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iota  STUDY  OIT  THJCK-TIH3  CONSElRYATION.     Siiccesr^ful  Famins,  Jmie: 
In  Iovja»  four  out  of  ever^^  seven  loaded,  tracks  return  emjpty.    Since  short- 
haul  trucks  apparently  give  rise  to  a  greater  percentage  of  empty  trucks 
than  long-haul  trucks,  the  fi-2;ure  for  empty- re  turn  mileage  is  not  so  startling. 
Hov/ever,  approximately  26  percent  of  all  motor-truck  miles  are  made  empty. 
Prom  a  study  undertal^en  "by  the  Iov;a  State  College  "based  on  data  vrhich  had 
"been  collected  "by  the  sta.te  high"v.^ay  commission,  the  conclusion  was  drav/n 
that  some  ^3,000  truck  tires  could  "be  saved  annually  in  that  state  alone  "by 
keeiDing  all  trucks  loaded,    Furthermore,  there  might  "be  a  net  reduction  of 
axjproximately  2,690  motor  vehicles,  with  a  corresponding  saving  in  the  man 
la"bor  aosorhed  in  their  operation  under  present  conditions.     It  is  certain, 
of  course,  that  not  all  of  the  empty  truck  mileage  can  he  eliminated,  hut 
it  is  eaually  certain  that  a  consideraole  ojnount  of  it  can  "be  saved  thru 
careful  planning,  adjustment  of  lav/s  in  some  cr.ses,  and  in  others  adjust- 
ment in  the  thinking  of  local  tire- rationing  hoards.  . 

ADJUSE-GITTS  IH  HILIC  D3LIT3KY  SYSEM.    An  article  on  adjustment  in 
milk  deliver^'-  systems  to  meet  the  tire  shortage,  in  Dairy  Iforld,  says; 
Such  services  as  assemhling  and  transporting  milk  from  dairy  farms  to  the 
milk  distri'Dutors  and  from  there  to  the  wholesale  outlets  such  as  stores, 
and  restaurants  is  vastly  more  important  than  delivering  it  to  the  home 
doorstep.    This  holds  trae  not  only  for  milk  "but  for  other  prod^jicts  as  well. 
Cons\.uners  can,  if  necessar^^,  find  a  way  of  getting  products,  including  milk, 
from  the  retail  store  to  the  family  kitchen. . .The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
points  out  that  "as  many  as  nineteen  classes  and  grades  of  milk,  cream,  hutter, 
"buttermilk,  cheese,  eggs  and  other  comi.iodities  are  carried  on  and  delivered 
from  the  same  milk  vehicle  in  as  many  as  63  sizes  and  sliapes  of  packages." 

TOO  MUCH  CKS33E7    Business  V'eek,  May  23:    ''.^ith  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment, cheese-makers  will  run  production  up  to  suiT)lus  levels.    A  new  all- 
time  high  record  supply  of  Americrji  cheese  —  120,151*000  Ih.  —  was  apparent 
vfhen  the  government  took  stock  of  cheese  on  May  1,  the  reser^/e  having  in- 
creased during  April -hy  16,212,000  Ih,,  contrary  to  normal  eirperience. 
Stocks  are  now  almost  douole  those  of  last  year.    Lend-lease  hu^^ers  o^-m  more 
than  a'  third  of  the  record  store  of  cheese,  and  the  implication  is  that 
acquisition  has  outrun  ahility  to  ship  cheese  ahroad.    The  question  of  age 
therefore  arises.    Some  aging  sweetens  American  cheddar,  too  much  doesn't 
help. 

CAiTAnA  STAIIDAHDIZZS  FL0UE-3AO  SIZSS.     Canadian  Textile  Jour.i,al,  May 
22:    As  a  me?n.s  of  conserving  "burlap,  jute,  cotton,  kraft  and  coated  paper 

eliminating  waste  involved  in  cutting  odd-sized  hags  ajid  packages,  the 
administrator  of  flour  and  cereal  products,  VLartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board, 
has  ordered  a  reduction  from  eleven  to  four  in  the  sizes  of  "bags  m  v;hich 
vheat  flour  may  he  sold. 
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CUBAIT  PSOOm  TO  IITCEEASS  AGBIGULTlTHAX  PHODUCT'IOIT.    Foreign  Commerce 
!'/eekly,  Msy  23?    An  exemption  from  customs  duties  end  taxes  has  "been  granted 
on  goods  imported  "oy  the  Cuoan  Minis tr:r  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with 
the  G-overnznent's  progi^sm  to  increase  s)^ricu3-tural  production.    Chief  among 
the  items  involved  are  agrlculvoral  mrxhinery,  implements,  seeds,  and  farm 
animals.    The  puroose  of  the  decree  is  to  facilitate  the  production  of  food- 
stuffs required  hy  the  island  in  the  present  emergency. 

Utilization  of  cold-storage  depositories  in  Cuban  bonded  vrarehouses 
for  nationally  produced  perishable  foodstuffs  intended  for  internal  con- 
sumption is  prohibited.    These  refrigeration  facilities  are  to  be  reserved 
exclusively  for  the  storage  of  imported  foodstuffs  destined  for  internal 
consmrption  and  for  Cuban  products  prior  to  their  exportation.    Seasons  for 
the  measure  are  to  insure  adeq.-'as.te  storage  facilities  for  imported  products 
requiring  refrigeration,  and  to  encourage  more  vddespread  use  by  domestic 
products  of  existing  cold-storage  warehouses  outside  of  the  customs  zone, 

SHORTA.G-3       "EQa  GAS3S.    American  Egg  and  Poultry  Pievievr,  May:  In- 
creasing scarcity  and  higher  recent  prices  for  both  nev;  and  used  egg  cases 
are  causing  greater  appreciation  of  the  lowly  emptied  cases  and  the  methods 
to  be  employed  for  their  conservation.    So  important  has  the  subject  become 
that  OPA  has  issued  price  ceilings,  lately  revised  and  made  perm-anent,  on 
all  used  cases  with  the  exception  of  those  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  In 
the  eastern  states  the  shortage  of  used  casos  has  been  especially  acute. 
Means  a.re  being  employed  to  conserve  the  supply  of  existing  cases.  Under 
increased  activity  in  reOonditioning  cases,  stressing  to  retailers  and  other 
emptiers  the  importance  of  talcing  cai^  of  egg  cases,  gaining  the  support  of 
Army  officers  in  the  Quartermasters  Corps  to  save  and  resell  emptied  cases, 
and  influencing  producers  to  realize  that  egg  cases  are  valuable  and  there- 
fore v;ortliy  of  care  and  educating  all  employees  who  handle  cases,  either 
full  or  empty,  how  the  cases,  fillers  and  flats  should  be  conserved  —  results 
©.re  being  obtained, 

SIMPLIPICATICIT  CP  COOKSTOTSS.    Business  T'eek,  Kay  23:  Manufacture 
of  domestic  cooking  appliances  .and  above-the-floor  heating  stoves  for  civilian 
use  is  restricted  ajfter  July  31  to  simplified,  light-weight  types,  described 
as  follows:  G-a,s  ranges  —  not  more  than  four  "top  burners,  one  baking  oven 
and  one  broiler,  no  storage  space  or  accessories;  total  vreight  of  metcal  not 
over  100  lbs.    Gas  hot  plate  —  not  more  tha.n  three  burners;  total  \^^eight 
of  metal  not  over  15  lbs.    Coal  or  wood  range  —  one  ba-king  oven,  no  storage 
space,  no  warming  closet,  no  accessories;  weight  of  metal  per  unit  limited 
to  70^  of  average  weight  of  metal  used  per  unit  in  year,  ended  June  30,  19^1. 

ITATIOITAL  PAEM  YOUTH  POUIIDATIOIT.    Implement  &  Tractor,  May  23:    Accord-  ' 
ing  to  a  survey  by  the  ITational  Parm  Youth  Poundation,  more  than  2,250,000 
hours  of  training  ha^ve  been  provided  young  men  and  v.-omen  by  the  fo^jndation 
during  the  two  years  of  the  organization's  existence.    Courses,  both  Uni- 
versity Extension  and  "laborator:^  "  on-the-scene,  practical  instrjction  in 
modem  methods  of  fa,m  m^ina-gement  and  engineering,  have  been  given  free  of 
charge  to  more  thaji  16,000  young  men  and  v;omen  of  American  farms.     This  year, 
over  $70,000  in  university  agricultural  scholarships  and  other  cash  awards 
will  be  made  to  the  most  outstanding  young  men  and  women  enrolled  in  the 
f  oundat  i  on ' s  pro  gram « 
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PHODUOOPION  OF  MSLIT  ANII-IAIS.    Article  in  Vfestern  Livestock  Journal, 
May  -15 •         determinin:?^  future  production  of  meat  aniriols,  an  irxportant 
thins  to  consider  is  that  the  v/hole  vrorld  outside  of  the  V.^estem  Herd— 
sphere  is  faced  \rith  a  ra.pidly  diminishing  svipx'^y  of  meat.    Sven  Pinter  the 
wp.r  closes,  years  vrill  "be  required  to  replace  the  hreeding  ?2iimals  v/hich 
ha,ve  "been  destroyed.     -This  applies  partic'jlarly  to  cattle,  "both  dairy  and 
heef.    Even  in  the  British  Islesp  in  v:hich  there  has  "been  no  destmctive 
invasion,  a  rapid  decrease  in  "breeding  stock  is  taking  place  due  largely 
to  a  lack  of  shipping  sjjace  for  "bringing  in  the  Heceose.ry  food  from  over- 
seas.   Por  a  numher  of  years  after  the  war  closes  the  "United  States  will 
"be  called  upon  to  supply  food  to  countries  which  have  "been  impoverished  as 
a  result  of  the  v;ar,  a  large  part  of  which  will  "be  meat  in  some  form  and 
dairj'-  products. 

S¥ISS  3XT?AG:r  oil  from  tobacco  SSr^D.    a  report  hy  the  Official  In- 
formation Bureau  of  Svritzerland,  I'ev/  York  City,  in  Ive stern  To"bacco  Journal, 
May  26,  says:    To  somewhat  alleviate  the  acute  oLortagc  of  fats  and  oil  in 
Ipjid-locked,  neutral  Sv;itzerland,  the  Sv/iss  Pedoral  Department  of  Economics 
recently  ordered  the  use  of  tohacco  plant  seed  for  the  production  of  oil 
for  cooking  or  technical  purposes.    Under  normal  conditions  Sv;iss  to"bacco 
growers  prevent  the  general  formation  of  seed  after  "blossom-time.  The 
nov/  decree  instracts  the  planters  to  let  a  q.uartor  of  their  crops  mature. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  ha^rvest  of  from  ^00  —  1000  kilos  of  seed  may  "be  ex- 
pected per  hectare  (l  hectare  —  2»'I7  acres).     Tobacco  seed,  it  was  foujid, 
contains  a"bout  kofo  of  a  good  qu-D^lity  oil  v/hich  cen  without  previous  refin- 
ing process  "be  used  for  cooking.    The  to"bacco  growers  are  Eissurcd  of  I.50 
Swiss  Francs  per  kilo  (l  kilo  equals  2-1/5  Ihs.)  of  seed  and  the  government 
hopes  to  o'btain  approxim.s.tely  100,000  litres  (l  litre  cq-aals  pints) 
of  oil  from  the  same, 

WOOD  CULITSZTS  FOR  "DuS-lTION. "    Business  '■.^eek,  May  23:    If  "duration" 
isn't  longer  than  ten  years  or  soV  AmeriCc^n.  Holling  Mill  Co.  is  prepared  to 
keep  customers  supplied  with  culverts  made  of  wood  instead  of  steel  which 
should  last  until  Arraco  plants  get  "back  to  peacetime  production.    Made  of 
short  lengths  of  wood  \'v''hich  v/ould  ordina-,rily  "be  discarded,  the  prefa"brica,ted 
sections  may  "be  joined  together  in  the  field  "by  iinskillod  la'oor.     In  case  of 
temporary  arms  pl^^nts,  \-^ood  culverts  will  serve  the  c^roected  life  of  the 
projects,    1/hen  used  in  pennGjaont  ins talla.t ions,  postwar  replacements  may 
"be  made  "by  threading  cori-xgated  metal  pipe  througli  the  wood  culvert  or  "by 
jacking  a  metal  pipe  aro\md  it. 

BSITISH  COTTOIT  YJ-^M  F02  CAllADA.    C^jLiadian  Textile  Journal,  May  22: 
Under  arrangements  "between  the.  Canadian  and  British  Governments  1,U00,000 
pounds  of  British  cotton  yam  i.-ill  he  arailahle  to  the  tc::tile  industry 
in  Canada  in  the  second  qtLarter  of  19^2,  vrith  a  similar  quantity  of  yarn 
expected  to  he  available  in  each  of  the  third  and  fourth  quarters.  Total 
imports  of  cotton  yarns  and  threads  into  Canada,  amounted  to  2,75^,20^  pounds 
in  the  first  q.ua.rter  of  19'^2,  a^gainst  total  imj^orts  of  1,6S5»^5^  pounds  ' 
in  the  same  period  of  ISUl, 

m^ll  DHIVEES  OH  MILK  BDUTES.    The  Dairy  '•'orld.  May:    According  to 
an  annoijincomcnt  hy  John  T,  McG-reer,  vice  president  and  genera.1  manager  of 
The  Beatrice  Creamer^^  Company  is,  emx^loying  v/omon  drivers  on  milk  routes  in 
Wichita,  Kansas,  a-nd  in  Lincoln,  ITehraska  on  an  experimental  basis.    So  far 
their  work  has  been  sa^tisfactory. 


Jtir.e  1,  19U2 

MEAT  IliDUSTRY  S!rj!)IES  ABIY  BOl^HLESS  BSIiS'.    Butchers'  Advocate,  May 
27 1    The  neat  trade  is  watching  with  interest  the  Army^s  new  method  of 
preparing  and  handling  "beef  for  military  use  and  trying  to  gage  its  possi- 
"ble  application  to  civilian  needs.    Wartime  trc?jisporte.tion  prohlens  are 
serious  and  the  Army*s  ready  cut  meat  has  the  advantage  of  s living  much  ship- 
ping space.    Amy  "boneless  frosen  "beef  is  prepared  in  three  classifications: 
steaks  and  roasts,  stewing  and  "boiling  pieces,  and  grouad  meat. . . . .IHhe  hones 
and  fat  salvaged  from  the  carcasses  of  "beef  are  used  for  soaps,  fertilizer 
and  other  useful  "by-products.    Hence,  the  Army  saves  in  st)veral  ways 
storage  space  is  hotter  utilised;  shipping  costs  are  slashed  hecauso  of  the 
removal  of  "bonos  and  fat;  and  the  Army  Mess  Officers  and  their  staff  a.re 
saved  hours  of  wcik  that  used  to  he  spent  in  '^hreciking  do\m"  quarters;  there 
is  less  wastage  and  no  serious  garhage  prohlem  us-a£illy  caused  hy  meat  hones 
and  f.ats;  the  profitahle  utilisation  of  waste  hones  and  fat  into  useful  by- 
products, 

PARA(5UAY  PHCMOTES  COTTm  3AC-S  POH  STjUiP.,  TLOVR.    Toreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  liB,y  23?    The  \ise  in  Paraguay  of  locally  made  cotton  hags  as  containers 
for  domestic  sugar  and  wheat  flour  is  required  hy  decree  lav/.    Sugar  and 
flour  may  he  packed  only  in  hags  of    50-  sn.d  JO-kilogram- cax^-acity,  rcspectivelj 

these  products  are  imrjorted  in  Jute  hags  a  surtax  will  he  paid  on  each 
hag  eiual  to  the  difference  in  the  price  of  a  cotton  hag  and  that  of  a  jute 
h.ag  increased  hy  25  percent.    Tho  Department  of  Industry,'  and  Oommerce-will 
periodically  sot  the  difference  in  price  ootwecn  the  two  tyoes  of  hags. 

r^y  23:  I 

Tlim  ITJBSIHISS  SATED  BY  niOCULATHTG-  SOIL.  Science  Ser^/ice  release,/  f 
Pine,  spruce  and  other  conifer  seedlings  frequently  fail  to  grow  v;hen  trans- 
planted into  prairie  soil.  Caxise  for  these  losses  has  heen  traced  to  lack 
of  a  certain  fungous  grovrfch  on  their  roots,  hy  Iowa  State  College.  Seedling  [ 
loss  wa.s  particularly  trouhlesome  on  new  nursery  sites,  where  seedlings  of  i 
jack  pine,  Horv^ay  spruce  end  other  conifer  species  produced  weak,  straggly  I 
grov/th,  or  died  when  only  a  fevi  inches  high.  Roots  of  these  seedlings  i^ere  I 
found  to  he  uninfected  with  the  fungal  threads  vrhich  are  found  in  the  root  M 
tissues  of  liealthy  trees.  The  situa.tion  wavS  remedied  hy  inoculating  the  M 
soil  with  s-orface  litter  from  an  older  coniferous  plantation,  vrhich  containedJ 
the  necessary-  fungi.  Phosphorus  seems  to  he  the  chief  plant  food  material  m 
Vfhich  the  fungi  enahle  the  trees  to  ahsorh^  Application  of  phosphate  I 
fertilizer  without  soil  inocolation  resulted  in  satisfactory  growth,  and  1 
the  fungi  appeared  on  fertilized  seedlings.  m 

BSEEDSR3  EEKJSED  TO  LEAVE  CEAMSL  ISIAIID  CATTLE.    Western  Livestock  I 
Journal,  May:    The  many  friends  in  the  U.S.  of  the  Channel  Island  cattle  ' 
hreeds  will  he  anxious  for  news  of  them.    Tliere  is  very  little.    In  Jersey, 
most  of  the  farmers  decided  to  remain  with  their  herds  and  little  has  heen 
heard  of  them.    The  last  actual  shipment  of  cattle  was  early  in  June,  19^0. 
As  soon  as  it  hecame  knov/n  that  all  the  armed  forces  were  to  he  ^v-ithdrav/n 
from  the  Island,  many  English  hreeders  offered  to  take  the  stock  and  feed  . 
then  free  of  charge.    But  it  was  quite  impossihle  to  ohtain  shipping  facili- 
ties,  and  things  v;ere  made  worse  hy  a  suspected  outhreak  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  on  the  Island.    So  the  cattle,  together  v;ith  the  records  and  documentBi 
remained  in  Jersey.    A  numher  of  v/ell-knom  Island  personalities  have  written 
through  the  Red  Cross  saying  they  eire  v.-ell.    But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
none  seems  to  refer  to  the  cattle.    It  is  presumed  that  such  references  are 
prohihited.    With  the  Guernsey  cattle  it  is  much  the  same  story. 
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LESS  LA50H  POH  KAY.    Coiantry  Oontleman,  June:    Bales  per  acre  is  the 
new  roia^hage  hay  vield  meo-sure  in  the  Com  Belt,  as  a  result  of  the  rapid 
increase  in  use  of  pick-up  hay  "bailors .    Since  hayracks  vary  in  size,  it  is 
more  accurage  than  "loads  per  acre."    There's  something- new,  too,  in  the 
cylindrical  hale.     Instead  of  the  conventional  haling  vdre  tie,  it  is  held 
together  with  "binder  tirine.    The  cylindrical  "ba^le  is  the  product  of  a  "one-* 
man"  halcr  heing  perfected  hy  a  leading  man-'jif ac ture r.     Instead  of  hcing 
pressed  into  hales  the  new  machine  rolls  the  hay  into  shape.    Length  is 
ah  out  that  of  a  st-andard  hale  and  the  diop.eter  aoout  the  sa.^e  as  the  v/idth 
of  the  conventional  prodiict.    It  is  claimed  tliat  this  systen  of  "rolling" 
the  hay  makes  for  a  smaller  loss  of  leaves.    However,  the  main  point  is 
that  the  machine  automatically  forms  and  ties  the  hales  .and  does  away  with 
two  men  riding  the  halor, 

HE-JUD  Tim  LA3SL  Oil  OOTII^E  PAOKiC'S.    Consumers'  Guide,  May  I5:    In  the 
years  heforo  there  vras  p.  ?ood  and  Drug  Mminist ration  to  go  into  action,  a 
coffee  stringency  like  the  present  one  mi:^at  have  hecn  a  signal  for 
adulterators  to  go  to  wori<:  vd.th  wheat  and  harle^?-  and  chicory  and  acorns. 
Under  the  present  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  it  is  not  illegal  to  mix 
coffee  extenders  or  suhstitutes  with  coffee.     It  is  illegal,  however,  to 
mix  these  adulterants  vdth  coffee  and  not  to  tell  consijsiers  c>hout  the  mixgum 
on  the  lahel.    It  may  he  that  some  products  which  a-re  mixtures  of  coffee  and/ 
suhstitutes  v/ill  appear  on  the  markets.    But  if  they  do,  you  can  toll  them 
hy  reading  your  coffee  lahcls.    Actually  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  such 
mixtures,  except  that  many  people  don't  lilre  them.    Some  people  do.  In 
parts  of  the  couiitry  a  hlend  of  coffee  and  chicory  is  preferred  to  straight 
coffee.    TLien  there  are  coffee  suhstitutes  made  of  cereals.    Some  people 
like  them.    Under  the  pressure  of  the  75  percent  order  more  pooT)le  may  try 
them  ajid  find  out  tha.t  they  like  them. 

HUBBIOH  IIT  DEimiii:,  NICAFAC-UA,  PAiTAi-LA..    Foreign  Commerce  !;eekly,  May  23: 
The  Danish  ruhher  industry  is  tidapting  itself  to  the  production  of  ruhher 
suhstitutes,  according  to  European  press  reports.    Experiments  with  suhstitutes 
derived  from  limestone  and  coa.l  ha^-vo  reportedly  proved  s'JLCcessful,  though 
costs  are  expected  to  ho  high.    At  present,  local  manufa^cturcrs  are  mixing 
the  rema.inT.ng  supplies  of  cr^ade  nihher  and  qua..ntities  of  Q^irian  "Buna." 
substitute,  aj:Ld  the  resulting  product  is  said  to  have  excellent  quaJities. . . . . 
All  exportahle  ruhher  produced  in  ITicaragua  up  to  and  including  Decemher  31t 
19'^6,  vdll  he  purchased  hy  the  IbAhher  He  servo  Comjpaj:iy,  according  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Bcpuhlic  of  ITicaragua  The  Banco  Agro-Pocuario  of  Panama 

has  announced  that  it  v;ill  not  finance  the  gathering  of  ruhher,  hut  is  prepa.red 
to  purchase  the  gathered  product  for  the  United  States  G-ovem-i^jnt  as  soon 
as  a  price  is  estahlished. 
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SYITTICOTIG  HUBBSH  PHODUCTIOH;  HTBBIIH  PBOM  SOUTH  AMEHIGA,  Victory, 
May  26:    T3rie  Ifar  Production  Board  is  ingoing  every  effort  to  erpand  the 
production  of  synthetic  ru'b'ber,  and  is  in\'"estigating  everj^  possi'ble  nev/ 
process,  "but  the  infoiroation  \ie  have  shows  that  every  pound  of  syiithetic 
ruDoer  i-;hich  this  country  will  "be  producing  at  forced  draught  "between  now 
and  the  end  of  15^3  must  "be  reserved  for  direct  and  indirect  military 
purposes,    ITone  can  "be  made  available  for  the  manufacture  of  tires  for  non- 
essential civilian  purposes,      .Ke-^otiations  are  in    regress  with  all 
latin  American  countries,  and  agreements  have  recently  heen  made  viith  Brazil, 
Pera,  and  Bicara^jua  in  which  the  United  States  vdll  take  the  entire  ex- 
portable surpluses  of  their  rubber  for  the  neict  5  years,    Shis  will  meet 
only  a  small  part  of  our  needs.    Brazil  v;ill  be  able  to  ship  this  country 
from  10,000  to  15,000  tons  of  crude  rubber  this  year,  and,  xve  hope,  perhaps 
25,000  to  30,000  tons  in  19^3»    '^^i-  Peruvian  agreement  is  expected  to  pro- 
vide between  6,000  and  10,000  tons  over  the  ^'^yeav  period. 

"PUmiD^tpn  BMTD  ]m  IISAT  BTSU^J'^TOK.    Science  Hews  Letter,  May  23: 
Puffed-up  sand,  teclinically  Imo^m  as  silica  aerogel,  is  about  twice  as 
good  a  heat  insulator  as  any  other  vTdbct?2ice,  the  ijnerican  Institute  of 
Chemical  Engineers,  meeting  in  Boston,  was  told*    2he  material  is  now  being 
used  chiefly  in  the  insulation  of  high-temperature  laboratory  furnaces  and 
extremely  lew-temperature  chambers  for  the  liauefaction  and  freezing  of 
gases.    When  peace  comes,  and  ne^r  household  refrigerators  appear  in  the 
stores,  the  present  three-^^inch  walls- cp.n  be  reduced  to  one  and  a  half  inches. 
The  present  six  and  a  half  cubic  foot  model  can  have  its  inside  expanded 
to  nine  cubic  feet  without  any  increase  of  outside  dimensions, 

PQSI'S  PESSIHVSD  WHII^Hl  G-ItSHlT.    Co-cmtry  Gentleman,  June:  Pence 
posts  preser^/ed  v/hile  green  can  be  set  at  once,  and  a  lifetime  of  I5  or 
more  years  is  assured,  Oregon  Sta.te  College  reports  after  extensive  experi- 
ments.   A  three-quarter-inch  slanting  hole  is  bored  in  the  green  post  about 
six  inches  above  the  ground  line.    A  tablespoonful  of  preservative  is  poured 
in  and  confined  v/ith  a  coik  or  v/ood  plug.    T>;o  holes  are  needed  for  eight- 
inch  posts;  three  for  tv/elve-inch.     The  preservs,tive,  v/hich  costs  about  six 
cents  a  post,  consists  of  equal  parts  by  v;eight  of  corrosive  sublimate 
(mercuric  chloride),  arsenic,  and  common  salt.    Commercial  grades  are 
satisfactory,    0?he  treatment,  halting  both  decay  and  insect  boring,  must 
be  used  on  green  wood,  beca.use  the  sap  dissolves  the  chemicals  and  carries 
them  thro-'o^;!!  all  parts  of  the  wood. 

EIHS  USES  POTASH  Lim  DUST  POH  CPOPS.    Foreign  Commerce  l^^eekly,  May 
23:"    To  compensate  for  the-  shortage  of  artificial  fertilizers,  an  Eire  cement 
company,  at  the  request  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  has  agreed  to  place 
On  the  market  at  nomina-1  cost  a  byproduct  of  the  comment  factories  loiovm  as 
potash  lime  dust.    This  product  is  primarily  of  value  for  its  lime  content. 
It  contains  from  2  to  3  percent  of  potash  in  addition  to  lime  and  should 
prove  useful  for  application  to  tillage  crops  at  the  rate  of  from  1  to  2 
tons  per  acre       particularly  on  land  deficient  in  lime, 

STOHA-G-E  SPACE  POH  liSlif  I'/HEAT,    Business  Ifeek,  May  23:    Contrary  to 
tradition,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp.  is  foreclosing  the  m.ortgage  on  farmers* 
wheat  and  the  fairoer  is  in  a  hurry  to  turn  the  old  wheat  over.    Probably  the 
CCC  vjould  prefer  that  the  borrov/er  not  even  notice  that  the  loan  was  in 
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default,  for  the  question  of  stora.^e  space  for  v;heat  is  coning  to  a  head; 
and  there  is  .no  ..more  room  for  v;heat  apparent  nm  than  there  v;as  a  month  ago. 
Beginning.  May  25 1  an  effective  emtcLrgo  on.  all  v;heat  moving  to  terminal: • 
storage  goes  into  effect,  and  a"bout  June  1  all  wheat  moving  into  cash  grain 
markets  will  "be  sulDject  to  permits  issiied  "by  terminal  committee^, 

CO^TSEHVATIOIT  03^  FABM  TH/IKSPOEIATIOU.   'Secretary  Ifickard,  in  a  memo- 
randum to  USDA  'far  Boards,  said  in  part The  Departnent  of  Agriculture 
is  in  charge  of  all  natural  nilDter  production  in  the  United  States,  such  as 
the  guayule  program,    0?he  Department  also  is  advocating  the  use  of  farm 
grains  to  malre  synthetic  ruhoer  hut  realizes  thr.t  shortages  of  critical 
materials  will  prevent  an  early  exp?Jision  of  ruhter  production  from  sujch 
sources.    Optimistic  reports  aoout  large  importations  of  ruoTDor  or  large 
ruVoer  production  from  domestic  natural  or  synthetic  sources  are  vathcut 
foundation  of  fact.    Civilians  must  practice  the  strictest  conservation. 

Before  the  v;ar,  the  Hation  was  driving  3^  million  ^p^^-ssonger  cars  and 
U  million  tiucks,    13"ow,  production  for  civilian  use  has  stopped,    I'.liere  in 
19^1  a  total  of  650,000  new  tracks  v/ere  placed  in  operation^  today  the  ITation 
has  "but  130,000  nev/  tn,icks  on  liand  and  they  must  last  the  duration,  Shis 
sm.all  numhsr  must  teke  care  of  array  reaui  sit  ions,  lend-lease  exports,  and 
essentia,l  civilian  requirements.    Pew  farmers  v/ill-  "be  ahle  to  get  them. 
Manufacturers  who  make  repair  r^arts  have  shifted  production  to  military 
essentials.    Parts  now  in  stock  will  have  tolast  for  the  duration.  The 
drain  on  stocks  will  he  extremely  heav^-.    In  some  areas,  repair  parts  soon 
may  he  fifficult  or  impossiole  to  ohtain,,.,. 

I  am  asking  USDA  T/ar  Boards  to  undertake  at  once  programs  to  get  in 
touch  vrith  farm  vehicle  ovmers,  urging  their  wholehearted  cooperation  in 
volunta.ry  actions  to  conserve  farm  transporta.tion  facilities. 

MILIC  I-X^ST  B7.  HAl^LSB  CAH3KJLLY.  (USDA  CIHCULAP.) :    Thousands  of  farmers 
are  shifting  from  the  production  and  marketing  of  cream  to  the  production 
and  delivery  of  v.hole  mill!:,    Mar^y  of  them  must  now  learn  hov;  to  produce  and 
market  whole  milk  of  unquestionaole  purity.    Unlike  cream,  which  often  is 
held  for  several  days  and  delivered  after  it  has  soured  or  ripened,  vrhole 
milk  must  he  delivered  daily  an.d  rea.ch  the  processing  plo-nt  while  it  is 
still  fresh  and  sweet.    Buyers  and  graders  at  the  processing  plants  have  an 
increased  responsihility  as  a  result  of  these  shifts  in  marketing  methods, 
and  also  hecause  mar^  farmers  are  now  selling  mlHz  for  the  first  time.  Care 
to  produce  clean  m.ilk  on  the  farm,  a^nd  Ccire  in  grading  at  the  receiving 
plant,  will  make  the  dair^/men's  effort  count  100  percent  in  the  rood-fo3>- 
Preedom  program. 

STUT'IUS  OK  ALPAIJA  MHl/^L.    Poultry  Supply  Dealer,  June:  Additional 
information  on  the  carotene  and  ri^boflavin  content  of  alfalfa  has  recently 
heen  presented  hy  Haclce  and  Perkins  of  the  Iiansas  Station,     It  v/as  found  that 
sun  cured  LL^-Dals  or.  the  average  vrere  much  lov/or  in  "both  carotene  and  riboflavin 
than  were  tho  dehydrated  samples.     It  v;as  also  evident  that  the  carotene  and 
ri'boflavin  content  of  the  leaf  mea.ls  was  on  the  average  higher  than  for  the 
alfalfa  meals,    A  high  correlation  was  found  between  the  riboflavin  content 
and  the  carotene  content  of  the  dehydrated  meals  and  leaf  meals.    An  important 
finding  was,  however,  that  there  is  a  ver^"  v/ide  variation  betv/een  different 
samples  of  meals  of  the  same  kind  and  there  v/ere  sajnples  of  dehydrated  prod- 
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ucts  tlia.t  \'jere  lower  than  some  of  the  sim  cured  samples.     Thus  while  on  the 
average  the  dehydrated  products  were  "better  one  cannpt  oe  positive  tha.t  each 
sample  of  dehydrated  v^ould  he  superior.     The  variation  in  the  carotene  conr» 
tent  v/as  much  greater  than  in  the  rihoflavin  content.    It  was  also  found 
that  samples  in  the  hands  of  the  manuf acturer  were  generally  higher  in  caro- 
tene th.an  those  in  the  hands  of  the  mixers,     'Ziis  suggests  a  loss  in  potency 
from  the  time  they  are  manufactured  imtil  the  time  they  are  used.  These 
findings  a.re  of  importance  especially  now  "because  of  the  limitation  of 
vitamin  A  from  fish  oils  for  poultry  feeds  and  emphasize  the  V8.1ue  of 
alfo.lfa  products  as  additiona.l  sources  of  ri'boflavin. 

CH23SH  Ai^D  SVAPOHA.TSD  MIIZ  IIT  QUAiTTITY.  Dair^-  Secord  (May  27)  says: 
It  is  no  secret  that  until  shipping  facilities  are  provided  PSCC  purchases 
of  evaporated  milk  and  cheese  constitute  a  large  and  growing  headache, 
Brita-in  wants  "both  and  Russia  could  use  some  of  "both,  hut  "boats  aren't 
available  to  transjport  them  and  they  are  piling  up  in  every  warehouse  from 
here  to  Omaho.e  Evaporated  particularly  represents  a  trouolesome  an.d  expensive 
storage  prohlcm  for  it  must  "be  turned  every  month.  That  is  neither  con- 
venient nor  cheap.  It  is  politically  ine:-ipedient  to  lower  prices  of  evaporate( 
and  cheese  much  farther,  and  Uncle  Sam  will  have  to  continue  to  "buy  hoth 
even  though  he  wants  neither  very  "badly.  Last  week  he  a.ccepted  the  largest 
offering  yet,  1,2^1,900  cases,  and  tli?.t  brought  the  total  since  March  15 
last  year  to  36, 592*135  cases.  This  is  more  than  15»000,000  cases  ahove 
the  goal  and  ahout  that  much  mere  than  AI\^  is  a.hle  to  handle  right  novr. 
Ohviously  something  has  to  "bo  done  to  "cool  off-'  the  evapora.ted  and  cheese 
deals,  hut  Just  what  that  something  is  remains  an  unsolved  prohlem. 

PSP.TILIZEHS  ni  QrKEXT  3HITAI1\T.    American  Fertilizer,  Kay  9:    An  article 
in  Chemical  Age  (London)  for  January  10,  says  spread  of  the  wa.r  to  the  Par 
East  cuts  off  rock  and  phosphatic  materiaJ-s.     This  si  taxation  may  hecome  so 
acute  that  the  form  of  the  product  and  methods  of  ma.nuf aoC ture  may  have  to 
"be  changed.     It  may  he  that  the  use  of  metaphosphates  of  calci-um  and  potas- 
sium will  increase  in  the  near  future. .Pelleted  fertilizers  have  evoked 
interest.    Such  products  are  made  hy  forcing  the  material  through  mill  dies 
and  cutting  into  suitable  lengths.     The  method  is  said  to  he  applicable  to 
nea.rly  all  fertilizers,  whether  single  or  mixed  and  whether  mineral  or 
organic. 


3ETTEH  CE3AI4  l^EDSD.    Country  Gentleman,  Juiie:    Thousands  of  pounds  of 
cream  produced  on  fa^rms  for  huttermaking  purposes  this  spring  and  summer  f 
will  proha.hly  he  rejected,  when  offered  for  sale,  on  account  of  its  mold  ^ 
content.    Especially  will  this  he  true  in  the  South  and  Central  Midv;estem 
states,  where  cream  is  seldom  marketed  more  than  twice  a  week  and  where  cooling 
facilities  are  often  lacking.    SamiDling  of  hutter  at  approximately  5O  Mid- 
west creameries  this  past  year  showed  from  19  to  5^  percent  of  the  hutter 
from  Jime  to  October  exceeded  the  bO  percent  mold  limit.    Such  butter  is 
subject  to  seizure  by  most  state  food  inspectors  and  by  all  Federal  food 
and'  drug  inspectors.  • 

GSHiai^  SEDUCES  BBEAD  qu/^lITY.    Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  May  23: 
Revised  milling  and  bread-distribution  regulations  have  been  promulgated 
in  Germany.    Milling  of  grain  to  nev;  lov/er  standards  became  compulsory 
from  April  1,  though  existing  stocks  of  flour  of  the  old  standards  may  be 
balced  until  June  15,  according  to  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung, 
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IJEATEHIH  AlTD  CHOPS.    Weekly  Iveathcr  and  Crop  Bulletin,  June  3:  The 
week  ws,s  abncrmcllj  warm  in  all  sections  east  of  the  Hocky  Mo-untains».  except 
the  extreme  South,  the  extreme  Northeast  and  north^-zestem  portions  of  the  area. 
In  the  Interior  Vallcvs  the  temperature  averaged  r^ostly  from  6°  to  10    or  11° 
aoove  normal.    Esdnfall  v/a.s  light  rather  generally  in  the  South  and  far  South- 
vrest.     In  the  Atlantic  area  it  was  mostly  light  to  moderate,  generally  light 
in  the  Ohio  Valley.     In  the  East  higher  temperatures  and  acleciua/be  moisture 
in  most  places  ha.ve  "been  decidedly  favorahle.     In  the  Central  X'alleys  the  veek 
was  generally  favorahle,  with  all  vegetation  res;ponding  rapidly.     In  the  north- 
ern States  from  the  G-reat  Lakes  ^.^restvrard  there  has  "been  too  much  rain  in  most 
places,  with  considerahle  complaint  of  dajnage  hy  wind,  flooding,  and  washing. 
Some  stations  in  Minnesota  rex^ort  the  wettest  May  in  more  thaji  a  century.  The 
southvresterxi  Plains  ha^d  a.  decidedly  dry  May  and  moisture  is  now  needed  rather 
"badly  in  many  places.    Tlie  weather,  on  the  whole,  continusd  fa.vora"ble  for  the 
development  of  small  grain  crops.    Sast  of  the  Mississippi  River  vrinter  wheat 
made  generally  good  progress  and  is  now  hoacling  as  far  north  as  Mar^^-land  and 
iDlooming  to  the  central  Ohio  Yalley.     In  the  Q-rea-t  Plains  States  a  favoraole 
outlook  continues,  with  ripening  reported  as  fa.r  north  a.s  southern  ICansas  where 
harvest  is  e:rpected  to  Is'sgin  within  a.  v;eek  or  two.    iTorth  of  Kansas  progress  of 
v;inter  v;heat  continues  mostly  excellent.     T'ne  Spring  Iflieat  Belt  ha.s  had  an 
extremely  vret  season  and  vrith  i'ecent  seasoimhle  tempera-tures,  growth  has  "been 
rapid.    Dry  simshiny  v/eather  would  he  helpful,  especially  in  the  eastern  helt. 
Com,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  "belt,  got  off  to  a  rather  late  start,  hut  it 
has  responded  rapidly  to  recent  high  temxjeratures  and  sunshiny  weather.  In 
the  western  "belt  progress  is  mostly  good,  -rith  planting  well  along  in  eastern 
Kansas  and  nearly  finished  in  much  of  Kehraska,     In  Iowa  planting  hp^s  he  en 

practically  completed  several  days  earlier  than  normal  In  the  Cotton  Belt 

the  week,  considerahly  warmer  than  nomal,  especially-  in  northern  sections, 

was  favorahle  for  the  cotton  crop  In  general,  truck  and  minor  crops  are 

progressing  satisf actorily^  altho^ogh  ra.in  is  needed  locally  in  the  Southeast, 
extreme  Northeast,  and  pa.rts  of  the  South-Central  States.  The  range  is  need- 
ing rain  in  some  southwestern  sections,  hut  in  general  over  the  v/estem  graz- 
ing country  it  is  unusually  favorahle  and  livestock  are  thriving. 

S33D  POH  13U3.    Editorial  in  Earket  G-rovjers  Journal  for  J-ane:  i/estern 
growers  of  hiennial  seed  crops,  onions,  heets,  avnd  carrots,  have  not  heen  v/ith- 
out  their  trouhles  during  the  past  vrinter.    It  seems,  hov/ever,  that  roots  have 
"been  available  for  replanting  where  losses  occurred  and  prospects  are  favorahle 
for  a  normal  seed  supplj''.     It  seems  that  seedsmen  have  wisely  diversified  their 
planting  areas.     Idaho  is  getting  to  he  an  importajit  state  for  small  vegetable 
seeds  along  with  the  peas  vrhich  it  has  long  produced.     The  spinach  story  v/ill 
have  to  develop  later. 
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AMPLE  SULPHJR  STOCKS  AVAIU3LE.    American  Fertilizer,  May  9:  The 
American  sulphur  industry  finds  itself  v/ell  ahle  to  cooperate  v;ith  industrial 
users  of  sulphur  who  recently  were  ad.vised  hy  the  t'rar  Production  Board  to 
"build  up  stocks  of  sulphur  at  their  plants  so  that  possihle  future  trans- 
portation tie-ups  would  not  halt  their  operations.    All  sulphur  pi»oduction 
and  shipment  records  i\jere  "broken  in  19^1  and  stocks  at  the  mines  decreased 
ahout  7/^»  sulphur  industry,  however,  during  the  first  three  months  of 

this  year,  xms  ahle  to  exceed  \>y  ahout       the  19^1  rate  of  production  and 
increase  "by  ahout  20^  the  rate  established  during  the  first  Quarter  of  19^1, 
As  a  result,  stocks  of  sulpbor  at  the  mines  on  March  31  0^  this  year  \^rere 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  stocks  at  the  end  of  ISUl  in  spite  of  present  |  ^ 

accelerated  demand  and  shipments.  1' ^ 

SCEAP  I^TAL  COMBED  fOR  SPAH3  PARTS.    Oonsmers'  Guide,  May  I5:  All 
over  the  coimtry  farmers,  and  particularly  farmers •  kids,  have  heen  getting  „ 
in  the  scrap  (metal).    Each  farmer  was  v/amed  not  to  haul  anything  to  the 
scrap  pile  that  he  would  need.    Ke  might  turn  in  everything  he  didn't  need 
l3ut  there  still  might  he  parts  thrown  away  his  neighbors  might  use.    Out  in 
a  couple  of  Utah  counties,  and  down  in  Oklalioma,  and  up  in  I4aine,  lots  of 
people  had  the  ssme  idea.    That  is,  that  the  scrap-metal  pile  should  "be 
com'bed  through  for  usa"ble  spare  parts  before  it  was  actually  "broken  up  and 
shipped  out  of  tovm.    Scrap  metal,  where  this  idea  is  put  to  work,  is  first 
hauled  to  a  spare-part  pile.    To  this  pile  the  spare-part  dealers,  the  high 
school  shop  class,  and  any  farmers  in  need  of  parts  make  a  daily  pilgrimage. 
IChey  go  through  the  pile  and  \^hen  they  find  a  part  they  can  use,  they  pull 
it  out.    One  Oklahoma  county  uses  the  spare-part  pile  to  create  re'built 
machinery.    Kids  in  the  hi^  school  do  the  re  "building,  using  an  acetylene 
torch  and  welding  torch  freely.    The  re'built  machinery  then  goes  into  a 
"bank  which  lends,  sells,  or  rents  the  machinery  to  farmers  when  they  need 
it.    Washington  State's  farmers  put  another  twist  on  the  trick.    Idle  and 
discarded  farm  machinery  is  repaired  and  then  auctioned  off  on  community 
day.    The  result  is  no  idle  machinery  in  this  part  of  Washington  at  all. 
Every  v/he^l  is  rolling  toward  the  Food-foi^reedom  goals, 

DAILY  COST  OF  YXm  MACHIKERY  (from  USDA  publication,  Farm  Machinery 
Goes  To  War)  .*    We  all  know  that  machinery  \\dll  cost  less  per  day  of  use  if  ^ 
we  werk  it  more  days  in  the  year;  but  probably  fev;  of  us  realize  just  how  \ 
much  less.    If  certain  types  of  fann  m.achines  were  used  tv/ice  as  much  as 
they  are  at  present,  the  cost  per  day  v;ould  be  one-thiid  less.    Tlie  estimated 
daily  cost  of  a  5-foot  combine  is:    Average  use— $7»30J  half  average  use— 
$12, 60,  and  twice  average  use  —$4.75'    ^or  a  general  purpose  2-plow  tractorJ 
Average  use,— $5;  Half  average  use— $6,50,  and  twice  average  use— For 
a  manure  spreader  the  figures  are  $1.25,  $2  and  $.75.    For  a  5-foot  horse 
drawn  mov/er!  $2,  $3.50  and  $1.25. 

TRAILERS  INCREASE  FUEL  COSTS.    Successful  Farming,  June:    The  fanner 
who  hooks  a  trailer  behind  his  automobile  will  find  fuel  costs  rising  within 
a  range  of  seven  to  20  percent,  dependent  upon  the  type  of  trailer,  speed 
of  travel,  and  a  variety  of  lesser  factors,  the  South  Dakota  Experiment  Sta- 
tion finds.    Tests  on  smooth,  hard  roads  with  a  light,  tv/o-wheeled  trailer 
indicated  that  a  2,900-pound  load  could  be  pulled  v/ith  an  increase  in  fuel  || 
cost  of  seven  percent  on  the  average.    Attachment  of, a  four-wheeled  trailer 
wagon  indicated  that  a  5,U70-po-and  load  raised  fuel  consumption  by  20  per- 
cent.   Both  tests  were  conducted  at  30  miles  an  hour. 
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rOKSSTS  TO  00  TO  KA.H.    Science  Hev;s  Letter,         30:    "The  ITorth 
American  forest  has  gone  to  war,"    Henry  Schmitz,  president  of  the  Society 
of  American  Foresters,  told  the  Society.    Unprecedented  demands  upon 
American  forest  resources  are  "being  made  and  met.    Of  the  19^41  cut  of  Imher, 
23  "billion  "board  feet,  or  73f5  of  the  total,  went  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
to the  war  effort,  and  the  amount  is  certain  to  increase  as  the  nation  really 
hits  its  fighting  pace.    Wood  is  "being  used  not  merely  for  its  traditional 
purposes,  "but  is  having  to  take  over  raany  of  the  tasks  of  metals  drafted  for 
war.    TimlDer  trusses  replace  steel  beams  in  "bridges  a.nd  under  roofs,  plj^vood 
planes  appear  in  the  skies,  wood-pulp  cellvilose  supplements  cotton  linters 
in  the  manufacture  of  guncotton  and  its  derivative  smokeless  pov/der.  Despite 
increased  cutting  necessitated  "by  the  war,  it  is  expected  that  large  luii"ber 
producers  will  continue  to  follow  the  sound  practices  they  have  adopted, 
of  making  replacement  plantings  v;herever  they  remove  the  forest  cover.  But 
cutting  of  immature,  rapidly  growing  stands  v/ill  have  %o  "be  v/atched, 

KBEPIITG  A  GOOD  SOO  (K)OD  IS  SQTuAL  TO  LAYniG  0!^.    U.S.  Egg  and  Poultry 
Magazine,  June:    In  19^  the  average  American  ate  six  eggs  a  week,  marketing 
officials  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  estimate.    Some  ate  moTe^ 
some  ate  fev;er,  of  course.    The  egg  production  goal  for  19^2  in  the  food-«for^ 
freedom  program  —       "billion  dozen  eggs       means  an  increase  of  ahout  13  per- 
cent in  the  n'um"ber  of  eggs  produced  «-  seven  eggs  for  ever^^  six  laid  last 
year.    Most  of  tlie  increase  is  needed  for  egg  shipments  to  the  United  Nations 
Hov/ever,  Americans  could  still  eat  their  six  eggs  a  v/eek  if  some  of  the  waste 
of  good  eggs  "betv/een  the  nest  and  the  taole  can  "be  prevented.  Poultry 
specialists  say  tliat  f-ally  5  percent  of  the  eggs  ordinarily  produced  in  "both 
small  and  large  poultry  flocks  are  lost  for  preventable  regvsons.    Even  if 
this  loss  averages  only  an  egg  a  day  on  each  fam  the  total  is  huge.  Causes 
of  egg  loss  include  producing  fertile  rather  than  irifertile  eggs  and  holding 
them  in  too  warm  a  place;  failing  to  gather  and  cool  all  eggs  promptly;  lack 
of  moisture  in  the  holding  room,  resulting  insi^rinkage  of  egg  contents;  dirty 
eggs;  unnecessary  "breaJcage  from  rough  handling  and  "bad  pa.cking;  permitting 
"broody  hens  to  set  on  eggs  and  ruin  them.    If  egg  producers  succeed  in  hold- 
iiig  egg  loss  to  a -minimum,  reaching  the  19^2  production  goa^l  of  billion 
dozen  eggs  may  also  mean  nearly  complete  utilization  of  tliat  many  eggs. 

EMSEaSUCY  ^XmA  FIHS  PRCTE-CTIOIT.    Article  in  Country  Gentlem-an,  June: 
The  California  Emergency  Earm  Eire  Protection  project  strong  into  "being  soon 
after  the  raid  on  Pearl  Harbor.    Already  in  operation  were  the  U.S.  Eorest 
Service,  the  ITational  Paik  Service,  the  Indian  Sen/ice  and  the  Army,  besides 
city  and  village  fire  districts,  rural  districts  and  associa,ted  timberland 
ovmers.    To  these  were  added,  in  the  farm  counties,  iniral  fire  protection 
committees,  consisting  of  the  farm  adviser,  state  forest  ranger  and  other 
key  persons.    Under  the  county  fire  protection  c  ommittees  v;ere  organized 
farm  fire-fighting  companies,  each  of  not  less  than  ten  volijnteers, . , ,  .By 
A^il  first,  21 5U  volunteer  fire  companies  had  been  lined  up  —  a  big  head 
start  towai*d  the  summer's  aim  of  one  trained  outfit  for  each  fifty  farms. 
They're  spending  no  Government  money,  will  employ  no  outside  heliD.  The 
v^hole  plan  is  voluntary,  utilizing  locally  available  materials  and  equip- 
ment, and  operating  supplementary  to  v/hatever  regular  fire-fighting  organiza- 
tions may  exiat  in  the  near-by  tovms. 


PAPER  niDUSTHr  m  imim)  KBiaDOM*    rorei^  Commerce  '^'feekly.  May  23: 
Handicapped  "bj  export-import  difficulties  and  all  the  dislocations  of  short-, 
ages  in  materials  and  losses  of  markets,  the  British  paper-making  industry 
still  produced  a  large  tonnage  in  IS^ls  say  reports  of  the  Paper  Mciirers'  .-. 
Association.    Converting  every  availal)le  type  of  fibrous  material  to  its 
use,  the  industry  turned  to  "bagging,  sisal,  jute,  hracken,  reeds,  vood  v/aste, 
and  sawdust  to  replace  short  supplies.    Since  rigid  control  v;as  placed  over 
imported  vrood  pulp,  the  mass  of  rav;  materials  has  "been  obtained  from  vraste 
paper  and  hoard,  strav;,  and  rags»    Puhlicity  given  to  v;aste  collections  in 
G-reat  Britain  "brought  general  realisation  to  the  public  that  paper  and  board 
are  essential  war  materials.  j 

BRAinDS  PAC3  3m,    Business  v/eek,  May  30:    Canadian  authorities  are 
reported  this  week  to  be  considering  a  spectacular  new  move  in  their  price 
control  program  —  the  suspension  of  trade  names  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,    ITo  final  decision  has  been  ree.ched  yet.    Dominion  a.uthorities  are 
knov,n  to  have  been  considering  the  idea  for  some  time^  but  leaders  both  in 
business  and  in  the  government  ha,ve  bricked  the  idea  until  now.    0?his  week, 
however,  there  were  recurrent  ruiiiors  that  officials  had  just  about  decided 
to  present  their  case  to  the  corjitry^s  leading  industrialists  who  would  be  , 
most  irJ'luenced  by  any  action  that  may  be  taken  in  this  direction.  P^cent 
developments  have  made  industrial  loaders  a  little  more  sympathetic  to  the 
proposal  than  they  were  when  it  was  first  raised.    But,  so  far,  the  Canadians 
have  been  follov/ing  the  practice  of  the  British  {'3\I  -  De<j,  20*il,  p30)  in 
seeing  that  the  tra-de  name  of  individual  manufacturers  goes  on  the  goods 
delivered  to  his  old  customers,  no  matter  i.rho  is  now  making  the  product. 

POULTHT  PHOrUCTIOlH  CM  BS  S>:PiiTD3D  OtjictCLY.    U.S.  Sgg  and  Poultry 
Magazine,  June:    [The  poultry  industry  of  the  United  States  is  doing  a  real 
job  in  furnishing  food  not  only  for  domestic  use  but  for  shipment  to  Other 
nations  nQecLijig  food.    I'lth  a  goal  of  200,000,000  pounds  of  dried  eggs  for 
19^2,  the  industry  has  sold  to  the  federal  government  for  lend-lease  purposes 
over  122,000,000  pounds  during  the  first  four  and  one-half  months.  Over 
12,000,000  i:-ounds  of  dried  eggs  wore  xJ3:'oduced  in  March,  as  one  illustration. 
Domestic  consrunption  of  poulti^^'  meat  has  reached  staggering  figures  com-* 
pared  to  former  years,    Tne  out- of- storage  movement  of  frozen  poultry  alone 
during  April  19^2  was  approximately  -1-3,000,000  poiinds.     The  figure  was 
25,800,000  during  April  19^1  and  2^4,000,000  f  c/ the  averagOo    A  nation  with 
the  grain  production  and  huge  surpluses  of  such  found  5.n  this  country  can. 
expand  its  animal  food  production  tremendously.    Poiiltry  production  can  be 
expanded  more  quickly  than  the  heavy  livestock  in  the  production  of  emergency 
food  needs,    This  America  is  doing*    Ih.e  nationa,l  goal  for  farm  production 
of  eggs  in  19^2  was  set  at  3,^22,^17,000  dor.ens  —  there  were  3^2,5^9,000 
layers  on  farms  during  April  according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  - 
which  means  an  a.verage  egg  production  of  approximately  133  eggs  per  hen. 
Will  our  industry-  make  this  goal?    We  believe  it  vail. 

WOOD  POP  SIEEL.    Science  Uews  Letter,  May  30:    More  than  100  ways 
in  which  wood  can  take  the  place  of  tinplate  or  steel  have  been  listed 
by  the  U.S.  Porest  Service. 
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V^ashington,  D.C.,  June 

POWSSTOL  POIOEEED  MILK.  (Zii.-anis  MagasirxO,  Jiitie)  :    How  that  milk 
drops  out  of  the  clouds  with  parachute  trooj^s,  fights  through  an  Alaskan 
blizzard  at  50  "below  zero  without  freezing,  rans  the  suhmarine-infested 
Atlantic  Oceans  to  Britain  in  a  much  smaller  numl^er  of  ships,  millc 
transformed  into  povrder  — •  is  fighting  all  over  the  vrorld.    And  on  our  ., 
mainlajad,  as  lack  of  rn'ober  tires,  manpov/er  and  tin  threaten  our  civilian 
milli:  supply  lines,  farsighted  people  already  ask,  "If  onjir  transport 
system  "becomes  "badly  Jammed  and  restricted,  ccai  pov/dered  milk  get  through?" 
!nhe  ansxTsr  is,  "Magnificently!"    Tor  it  ships  across  the  continent  at  the 

cost  of  transporting  fluid  milk  six  miles!  Eere  is  some  milk  powder 

tha-t  has  been  out  of  our  refrigerator  for  over  10,000  hours.    We'll  mix  it 
v/ith  water  a,nd  watch  our  children  dririk  it;  it's  marvellously  fresh!  I'or 
this  is  the  toughest  fighting  milk  laiov/n.     It  hasn't  hutteirfat  to  turn  rancid, 
and  stands  ready  to  fight  on  the  home  front,  to  open  a  whole  new  world  of 
milk  to  our  civilians  as  v/ell  as  to  our  armed  forces. 

PovAiered  vrhole  milk  is  importentt  but  the  most  exciting  story  is  the 
unlocking  of  a  great  nei^r  milk  supply.    Largely  because  it  takes  the  cream 
from  ten  qioarts  of  milk  to  m.ake  a  pound  of  butter,  cream  separators  spin 
out  such  a  deluge  of  sepaj^ated  milk  that  about  60  million  quarts  a  day  find 
no  commercial  market;  not  yet.    But  milk  drying  is  highly  developed;  every 
day  you  probably  eat  in  bread  a  tiny  part  of  the  six  million  c[uarts  a  day 
which  are  already  dried  for  use  by  bakers,  ice  cream  malcers,  our  military 
requirements,  etc.    And  trade  authorities  recently  estimated  that  at 
least  lU  million  quarts  per  day  ca-n  be  run  off  into  powdered  separated 
milk  "rather  quickly  and  efficiently,"  in  addition  to  present  production. 

The  milk  is  sprayed  in  a  fine  mist  into  the  milk-dr^ring  chajnber, 
where  it  strikes  a  current  of  warm  air,  and  falls  as  fine  white  powder 
in  a  split-second.     So  quickly,  indeed,  that  a  quart  is  "trapped"  as  three 
ounces  of  milk  pov/der,  filling  three-fourths  of  a  cup,  with  "little  change 
in  its  nutritive  properties."    But  in  this  act  of  drying,  the  power  of 
this  milk  to  span  distance  has  been  stepped  up  UOO-fold.    Dr.  lv\  H..  Sebrell 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  say^s  "Ihere  is  no  q_uestion  of  the  great 
food  value  of  sepa^rated  milk,  and  dried  separated  milk  made  freely  avail- 
able vrould  be  of  considerable  imiportance  in  preventing  some  of  our  wide- 
S'oread  malnutrition. " 
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Bia  POUlKCr  EATEHS.    U.S.  Sgg   and  Poultry  Magazine,  June;  Wichita, 
Kansas,  is  an  outstanding  point  for  consumption  of  poultry.    It  claims  it 
is  the  greatest  poiiltry  consuming  center  of  its  sise  in  the  country,  Hot 
many  years  ago  Wichita's  population  vras  approximately  20,000,    With  the 
development  of  a  nearby  oil  field  and  the  groiHh  of  airplane  manufacturing 
there,  the  popiolation  went  "beyond  100,000.    People  in  a  position  to  know 
say  the  consumption  of  po-ultry  now  averages  100,000  povmds  v/eekly.  This 
volume  is  handled  "by  city  poultry  dressers.    Poultry  dressed  at  the  packing 
plants  is  "for  shipment  only. 

(ESXITILS  INDUSTICr  IN  UEUG-TUY.    Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  May  23:  Itecentlj 
textiles  have  assumed  a  leading  role  in  Uruguay's  industrial  activity.  In 
Pehruary  and  early  March,  woolen  mills  operated  2k  hours  a  day  and  cotton 
mills  employed  two  shifts  of  S  hours  each,    IDhis  rate  v/ould  have  "been  increased 
to  three  S-hour  shifts  had  sufficient  raw  cotton  "been  available.  Domestic 
manufacturers  hsA  import  competition,  on  a  declining  scale,  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  United  States,  "but  of  increasing  intensity  from  Brazil  and  Ar- 
gentina, 

BAGS  STUDIES  PAHM  SOUHCSS  OP  HXBBER.    Washington  Roundup  in  Country 
Gentleman,  June:    Department  of  Agriculture  chemists  seeking  a  satisfactory 
synthetic    rubber  have  found  several  farm  sources  vrhich  offer  "great  possi- 
bilities,"   The  Department  has  been  cautious  about  making  claims  until  definite 
results  are  known,    A  recent  report,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  and  Engineering  states:  ",.... One  of  the  projects  is  based  on  the 
possibility  of  producing  butadiene  from  butylene  glycol,  a  material  derived 
from  such  starchy  crops  as  com,  wheat  and  potatoes,     "We  are  also  studying 
the  possibility  of  producing  other  basic  materials  for  synthetic  rubber 
production  from  furfural,  v/hich  can  be  obtained  from  agricultural  residues 
such  as  corncobs,  wheat  straw,  com  stalks,  etc. 

"The  bureau  is  studying  the  possibility  of  the  production  from  lactic 
acid  of  acrylonitrile,  which  is  the  basic  raw  material  for  another  tj'pe  of 
rubber.    Lactic  acid  is  produced  from  milk  vrhey  and  from  various  starchy 
materials.     "Another  group  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  production  of  other 
basic  materials  for  rubber  production  from  naval  stores.    In  addition,  the 
discovery  has  been  made  by  the  bureau  tlaat  it  is  possible  to  produce  rubber 
extenders,  a  material  v/hich  can  be  added  to  rubber  t-dthout  impairing  its  basic 
properties,  from  vegetable  oils". 

BEELAK  POR  GLASS.    Business  Week,  May:    Nobody  yet  knov/s  v;hat  share 
of  the  food  pack  can  be  held  in  glass  when  metal  is  again  plentiful. 
Realistic  appraisal  makes  the  glass  men  believe  they  will  keep  a  good  deal 
of  coffee  business  because  the  air  seal  is  restored  when  the  jar  top  is  re- 
placed,   Tliey  also  think  syrup  in  bottles  for  use  on  the  table  is  a  natural 
which  they  can  hardly  lose.    A  glass  company  expects  that  its  laboratories 
will  put  their  final  0,K,  on  a  slip-under  cap  which  permits  resealing  and 
consequent  home  reuse  of  glass  obtained  as  the  package  for  ordinaiy  grocery 
shelf  items.    The  slip-under  seal  takes  far  less  rubber  than  a  conventional 
fruit-jar  ring. 
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THE  PIAG  IS  01  THE. PLOW.  (Soil  Conservation,  June):    In  the  last 
reckoning  all  things  are  purchased  with  food.    Such  is  the  fateful  and 
awful  truth  that  hideous  famines  malce  knov/n,    World-vdde  war  that  today- 
is  strangling  civilization  further  shows  up  the  enormity  of  this  fact, 
rood  is  necessary  for  victory.    Food  is  rationed  "by  aggressors  to  sub- 
jugate rel3ellious  peoples  of  occupied  countries.    Peoples  will  sell  their 
lilDerty,  their  all,  for  food  when  driven  to  e:steinees  of  this  tragic  choice. 
There  is  no  su^jstitute  for  food. 

Seeing  hov;  much  people  will  give  up  for  food,  le^-  us  look  at  the 
things  food  v/ill  "buy;  for  money  is  only  a  syahol— a  convenience  in  exchanges 
of  goods  we  need  and  want.    Our  civilization  is  "bought  with  food;  our 
cultural  advajitages  and  satisfactions,  our  industrial  achievements  as  a 
nation,  and  noiir  our  all-out  war  effort  against  treacherous  and  pov;erful 
enemies-^all  these  are  purchased  with  food, 

ITot  until  tillers  of  soil  have  groim  suiplus  food  "beyond  their  ovm 
needs  are  their  fellov/s  released  to  t alee  up  other  tasks  than  those  of 
growing  food-^tasks  of  a  complex  division  of  lahor  that  give  rise  to  high 
standards  of  living  and  great  national  effort.    This  principle  holds  true 
regardless  of  the  motive  that  may  prompt  tillers  of  soil  to  grov;  food  "be- 
yond their  own  needs,  whether  urged  on  "by  whip-lashes  of .  slave  drivers, 
as  in  ancient  Egypt,  or  "by  allurements  of  the  profit  motive  in  our  heydays 
of  peace,  or  "by  compulsions  of  vrar  in  our  present  crisis. 

Lvim"ber^acks  do  not  log  forest  stands  of  tim'ber  uQless  food  is  made 
ayailahle.    Miners  do  not  dig  the  ore  out  of  the  "bov/els  of  majestic 
mountains-- nor  do  skilled  mechanics  make  powerful  munitions  of  v/ar.  Brave 
soldiers  do  not  fight  our  "battles  of  freedom  unless  food  is  groxm  in 
a"bundance  for  their  daily  needs  "by  our  tillers  of  soil,    ^ood,  a"buiidant 
and  ade^luate,  is  necessarj^  to  victory.     The  flag  is  on  the  plow  as  well 
as  on  the  "battleship  and  on  the  tarik. 

THADS  BAHIHSPl  HSMOVSD.  ('fashington  Post,  June  2):    Secretary  of 
Commerce  Jesse  Jones  anno"unced  that  all  of  the  kS  State  G-overnments  have 
put  minimum  trucking  and  reciproca,!  license  regulations  into  immediate 
effect  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  war  materials  over  the  lTation*s  high- 
ways.   Ten  da2?'s  ago  a  committee  of  governors  received  from  iFederal  officials 
a  list  of  the  minim-am  rOcgulations  de3ira"ble,  and  promised  to  make  v/hatever 
changes  were  necessar^^  vrithin  ten  days.     Some  States  already  had  more  liberal 
regulations  and  did  not  have  to  make  changes,  "but  ahout  two- thirds  did 
make  changes.     The  reciprocal  license  arrangement  vjill  mean  that  any  truck 
carrj'lng  papers  identifying  its  cargo  as  war  material  will  he  ahle  to  go 
from  State  to  State  vrithout  t-uj^ing  the  license  plates  frequently  required 
at  each  State  "border. 

CATTLSM  DO  THEIH  BIT.  (Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  May  26):    The  cattle- 
men are  doing  their  "bit,  too.     In  answer  to  demands  for  a  larger  production 
to  "help  v/in  the  war,  "  live-stock  men  are  hard  at  work.    They  are  increasing 
their  herds  as  well  as  intensifying  their  feeding  operations.    So  far  this 
year  cattle  have  "been  moving  to  slaughter  at  a  phenomenal  rate.  Shipments 
from  the  cattle  outfits  here  are  running  far  ahead  of  recent  years. 
Aberdeen,  S.D.,  once  the  largest  shipping  center  in  the  West,  has  reported 
huge  _  shipments  to  Chicago  and  Sioux  City  (lov/a)  packing  houses.     The  tota.l 
shipments  out  of  that  point  are  expected  to  exceed  1,300  carloads  this 
year. 
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BETTER  IK  MEXICO.  (Agriculture  in  the  Anericas,  June): 

The  forthcoming  Inter-American  Conference  of  Agriculture  in  Mexico  City 
has  "brought  into  prominence  the  host  country's  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Ingeniero  Marte  H,  Gomez,  chairman  of  the  organizing  committee  responsihle 
for  the  event,    Traveling  through  Mexico,  the  delegates  will  see  many 
evidences  of  the  progress  that  has  "been  made  under  his  direction  in  improv- 
ing agriculture.    Secretary  Gomez,  has  launched  an  agricultural  program 
so  broad  that  it  has  been  called  "a  new  agrarian  reform. "    Its  goal,  in 
the  v;ords  of  President  Avila  Camacho,  is  "the  economic  emancipation  of 
the  Mexican  farmer, "  and  it  includes  intensification  of  irrigation,  soil 
conservation  through  crop  rotation,  increased  crop  production,  encourage- 
ment of  livestock,  expansion  of  the  system  of  fam-to-market  roads,  and 
adequate  provision  for  agricultural  credit.    J^arte  R.  Gomez  is  symbolic 
of  the  new,  vigorous  spirit  of  agriculture  in  his  homeland. 

ALONG  THE  MJTRITIOH  ERONT.  (N.Y.  Times,  June  k)  :    In  the  laboratories 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Dr.  Ancel  Keys,  who  is  special  consultant 
on  food  to  Secretary  of  War  Stimson,  is  engaged  in  interesting  nutritional  |f 
research.    Using  members  of  the  Army  as  his  '•guinea  pigs''.  Dr.  Keys  is  re-* 
questing  the  men  to  run  treadmills  and  perform  various  manual  tasks.  The 
purpose  of  the  experiments  is  to  establish  well-defined  relationships  be- 
tween specific  foods  and  degrees  of  fatigue. 

Of  even  more  unusual  interest,  however,  is  the  v;ork  of^Dr.  Anton  J. 
Carlson,  physiologist  at  the  University  of  Chicago,    Recently  this  authority 
began  a  four-year  study  to  find  the  "optimum  human  diet".    This  diet,  of 
practical  worth  to  practically  everj'^  one,  vn.ll  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  "best  possible  balance  of  food  to  enable  a  person  to  develop  fully  and  j 
to  live  longest  v;ith  the  best  possible  health."  ^ 

BRIGHT  SPOTS  lU  WAR  EDOUOMIES.  (The  National  Provisioner.  May  30) : 
Granted  that  our  v/artime  economy  is  causing  some  hai^ships  and  drastic 
changes  in  ways  of  doing  business,  it  has  also  forced  many  shifts  for  the 
better.    Many  firms  have  realized  tha.t  their  delivery  costs  \^^ere  exorbitant, 
but  could  do  little  about  it  because  they  vrere  forced  to  meet  similar 
service  from  competitors.    The  proposal  to  remove  more  fat  from  carca,sses 
and  cuts  at  the  point  of  slaughter,  although,  it  v/ill  call  for  more  labor, 
has  its  friends.     "I  don*t  v/ant  to  be  accused  of  rar^k  heresy,"  says  one 
packinghouse  official,  "but  I  never  could  see  the  economy  in  hauling  fat 
out  to  the  retailer,  have  him  trim  it  off,  and  then  haul  it  back  to  be 
'processed."    Another  packer  raised  the  point  tliat  v;hen  the  fat  trimming 
proposal  goes  through,  it  probably  vd.ll  be  "for  keeps."    As  he  points  out: 
"Once  Mrs,  Housewife  starts  getting  her  cuts  on  a  pre-trimmed  basis,  she  is 
not  likely  to  accept  the  old  system  of  v/eighing  the  meat,  and  then  trimming 
it.    Even  when  the  emergency  is  over  and  fats  are  again  plentiful,  she  is 
not  likely  to  stand  for  the  old  v;ay  of  buying  mec^t. " 

ABUimAlTT  MAPLE  SUGAR.  (Better  Parma,  June  l) :    The  largest  maple  crop 
in  several  years  was  produced  in  Nev;  York  from  "sugar-bushes"  this  spring, 
U7  percent  more  than  last  year.    ITev;  York  produced  933.000  gallons  of  sirup 
and  177,000  pounds  of  sugar.    Termont,  the  leader,  as  usual,  had  1,310,000 
gallons  of  sirup,  and  320,000  pounds  of  sugar.    Quality  is  generally  excellent 
Prices  are  substantially  higher  than  last  year. 
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BURAL  PLAMIITCr.    The  leading  article  in  the  Planners'  Journal  April- 
Juno  "by  Sllery  Poster,  reviews  rural  planning  developments  "before  and 
after  the  Mt.  'feather  agrecmont.    The  conclusion  says  in  part:    i?odav,  the 
vork.  of  the  rui'al  planning  committees  is  being  oriented  aro-'ond  three  JoTds, 
One  is  the  **food  for  freedom'^  program,  in  which  the  planning  comnittees 
are  assisting  the  "boards  estahlished  by  Secretary  ^ficketrd  to  give  special 
attention  to  war  problems,    iThe  second  job  is  post-vrar  planning,  in  which 
the  reparbrnent  of  Agriculture  is  activel:j  engaged.     Ste.te,  county,  and 
community  committees  will  develop  the  state  azid  local  features  of  a  natior^al 
program  for  agriculture's  part  in  post-war  United  States.    She  third  job  has 
to  do  with  fana  problems  connected  vrith  the  establishjuent  of  v;ar  industries 
and  irilitar^^  bases  in  rural  areas,  \s'ith  resultant  displacement  of  farm 
families.      .Parmers  and  officials  of  the  fann  prograiii  lock  for^\'ard  to  it  as 
a  further  step  in  the  democratic  and  enlightened  effo:^t  to  develop  and  im- 
pro\''e  agriculture  as  a  fruitful  and  sacisfying  pursuit  of  free  men,  and  as 

the  provider  of  a  more  adequate  diet  for  the  Uniteo.  States  and  its  friends  

Tiie  centra.!  idea  as  the  v:or]r  goes  for^mrd  on  the  new  task  is  the  traditional 
democratic  one  of  people  living  together  ;peaceably  by  guaranteeing  to  each, 
other  certain  agreed  urpon  rights,  a,llowing  special  privileges  to  none,  deal- 
ing with  common  problems  on  the  basis  of  majority  opinion  and  deCivSion,  — 
with  government  protecting  the  individur-l  in  his  rights  vand  helping  him  to 
be  a  free  and  usef-ol  member  of  democracy's  organic  whole,    [Uliose  engaged  in 
the  v'QTk.  feel  that  the3''  h^ve  fcjind  a  v.ray  to  melee  plpnning  democratic,  v/hich 
fits  the  cult'ire  of  miral  America.    Thoj  aren't  sa3^ing  tha.t  the  sa^ie  methods 
v/ould  fit  the  culture  of  o-:.r  cities,    leather,  they  are  interested  in  ex- 
changing e:rr'eri8nce3  ^-ith  r^lanners  who  work  in  the  urban  and  industrial 
fields.    Such  exchan.ge  will  be  mce^sa^-  if  rural  and  urban  people,  jointly, 
are  to  develop  a  vray  of  planning  democratically  at  the  multitudinous  points 
where  rural  and  urban  problems  meet. 

bAIIADIALT  CICZrIDia  HCOHOMES.  (Business  l^eek,  May  3C) :    Clothing  econo- 
mies have  already  been  made  which  are  estimated  to  save  enough  cloth  for  one 
uniform  for  every  member  of  Canada's  armed  forces  (a  U.S.  adaptation);  deliv- 
ery services  ha.ve  been  cxirtailed  and  vrill  be  cut  further;  there  h^as  been  an 
important  rediiction  in  designs  and  varieties  of  paper  products;  designs  of 
prints  and  rayon  fabrics  have  been  curtailed;  the  packaging  of  fish,  tobacco, 
and  other  products  has  been  st^undardized.    Designs  of  boilers  and  radiators 
have  been  redused;  so  have  the  nwber  of  sizes  of  bolts  and  screws,  plumbing 
equipment,  shipping  cases,  and  farm  machinery.    Rubber  footwear  styles  have 
been  cut  from  35U  to  65,  and  full-fashioned  hosier;^'-  from  kO  to         The  immediate 
program  includes  further  concentration  of  production,  one  or  more  plants  tak- 
ing over  elimination  of  duplication  in  sales  effort;  elimination  of  cross-tiaulin^ 
and  other  delivery  vastage  through  a  new  division  of  territories. 
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MOltBT  IS  HS^.TY  HOOS.  (Vsaiaces^  Fameri  ^iay  30)  t    Hogs  are.  coming 
into  maiket  these  days  no  heavier  than  a  yea.r  ago,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  prices  are  $6  a  hi?ndred  higher  and  that  com  prices  are  only  up  16 
cents  a  "bushel,    iChere  is  good  money  in  feeding  hogs  to  heavier  wei^ts 
on  the  present  corn-hog  ratio,  hut  comparatively  fev;  fanners  seem  to  want 
it,    ^itli  heavy  shipments  abroad,  we  are  apparently  going  to  "be  short. on 
lard  for  a  good  while  to  come.    Hog  prices,  in  view  of  lend-lease  pu>» 
chases,  will  stay  near  the  ceiling  most  of  the  summer.    And  lend^^lease 
huying  will  also  keep  prices  of  heavy  hogs  up  close  to  the  price  for 
light  hogs.    Any  famer  \rho  has  feed  or  can  huy  it  at  present  prices  will 
find  it  worth  v/hile  to  feed  hogs  to  heavier  weights.    Difficulties  in 
transportation  later  may  make  some  folks  inclined  to  ship  hogs  light  a- 
head  of  the  tra>ffic  jami,  "but  for  the  time  "being,  the  argument  is  all  in 
favor  of  the  heavy  hog, 

ynsSZIHa  OP  GSEMS  aids  HESr^ASCH.  (Science  Service  report  from 
Syracuse) :    Mala-ria  germs,  end  pro'ba'bly  the  geiros  of  other  diseases  as 
well,  can  he  frozen  at  temperatures  colder  than  100  degrees  "below  zero 
in  the  Fahrenheit  scale  end  kept  at  that  extremely  frigid  temperature  for 
as  long  as  seven  vreeks  without  damage,  Br.  Eeginald  D.  Manv/ell,  of  Syracuse 
University  here,  announces. 

Eis  method,  so  far  applied  only  to  gems  of  "bird  malaria,  consists 
of  instantaneous  freezing  of  the  germs  in  a  small  amount  of  tlie  "birds* 
"blood  in  a  test  tu'be  hy  v/hirling  the  tuoe  at  high  speed  in  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  dry  ice.    2Ihav;ing  v/ithin  a  fev;  seconds  is  reftuired  to  avoid  " 
killing  the  germs  imen  the  scientist  wants  to  examine  them  or  use  them 
for  other  erperimental  purptosea.    Saving  of  shipping  sps^e  and  reduction 
in  eapense-'  id.ll  he  one  result  of  Dr.  l^anvmll's  achievement,  since  genns 
can  now  he  shipped  frozen  in  small  containers  from  one  laboratory  to 
another,  instead  of  in  the  bodies  of  guinea  pigs,  birds  or  other  laboratory 
animals  requiring  bulky  cages  and  special  handling  en  route. 

HOHTH  OF  THE  BOSDES.  (Agriculture  in  the  Americas,  June):  Canada 
is  the  G^rgantua  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  fardly  of  nations,  with  an  area 
of  3»5C>0,000  square  miles»  slightly  greater  than  that  of  Brazil  and  a 
sixth  larger  than  the  United  States.    It  is  even  more  sparsely  populated 
than  most  of  the  South  American  countries,  containing  only  11,000,000  people, 
most  of  whom  live  within  3^0  miles  of  the  United  States.    Canada* s  popular 
tion  density  is  only  about  3  persons  per  square  mile,  'compai'^d  with  U3 
in  this  country.    Agriculture  employs  more  people  than  any  other  single 
Canadian  industry.    In  value  of  total  output,  faming  runs  a  strong  second 
to  manufacturing  for  the  country  as  a  whole  aiid  predominates  in  the  western 
provinces.    Livestock,  dairy  products,  tobacco,  and  fruit  are  leading  agri»* 
cultural  items  in  the  two  central  provinces.    In  the  pradrie  provinces  of 
the  west,  vrhere  agriculture  accounts  for  h2  to  72  percent  of  the  net  value 
of  production,  wheat  and  livestock  are  the  big  items.    Unlike  United  States 
farmers,  Canadians  lack  an  extensive  domestic  maiket  and  have  always  de- 
pended heavily  on  exports, 

ARMY  VE!I!BRimHIAlTS  SPS3D  FHSSH  MEAT  TO  POECES.  (National  Provisioner, 
May  30):    One  of  the  biggest  jobs  in  Uncle  Sajn's  army  is  to  keep  food  roll- 
ing to  the  fighting  men  —  v/herever  they  may  be  on  duty.    Located  in  the 
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''meat  "basket"  of.  the  iiation,  the  Seventh  Co2*ps  Area,  ^^dth  headquarters 
at  Omaha,  is  pls^^ing  a  Vital  p^t  in  Iceepirii*- the  food  rolling  from  the  • 
important  producing  states  of  Iov7a»  ITebraska,  Minnesota,  Missouri  and 
Kansas.    In  a  recent  month,  Seventh  OPTps  Area  inspectors  passed  on 
63 f 932,0^7  l"bs,  of  prqdiicts  'of "  animal  origin.    Moat,  "butter  and  eggs 
represented  in' this  total  exceeded  100  carload.s  a  dav.    Inspection  for 
purity  and  quality  is  the  Jol)  of  the  veterinarian  and  his  staff  of  hk 
officers  and  100  enlisted  men  operating  over  the  area.    Routine  of  aircy 
inspection  and  "buying  has  "been  speeded  up  materially.    There  is  no  more 
advertising  for  "bids.  .  A  packinghouse  vrlth  products  to  sell  to  the  Ai^y 
gets  in  touch  with  one  of  the  Chicago  units  "by  phone,  telegram  or  letter. 
Or  the  Chicago  CJoarte master  unit  may  call  approved  processors  for  pur-, 
chase  arrangements.    Contract  provisions  caii  he  made  "by  phons  or  telegrcim. 
Under  the  present  system  of  "buying  and  inspection  in  the  Seventh  Corps 
Area,  it  is  possTole  for  product  to  "be  ordered  in  the  morning  from  Cliicago, 
inspected,  and  shipped  out  ^  the  same  day. 

BOm)  BESF  FOR  CIVILIJ^IIS.  (iTational  Crrocers  Bulletin,  June)  :  Meat 
packers  are  giving  consideration  to  the  possioility  of  using  their  new 
method  of  preparing  and  handling  l?eef  for  military  use  for  regular  civilian 
markets.    More  and  more  "beef  for  the  armed  forces  is  "being  "boned  at  the 
packing  plant  and  prepared  so  that  it  is  ready  for  cooking  upon  arrival, 
^fhile  lucent  packaging  and  frev^'^ing  developments  licve  greatly  overcome  con- 
sumer prejudice  toxvferd  frozen  meats,  the  pro"b'lem  of  paclraging  cuts  in  a 
way  tha.t  vdll  please  the  consumer's  eye,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
the  mea,t  frozen  until  delivered  to  the  consumers  are  the  serious  ones  fac- 
ing packers  who  visualize  extending  freezing  and  "boning  operations  to 
civilian  distri'bu.tion  channels* 

CAHELSSS  CUQ?TI1TC-  OS'  FCE3ST3.  (Colorado  Spring  Gazette,  Ua,j  k)  i 
forest  fires  have  flared  throughout  ITov;  Sngland  and  federal  and  state  officials 
charge  sa'botage.    FBI  and  army  intelligence  are  pressing  every  clew  to 
uncover  enemy  agents.    Protection  of  timher  resources  needed  in  the  war 
effort  is  as  necessary"  as  conservation  of  other  essential  supplies.  Is 
it  not  also  sehotage  when  forests  are  ruined  through  indiscriminate  cutting? 
©lat  is  v/hat  a  fev/  i-esponsi"ble  people  impatient  to  serve  the  war  effort, 
are  urging.    Sincerity  of  purpose  does  not  offset  thoughtlessness.  S'imher- 
laad  laid  "bare  hy  the  aXQ  is  de^t^royed  as  certainl3>"  as  "by  fire.     It  v.dll' 
no  longer  produce.    It  may  ser^e  today's  need,  ho\/ever  vrastcfully,  "but  it 
will  not  serve  tomorrovr^s.    Srcitod  people,  who  put  assuimed  war  need  ah  eve 
ever;^''  other  consideration  do  not  v/ell  serve  even  v;ar  need.    The  nation 
needs'  its  forest  resources  not  as  never  "before.    It  may  need  them  even 
more  tomorrow.    It  can  serve  today's  naed  without  making  shamhles  of  its 
forests.    If  it  forgets  the  hard  lesson  in  conservation  it  so  painfully 
learned,  it  will  have  no  forests  tomorrow  and  it  will  have  need,  perliaps 
even  v;ar  need. 

POOD  lUK^S  TOmn  soldiers,  (science  Service  reports  from  Cambridge, 
May  25)5    The  toughening-up  of  military  manpower  is  to  a  largo  extent  a 
matter  of  feeding-up,  in  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Jc'^m  D.  Black  of  Harvard 
v;ho  spoke  at  the  Harvard  t/ar  Institute.    Studies  of  large  samples  of  the  : 
American  white  population  in  variotis  geographic  sections  show  that  from 
26  to  ko  per  cent  a>re  living  on  inadoquato  diets,  with  ITogrocs  even  v/orse 
off.    To  malce  men  fit  to  fight,  and  also  fit  to  work  at  full  efficiency 


in  factories,  this  condition  must  "be  radic<?2l7  corrected.    Experience  in 
Britain  has  sho\vn  that  such  mass  corrective  feeding  is  hoth  praoticalDle 
and  profitahle. 

Prof.  Black  v/amed  that  we  may  "be  \rp  against  actual  food  shortages 
in  this  ccontr:/  "before  the  v/ar  is  much  older.    He  anticipated  no  trotible 
for  the  current  year,  hut  stated  that  lacks  in  some  commodities  might  "be 
felt  as  early  as  1S^3»  especially  if  drought  or  other  crop-curtailing 
conditions  should  occur.    Deliberate  over-production  should  he  planned 
for  ilnierican  agriculture,  he  helieves. 

Looking  forward  to  the  reuiiildlng  of  the  v;orld  after  the  war.  Prof, 
Black  gave  approval  to  Vice-President  I'/allace^s  proposal  to  meke  outright 
done/t-ions  of  siirplus  farm  comnodities  for  the  feeding  arJ.  clothing  of 
liberated  hut  impoverished  and  starving  peoples,    -Tlie  Anerican  people, 
he  sa/ld,  v/ould  ho  much  more  likely  to  accept  such  a  plan  timn  to  consent 
to  a  general  tearing  d.om  of  all  tariff  harriers, 

MOBIL?:  LA5.0H  AIDS  PAHMS  OP  BPJTAIIT.  (iTew  York  Times,  May  30):  0!he 
mohility  of  fa,rm  leoor  is  just  as  important  on  the  agricultural  front  as 
the  mohility  of  troops  on  a  hattlefront.     HTnis  is  the  lesson  the  British 
have  learned  after  two  years  of  ejrperiraontn.ng  with  the  Vfomen's  Land  Army. 
As  a  result  majiy  "mohile  snuads'*  of  land  girls  are  nov/  being  organized 
to  act  as  shock  troops  to  meet  the  crises  of  planting,  cultivating  and 
harvesting  on  the  fa^rns  because  of  the  labor  shortage.    Although  the  original 
system  of  sending  girls  to  live  on  fa,rms  a,nd  work  only  for  employing  farmers 
is  being  continued,  the  Land  Army  is  placing  greater  em^jhasis  this  Spring 
on  the  creation  of  gangs  of  girls  who  live  together  in  hotels  or  army  huts 
and  are  sent  out  whenever  farmers  call  for  help.    In  Gom.6  cas=5es  these  groups 
of  girls  have  their  ov;n  farming  projects  to  work  on  while  kept  as  reserves 
to  be  throvm  in  as  needed, 

CAH-3  IKCF3AS51S  MOTOR  MILliIS.  (Public  P^ads,  May):    In  the  interest  of 
conservation  of  harvd  to  get  supplies  such  as  gasoline,  tires  and  motor 
vehiclcc,  it  behooves  each  Agency  operating  vehicles  upon  essential  activi- 
ties to  reauire  maximun  efficiencj'"  of  perf orm.ance,    E:rhaustive  tests  recently 
reported  by  the  Public  Poa,ds  Administration  developed  facts  supporting  the 
following  conclusion:     "On  the  average,  there  is  a  JO-percent  variation  be- 
tv:e8n  posBible  performance  and  the  actual  perfonnance  of  vehicles  in  service. 
Since  not  over  lO-percent  of  this  variation  should  be  due  to  laxk  of  maintenance, 
there  remains  a  20«porcent  variation  that  must  be  charged  to  lm]Droper  operation 
of  the  vehicle,"    Proper  instruction  and  adeci\iate  control  of  operators  of 
motor  vc'iicles  will  rr.e^ze  an  important  contribution  to  the  v;ar  effort. 
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GOTTOIT  CULTimTIOIT.  (Better  Crops  With  Plant  Pood,  ^^ay) :    The  ques-  J 
tion  of  when  and  how  to  cultivate  cotton  has  been  investigated  by  the  Mississipll 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,    HTce  results  of  this  work  are  reported  in  | 
Technical  Bulletin  2S  of  the  Station,  entitled  "Weed  Control  aiid  Cotton 
Tillage."    They  foimd  that  cotton  h^,d  to  be  cultivated  in  ort3,er  to  control 
v/ecds,  but  too  frequent  or  too  deep  ciiltivation  reduced  yields.    Too  great 
an  interval  bctv/cen  cultivations  allowed  weeds  to  get  such  a  start  that 
cultivation  had  to  be  vcr;^r  deep  and  thorougli  in  order  to  control  the  weeds, 
and  this  often  tended  to  reduce  yields.      About  every  10  or  12  days  v;as  found 
to  be  the  most  desirable  frequency  of  cultivation  and  except  for  the  first 
one  or  tv;o  times  through  the  cultivation  should  be  rather  siiallow  since  many 
of  the  food  roots  are  near  tho  surface.  m 
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POODS  ESQIJIHEKSITTS  COMMIQSE.  (liTar  Production  Board  press  release, 
June  5) :    A  Poods  Bequirenents  Ccfflmittee  with  control  over  prod-'iction  and 
allocation  of  all  civilian  and  military-  food  si:tpplies  has  been  established 
within  IfPB,  vdth  Secretary  of  .A^riciatirre  Wickard  as  chairman.     The  new 
Coimnittee  v;as  named  hy  Donald  Nelson,  W3  ciiaiman.     It  :'/ill  determine 
civilian,  military  and  foreign  food  requirements  and  has  authority  to  in- 
crease or  limit  domestic  production  of  foods  as  wel".  as  food  imports.  Food 
rationing  remains  in  the  haaids  of  CPA.     In  addition  to  Secretar:''  V/ickard 
the  committee  will  consist  of  representatives  of  State,  War  and  'Ba.'^ry  Depart- 
ments, Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration,  Boam  of  Sconomic  Warfare,  and 
WFB  divisions  of  Industry  Operations,  Materials  and  Civilian  Supply.  I^e- 
cisions  of  the  Committee  v;iil  "be  final  suhject  to  approval  of  ''/PB.    When  all 
facts,  programs  and  estimates  have  "been  ass-^rahled  and  st  idied.  Foods  Eequire- 
ments  Committee  will  make  the  final  decii^ion  on  how  all  foods  sliall  "be  pro- 
duced and  allocated  in  the  light  of  their  availability  and  of  the  materi.-^-l 
and  equipment  necessary  to  produce,  process,  trejisport  and  store  them.  Hie^ 
order  establishing  the  Committee  assigns  definite  functions  .?ind  responsibili- 
ties to  various  agencies  concerned  with  food  problems.    The  DoDA  will  report 
regularly  on  domestic  food  production  and,  after  consulting  with  the  State 
Department  and  BEW,  on  food  Imports.    The  USDA  also  v/ill  be  responsible  for: 
(l)  Increasing  or  limiting  domestic  farm  production  in  accordance  vdth  de- 
cisions of  Committee;  (2)  earlier  stages  of  food  production  in  general;  C3) 
importation  of  foods  and  agricoltural  materials  from  v:hich  foods  are  derived 
(these  povjers  have  been  delegated  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  with- 
in the  USDA  by  the  EW) ;  (U)  formulation  of  programs  for  conservation  of 
critical  foods  or  agricultural  materials  from  v/hich  foods  are  derived. 

PLALTO?  PIBSRS  IIT.  WAETIME.  (Agric^jlture  ^in  the  Americas,  Jnne) :  In 
every  home  and  shop,  in  every  factor^^  and  mine,  and  on  e\-er^'-  farmland  snip, 
there  are  almost  countless  prod\icts  mpd.e  from  the  slender,  threadlike  -ila- 
ments  which  are  produced  by  a  wid?  variety  of  plants.     Textile  fabrics  for 
clothing  and  household  furnishings;  cables,  ropes,  tv/ines,  and  threads  for 
towing  ships,  binding  grain,  and  catching  fish;  millions  of  burlap  b£?^s  for 
packaging  raw  materials  ajid  man-of ac tured  products  —  these  are  a  few  of  the 
hundreds  of  articles  that  are  made  from  plant  fibers.    Nearly  tv;o  thousand 
recognized  plants  yield  useful  fibers  and  fibrous  material  but  for  only  a 
few  of  the  hundreds  of  kno-m  s-oecies  are  used  in  large  quantities  in  industry, 
and  these  divide  into  three  classes.    Hard  fibers,  which  extend  througn  tne 
pulpy  tissues  of  the  leaves  and  leaf  btems  of  plants.    The  hard  fibers  ol 
primary  imrDortance  are  abaca,  sisal,  ^d  henequen,  all  of  which  are  used  i 
the  man^afacture  of  different  tyoes  of  cordage,  particularly  that  in  wriicn 
tensile  strength  and  durability  are  desired.    Soft  or  bast  fibers,  whicn  are 
obtained  from  the  inner  bark  of  plants.    The  outstanding  fibers 
are  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  the  most  important  uses  of  which  arc  in  botn  line 
and  coarse  textile  fabrics  and  many  different  types  of  cords,  twines,  ana 
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threads.    Seed  filDers,  which  are  prodiiced  inside  of  seed  pods.    !I?he  lead- 
ing product  of  this  t^e  is  cotton,  perhaps  the  most  versatile  of  all 
fihrous  substances.    Kapok,  v;hioh  "belongs  in  the  same  group,  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  life-savin.^  apparatus,  insulation,  and  upholstering, 
Nature  scattered  useful  fihsr  plants  widely  ever  the  face  of  the  glohe,  hut 
marJrind  through  the  centuries  has  done  a  thorough  joh  of  rearranging  ^them 
so  that  today  production  of  most  of  the  leaders  has  "become  concentrated  in 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  particularly  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  south 
Pacific.    The  Western  Hemisphere,  while  rolativel";-  self-s^jiff icient  in  food 
production,  has  never  gone  in  heavily  for  the  prooiction  of  lihers  in  compe- 
tition \j±th  low-cost  areas  of  the  Sast  and  is  on  an  import  hs.sis  for  all  of 
the  principal  fihers  mentioned  except  cotton  and  henequen. 

POOD'S  ¥AH  V70EIIY.  (Business  Week,  May  30)  :    ITithin  the  short  space  of 
six  months,  the  food  manufacturing  industry  —  once  regarded  as  aljnost  immune 
to  wa2*time  ravages  —  has  seen  200  grocer;>''  items  go  into  limho  'because  there 
are  no  packaging  materials  for  them.    Canned  pork  and  "beans  are  fast  fading 
into  a  memory  (producers  of  this  item  alone  annually  consumed  enou^^  steel 
to  fahricate  tvro  thousand  30-ton  tanks).    Other  processors  similarlj'*  hs.ve 
forsaken  their  chosen  fields,  have  even  entered  such  foreign  domains  as  air- 
plane  parts,  screv/s,  machine-;'^Tm  suh-assem"blies.    ''/lien  the  Associated  G-rocery 
Manufa-cturers  of  America  last  week  assemhled  in  Manhattan  for  their  semi- 
annual meeting,  government  officials  calmly  v/arned  that  the  clianges  are  only 
"beginning.    Hew  packaging  specifications  a,re  coming  for  Daking  po^/der,  cleansers, 
coffee,  jams,  jellies,  preserves,  to  oaxjco.    There'll  he  a  growing  trend  tov/ard 
the  use  of  paper  conta^iners,  hut  this  trend  wonH  evoke  any  sjniipathetic  priority 
action  on  the  -part  of  \IP3  for  the  relea^so  of  new  machinery.    Although  food  men 
anticipate  no  serious  shortage  of  rail  and  truck  tra.nsportation,  they  i-zill 
have  to  contend  v/ith  a  8lo•^^dovm  in  deliveries,    freight  trains  are  growing 
longer,  therehy  decrea.sing  speed.    The  79  intercoastal  heats  that  used  to 
ship  10,000,000  tons  annually  are  now  out  of  regula-r  service,  adding  to  the 
hurden  of  the  rails,    G-rain  shipments  have  hecn  harred  from  the  G-reat  lakes 
(BW-May  I6  '^2,  ?  Ij),  thus  further  g-amming  up  rail  traff  icw  .  And  imports  can 
no  longer  he  ca.lculated  with  accuracy.    Por  cxamx^le,  a  Brazilian  freighter, 
schedioled  to  land  coffee  in  Hew  York,  may  hurriedly  d-amp  its  cargo  in  Galveston, 
which  uio&jns  that  the  h^j^rer  has  to  plot  a  long  and  unexpected  land  haul  (often 
at  high  rates).    Despite  present  alarms  and  v;orries,  food  manufacturers  see 
one  happy  prospect:    This  war  —    unlike  the  j.ast  one,  which  left  sour  memories 
of  savrdust  flour  and  Johnny-calce  —  is  creating  vast  future  sales  possihilities 
in  the  field  of  vitamins  and  hotter  nutrition,    V/ashington* s  conduct  of  the 
war  effort  has  virtually  hecome  a  living  advertisement  for  more  food,  helter 
food. 

CUT  EXPEHSES  TO  IITCESASS  PROFITS.  (National  Grocers  Bulletin,  June): 
At  the  close  of  19^"i-l»  a  grocer,  faced  v/ith  emergency  conditions  and  a  state 
of  v;ar  conducted  some  research  into  oxroenses  and.  discovered  tha,t  certain  of 
these  items  wore  fixed  v/hile  others,  though  necessary,  could,  hy  consciG^^i^^^ 
consideration  on  the  part  of  each  employe,  he  considcrahly  docroasod.  It 
was  discovered  thavt  three  per  cent  net  profit  could  he  made  on  sales  vorame 
on  a  certain  hasis  of  operation,  and  that  the  profits  went  higher  with  the 
practice  of  more  stringent  economies  and  the  elimination  of  waste.    Por  examplei 
everjr  three  cents  saved  was  equivalent  to  a  dollar  in  sales,  and.  multiplying 
each  ratio  hy  ten  produced  a  most  spectacular  figure.    Thus  thirty  cents 
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saved  equalled  ten  dollars  in  saler.,  ^rhile  three  dollars  sc.ved  amounted  to 
a  hundred  dollars  in  sales,  and  so  on.    In  the  office  it  vras  pointed  out 
that  a  three-cent  stamp  vras  ecuivalent  to  a  dollar  in  sales  and  a  five-cent 
"box  of  paper  clips  the  equivalent  of  $1,66  in  sales;  that  three  dollars  in 
excess  cost  represented  in  the  waste  of  stationer^'"  or  printed  forms  e(lualled 
a  hundred  dollars  in  sa.les,  and  so  on.    The  next  point  of  attack  v;as  insurnace 
costs  and  it  vras  discovered  that  carelessness  and  vraste  accumulation  not  only 
created  fire  hazards,  "out  that  a  fire  increased  inr>urance  costs  and  meant  money 
loss,  furthermore,  that  a  bjndred  dolla.r  insurance  premium  equalled  $3»333.33 
in  sales.    "The  p'ro"blem  of  driving  trucks  vras  studied  and  it  v/as  .demonstrated 
tha.t  it  cost  a  minimum  of  eight  cents  a  mile;  that  en  a-verage  of  ten  unnecessary;' 
miles  a  da^r  v.'a.s  the  equivalent  of  3»650  miles  a  year,  and  at  a  cost  of  eight 
cents  per  mile  represented  $292  in  cost  or  a  net  profit  absorption  of  more 
than  seven  thousand  dolla.rs  iii  annurJ.  sales ^     ^t  vras  learned  from  research 
along- these  lines  tha-t  a.  sixty  dollar  a  month  clerk  unnecessa/rily  employed 
equalled  $2U,000  in  sales  a  year,  and  that  any  unnecessary  employe  earning  as 
much  as  $150  a.  month  was  the  equivalent  of  $60,000  in  r;nnual  sales, 

MkT  DEHYDHA.TI01T.  (The  National  Provisioner,  May):    An  important 
food  factor  in  V/orld  l^ar  I,  dehydrated  meat  appears  destined  to  plsy  an  even 
"bigger  role  in  the  v;inning  of  Iforld  t^ar  II.    A  shipment  of  dehydrated  mutton 
has  already  "been  made  to  G-reat  Britain  by  an  Australian  packer.    Test  v;ork 
with  dehydrated  meat  has  "been  going  on  in  this  coimtry  for  some  time  in  Chi- 
cago, at  the  government  exi^erimental  station  at  Beltsville,  Md. ,  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  elsevrhere.    Manufacturers  of  dehydrating  equipment  are  co- 
operating, and  have  been  doing  work  on  their  ovm  initiative.    At  least  tv/o 
equipment  makers  v/ith  experience  in  dehydrating  other  food  products  believe 
they  ha.ve  the  ansv^r  to  the  special  problems  involved  in  removing  moisture 
from  meat.    Meat  deh^rdration  is  not  nev;.    It  v/as  one  of  the  earliest  knovna 
methods  of  meat  preservation;  its  beginnings  are  lost  in  antiquity.  Today, 
the  problem  is  far  more  than  one  of  merely  removing  the  v;ater  to  produce  a 
product  that  will  keep,    Palatability  of  the  finished  product  —  after  it 
has  been  remoistened  and  prepared  for  human  consumption  —  is  one  of  the 
principal  considerations.     Then  there  is  the  major  problem  of  obtaining 
equipment  th-a..t  v;ill  allow  vol^ome  Droduction  at  low  ha.ndli  ng  cost  to  moe  t  the 
expected  needs  of  the  P3CC  and  the  armed  forces.    Proper  storage  01  the-  de- 
hydrated product  is  another  detail  av;aiting  final  solution.    But  good  progress 
is  being  made  all  along  the  line.    More  is  being  learned  about  the  stage  of 
moisture  removal  that  caji  be  reached  vrithout  clianging  the  meat  protein.  The 
percentage  of  fat  that  can  be  allovrcd  for  best  results  and  optimum  processing 
of  the  meat  before  dehydration  are  further  points  being  cleared  up  by  meat 
researchers. 

Conservation  of  shipping  space  is  the  principal  reason  for  dehydration. 
The  dehydrated  Australian  mutton,  in  its  original  form,  would  iiave  required 

times  more  g-j^QCQ  than  did  the  dried  product  •    As  for  dehydrated  vegetables, 
the  Army  has  already  ordered  18,000,000  lbs,  of  potatoes,  onions,  carrots, 
cabbage,  beets,  rutabagas  and  sweet  potatoes,  Lend-lease  demand  also  enters 
into  the  picture.    For  some  time,  dehydrated  eggs  and  milk  products  have 
been  going  abroad  in  heavy  volume,  to  save  space.    So  why  not  dehydrated  meat? 


Meat  dehydration  work  in  this  country  has  centered  largely  around  beef 
In  Britain,  meat  drying  work  has  been  under  vr&yi/for  a^pnsiderahle  period 
of  time.    Some  of  the  British  dehydrated  produci;  hasten  tro Tight  down  to 
3.5  percent  moisture.    Indications  are  that  10  percent  moisture  may  be  the 
allowable  maximum  for  best  results,  with  6,  J,  or  8  percent  resulting  in 
product  of  best  taste  and  superior  keeping  qualities.    If  meat  is  dehy- 
drated too  far,  there  is  the  danger  of  proteins  being  broken  down.  Over- 
seas work  with  meat  containing  up  to  35  percent  fat  and  research  in  this 
country  on  fat  perc<^tages  show  varying  results.    Indications  are  that  the, 
lower  fat  percentage  makes  for  the  most  acceptable  product. 

Best  results  are  obtained  v/ith  meat  that  has  been  cooked,  after  first 
having  been  processed  into  small  pieces  and  then  desiccated  at  low  temper- 
atures.   Drying  may  be  done  in  either  vacuum  or  air  dryers.  Preparation 
of  the  meat  before  cooking  indicates  that  grinding  to  a 'hamburger"  consist- 
ency makes  for  a  better  finished  product  than  meat  cut  into  larger  pieces. 
While  the  coarser  material  can  be  successfully  dehydrated,  it  is  not  as 
easily  reconstituted  for  consumption. 

TKE  PROBLEM  OP  SYl^THETIC  RUBB'ilH  —  (Thomas  R,  Henry,  Washington  Star 
of  June  7)»    Out  of  this  v;ar  a  vast  new  American  industry  is  being  born. 
It  is  the  making  of  synthetic  rubber.    There  are,  of  course,  three  major 
interests  involved  -  petroleiim,  agriculture  and  alcohol,  and  the  rubber 
industry.    At  the  moment  all  are  co-operating  patriotically,  although 
split  by  honest  differences  of  opiniou  regarding  the  practicability  of  var- 
ious processes.  At  present  only  one  kind  of  rubber  is  being  considered  for 
transportation,  military  or  civilian.    This  is  the  German  Buna  S,  It 
is  the  cheapest  and  most  practical  of  all  the  proposed  synthetic  rubbers 
and  can  b«  mads  almost  as  good  as  one  pleases  -  never,  however,  quite  so 
good  as  natural  rubber  -  by  slight  variations  of  the  chemical  formula. 

About  98  percent  of  Buna  S  consists  of  two  basic  materials  -  buta- 
diene and  styrene.    Neither  of  these  occur  in  nature,  Butadiene  can  be 
made,  by  complex  processes,  from  petroleiim,  from  alcohol  or  from  coal. 
The  third  source  has  received  little  consideration  in  the  United  States. 
Right  now  it  is  a  question  as  to  which  source  is  the  cheapest,  quickest 
and  most  practical,    Styrene  can  be  obtained  from  petroleum  or  from  coal 
tar.    Buna  S  can  be  made  of  almost  any  organic  substance  in  creation.  The 
first  great  hurdle  is  to  change  these  substances  into  petroleum  or 
alcohol  and  the  second  hurdle  is  to  change  petroleum  or  alcohol  into  buta- 
diene.   Butadiene  is,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  light  gas  the  molecule 
of  which  is  composed  of  four  carbon  and  six  hydrogen  atoms. 

All  proposed  processes  whatsoever  must  pass  through  these  two  gates 
before  there  is  any  synthetic  rubber.    Neither  the  petroleum  industry 
nor  the  farm-alcohol  industry  proposes  to  make  a  pound  of  synthetic 
rubber  itself.    Both 'propose  only  to  furnish  established  rubber  manu- 
facturers with  butadiene.    Butadiene  from  petroleum  offers  one  set  of 
problems.    Butadiene  from  alcohol  offers  an  entirely  different  set. 
Styrene,  out  of  anything  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  it,  has  a  whole 
set  of  complexities  of  its  own. 
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HOPE  JF.OM  YUCCA?  (3r.sine&s  V/eek,  Jnne  6,  I'^m-S);  Yucca  Filler  & 
Products  Co.,  v:ith  headquarters  in  Ghina,tcwn.  San  ?ranclsco,  "bef^n  field 
tests  If^st  week  of  p.  lur chine  to  extiar.t  fibers  froia  the  leaves  of  ths 
yucca  plaiit.     If  successf-;.! ,  a  plentiful  raw  material  for  rope,  nattresses, 
iDurlap,  and  upholstery  v;ill  become  available. 

xhe  firm  is  controlled  la-rgely  by  v/ealtiiy  Chinese,  and  has  obtained 
the  right  to  harvest  j^acca  plants  from  goverrjr.ent  v;aste  lands  in  Arizona 
and  He-.v  Mexico  v/ith  shreddin^r  machines  mo-iinted  in  niobile  ujaits  which  can 
be  moved  from  place  to  place  as  harvesting  is  ccr^jleted. 

S-oonsors  of  the  T;roce3s  claim  that  the  fiber  coF.^jares  favorably 
in  appearance  and  textore  v/ith  other  upholstering  jt'aterials.     It  is  green 
in  its  natural  state  bv*t  can  be  bleaclied  wiiite  vrith  cheiriicals. 

TOLLEY  TALKS  Oil  FCODVSITIJATICIJ  -  (rew  York  Times,  June  9):  H.R. 
Tolley,  assistant  ar'inlnis'trator  of  the-Ofiice  of  fiice  Administration, 
addressing  the  i\r.tional  Association  of  P-etsii  G-rccers  and  National 
Ajrerican  '^lolesale  G-rocers'  Associi-tion  in  Chicago,  m-ged  the  grocers  to 
"see  to  it  that  v^e  aren't  caught  as  fiatfocted  by  peace  as- v/e  v;ere  by 
vrar."    Ee  declared  that  after  the  war  it  is  certain  "the  \vorld  v;iii  be 
hungry"  and  *'th^t  imposes  upon  us  as  victors  a  definite  obligation''  in 
helpir^g  end  that  hunger*    He  said  it  ccu?».d  be  ass^imed  that  in  the  r>03t- 
war    period  the  nation's  food  policies  will  be  directed  toward  the 
"permanent  elimina.tion  of  the  nutritional  deficiencies  ivhich  our  prepa-*- 
rSLtio:3s  for  wax-  have  disclosed."    Kr*  Tolioy  told  the  grocers  that  the 
supply  of  food  available  for  distribution  among  the  nation's  domestic 
aiid  civilian  population  during  IQ^S  and  I9U3  is  likely  to  bo  "slif:htly 
less"  per  capita  than  in  IP^l^ 

INTIlCDUCS  555AD  AM)  PCTATO  GiUOY    (New  York  Times,  J\me  9):  A 
candy  ma.de  from  sv/eet  potatoes  and  another  from  three-day- old  bre-ad,  were 
rjnong  the  wartime  exhibits  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Con- 
fectioners' Association  in  ITev  York.    Because  of  the  restrictions  on 
use  of  sugar,'  cerAy  m.anuiactuj:-ers  receive  only  7^  percent  of  t'.e  quajitity 
thsy  received  in  ADril,  l^Ul.    The  industry  is  actively  experinentin^- 
with  lood  products  containing  natural  sij^ars.    The  swee cpota 00/is  being 
introduced  at  the  convention  and  is  schediiled  to  apperr-.on  the  market 
soon.    The  product  is  made  from  the  whole  potato,  to  which  corn  syrup 
and  molasses  are  added.    The  br'^ad  candy  can  be  flavored  v;ith  an;y'thing 
from  chocolate  or  fruit  to  pulverised  coffee  grounds. 

lADDSH  PAIIvT  (Florists  I5xchange,  May  JO):  It  is  quite  corjnon  to 
use  ordinary  ho^ose  paint  on  tree"  ladders,  but  try  plain  linseed  oil.  It 
is  better  as  a  preservative,  but  also  allows  clearer  vision  to  show  up 
defects  in  the  wood« 
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miHTAmZ  DrniTAHY  01  U5,0C0,C00  PSOFTiS.     (Hew  ^ork  Tic^e-s,  Jvoio  9)! 
Plaos  and  studies  bog-on  some  j^ears  1:)efore  the  ^rar  now  ena'ble  the  Brifcish 
i'ood  Minii^/or;/  to  maintain  tho  dietar/  of  tho  nation^s  J-!5,COO,000  poiDulatio 
BayB         [P.  Hoyd,  chief  economic  adviser  to  tliat  Ministry,  spea-riL^:  at 
Washington.    Since  the  cuthreelc  of  the  v/ar,  i-rhen  the  MinistT^  ox  food  first 
came  into  "being  i^rith  a  personnel  of  lees  than  2C0,  it  has  gro'.m  into  a  vas' 
trading  concern  with  an  arjiual  turnover    of  $2,500,000,000,  it:jelf  purclie.s 
in;^  more  than  95  percent  of  Britain* s  food  imports.    It  employs  a  Bt^j^Sf  of 
atout  5,000  at  headquarters  and  ahout  30,000  in  1,^500  local  food  offices. 
It  is  staffed  Oiy  perniaiient  and  temporary  civil  ner;rMits,  the  latter  recruits 
largely  frora  the  food  trades.    It  prides  itself  on  heing  first  and  foremost 
a  husiness  organization.    It  is  the  largest  food  i:riportin,p;  concern  in  the 
v;orld  and  enjoys    the  most  cordial  relations  v:ith  v;hab  is  nov  the  Ls-r-^est 
food  exporting  business  in  the  v;orld,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SOMSTHIiTr}  COL0HLr,.,SCMi;2FIIIG-  CHI3P.     {Iron  U3JU  "Food  For  Grov'th"): 
G-reen  and  yello-.^  vo^c tattles  give  you  vi tannin  A  for  good  health.    ^Ifhc  leafy, 
green  vegetables,  like  tamip  t?;roenB  and  co Harris  and  suinach,  are  just 
ah  out  tops  in  tv^o  vitaznins,  and  th^^y  also  contain  iron,    0?hey  help  to  keep 
you  from  having  colds  and  give  you  a  good  color.    Have  tonatoes,  an  orange,- 
or  a  grapefruit,  or  their  juices,  evezy  day,  to  help  keep  your  teeth  a;id 
mouth  health^'.    And  don't  forget  white  potaoces  or  sweet ootatoos,  at  one 
meal  eo.ch  day.    But  vrhen  you  have  a  good  helxrdng  of  dried  beans  or  peas, 
you  don*t  nee-d  potatoes  at  the  same  meal.    All  vegetahles  do  not  need  to 
he  cooked.    Chow  crisp,  raw  carrots  and  celery  and  cahhage  to  give  your 
teeth  ajid  gijms  some  excrciso.    Sat  rav;  vegota^hles  in  salads,    ik'uit  makes 
a  good  dossert. ...  .apples,  peaches,  strawccrrios,  ^'atcimelon.    Hov;  many 
different  f raits  a?id  horrics  have  you  tasted^ 

605,200  J03S  riLLHlD  3Y  U.S.S.S.    (X'icbory,  Juno):    More  than  a  half 
a  million  jo'os  in  factorios,  shipyai^ds,  -and  officos,  and  50,600  johs  on 
farms  were  filled  oy  tho  United  States  ^m'ploym.ont  Bcryico  during  April,  it 
v/as  annouiicod  Hay  P.'J  "by  Paul  V.  Mcinitt,  Chai.rman  of  tho  War  ManpovA^r  Com- 
mission,   Both  agricultural  and  nonagricultural  placements  "by  TTnitod  States 
employmont  offices  rose  sharply  in  rovsponsc  to  r&TXLdly  c:>rpanding  v;ar  and 
food  production  efforts.    In  all|  6C5j200  placements  v/oro  made  — *  19  porcc: 
more  tiian  in  March,    i'arra  placements  were  h2  percerat  greater  than  in  March. 
With  the  incre3.se  in  placements,  there  has  heen  a  continuing  decrease  in 
the  nunher  of  individusils  available  for  jobs.    Bj-  the  end  of  April,  the  nmb 
cf  job  seekers  registered  in  the  active  files  of  United  States  emplOjiient 
offices  had  dropped  to  k,h  million  —  k  percent  below  the  pi'evious  month, 
and  ik  percent  belov;  the  nuiiber  in  April  19^0. 

^Am::10J^  3AC03n^".     (3'arm  Por  Victory, '  June) :    Grandfather  liked  fat 
Bait  pork-,    I-Ie  said  after  the  Battle  of  B^H  Hun  it  tasted  mighty  good,  and 
•that  vrhen  I  turned  it  dovm  with  baked  beans  on  Saturday  night,  X  didn't 
Hmov;  what  was  good  for  me.    Today  I  am  keeping  house  in  3ngl?nd,  and  provid- 
ing meals  for  children  with  big  appetites.    So,  when  I  learned  that  "Merican 
Bacon"  was  uiirationed,  it  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.    G-ossip  had  it  that 
iit  was  very  queer  bacon,  had  to  be  soaked  for  hour^-,  and  that  there  wasn't 
iDven  a  streak  of  lean  in  it.    It  didn^t  sound  like  American  bacon  to  me. 
wasn't.    It  v/as  just  good  fat  salt  pork.    Out  cajcne  tho  cook  book  (long  slnc^; 
banished  vrith  butter,  eggs,  and  cre^un)  to  my  resi:c9.     "S'at  Salt  Pork,  Count 
Style  —  dip  it  in  com  meal  or  flour,  turn  into  sizzling  hot  spider,  and 
until  golden  brovm.  "    I  v;ish  I  could  tell  my  grandfather  that  a  battle  has 
me  like  fat  salt  pork,  too.    — llie  Outpost,  London. 


A  LIPS-TIME  OF  MTINO.    (San  Diego  Poultry  Journal,  May  25):  In 
Ms  life  a  h-jnan  "being  consumes  a  tremencous  ainouiit  of  food.    In  JO  years 
he  eats  l^i-CO  timos,  liis  'body  weight  —  over  200,000  poimds  of  material. 
The  amount  of  food  he  will  take  includes  6,000  loares  of  hread,  3  oxen,  k 
calves,  k  ho^s,  k  she op/  and  3OO  chickens.    The  amount  of  fish  taken  vdll 
Incliide  2,000  large  fish,  3,000  sardines,  flounders  and  herring.    He  will 
eat  ahout  9»000  pounds  of  potatoes;  lp,000  pounds  of  other  vege tallies; 
li+,000  pounds  of  fniit  and  6,000  quarts  of  nilk.    Ko  will  tal'.o  in  also 
12,000  quarts  of  coffee,  1,000  po^onds  of  salt;  5,000  eggs;  S,000  pounds  of 
sugar;  2,000  pounds  of  cheese;  10,000  quarts  of  water;  and  a  lot  of  smaller 
delicacies. 

PROPER  iriS^lZTNO  FOP.  POPK:.     (iTatlonal  Butter  and  Cheese  Journal,  June): 
Trichine.e  i^rhich  causes  the  serious  disease,  trichinosis,  v;ill  not  survive 
in  pork  treated  hy  a  special  freezing  method  dcvoicped  ay  the  United  States 
Departi-ient  of  Agriculturo.    The  thiclaicss  of  the  cuts  of  poik  or  the  inside 
dimension  of  the  container  dotcnnincs  the  length  of  tirne  the  meat  must  "be 
subjected  to  a  given  temperature  to  destroy  any  trichinae  that  may  he  present. 

Pieces  of  pork  or  pork  prodiicts  not  exceeding  six  inchos  in  thickness 
must  "be  stored  for  a  continuous  period  of  not  less  than  20  days  at  a  tem- 
perature not  higher  than  five  degrees  P.,  or  not  less  than  10  days  at  10 
degrees  P.,  or  not  less  than  six  days  s.t — 20  degrees  P.,  to  assure  com- 
plete protection.    Per  larger  pieces  or  packages  up  to  27  inches  in  thick- 
ness, the  storage  period  is  douhled,  except  in  the  case  of  five  degrees 
when  the  period  is  increased  to  30  daj-s. 

The  "buroau  warns  that  in  many  food  locker  plants  temperatures  arc 
not  kept  low  enough  to  insure  a  complote  kill  in  stored  pork. 

PBDZEIT  AlID  DEEnfDEATICD  EGGS.     (Butchers »  Advocate,  JuLie  3):    The  great 
increase  in  egg  production  during  the  past  two  years  has  "been  ahsorhcd  in  an 
even  greater  degree  through  the  increase  in  the  processing  of  quick  Ttozon 
or  frozen  canned  eggs  and  the  additional  amount  of  eggs  hcing  dried  or  de- 
hydrated.    In  "both  of  these  fields  packaging  plays  a  most  important  part. 
The  majority  of  quick  frozen  or  frozen  eggs  "before  this    great  e:roansion 
in  production  were  packed  in  30-1'b.  tins  and  a  small  portion  in  lO-lo,  tins. 
Because  of  the  changed  tin  situa,tion  since  war  developments  in  the  Par  East 
have  practically  cut  off  the  supply-,  it  is  necessary  tliat  other  foiins  of 
packaging  he  suhstituted  or  sirrplemented  to  the  former  method  of  hajidling 
frozen  eggs.    Some  of  these  eggs  are  now  finding  their  way  into  30-lh,  cy- 
lindrical fiherhoard  containers  and  others  into  10- Ih.  packages,  either  of 
the  cylindrical  trpe  or  tuh  package  made  of  fiherhoard,  or  into  cartons  of 
the  lO-lh.  size  normally  used  in  the  quick  frozen  foods  industry.  These 
of  course  must  have  moisture-proof,  vapor-proof  "bags  or  inner  line:  s  and 
at  the  same  time  he  air  tight,    Carr^.'-ing  this  thought  a  step  further  and 
v/ith  the  trend  of  packaging  more  quick  frozen  eggs,  it  is  reported  that 
certain  of  the  govermental  agencies  purchasing  these  eggs  are  now  request- 
ing that  they  he  put  in  1,  2  and  3-lb.  packages,  part icvlarly  for  U'?;e  un- 
d-er  Lend-Lease,    Prior  to  the  v;ar  emergency  dried  or  powdered  eggs  vrcro 
not  used  in  the  great  quantities  that  are  nov;  "bci-ng  processed.    But  now  is 
an  important  factor  from  a  tonnage  standpoint,     Tlie  groat  impetus  given  to 
the  dried  or  pov;derod  egg  business  has  heon  the  large  quantities  purchased 
for  shipment  ahroad  under  the  Lend-Lcase  Act.    At  the  beginning  of  this 
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purchase  plan  most  of  tho  products  shipped  ^rcre  in  300-l''o«  drums,  "biat  it 
has  heen  found  that  'because  of  the  1-iydroscopic  nature  of  dried  or  po'^\d.orod 
eggs  -that  this  size  packav^e  Tms  not  practical  except  for  large  users, 
ffiiese  packages  v/ill  necessarily  have  to  have  moisture  and  vaporproof  inner 
liners  or  hags,  or  if  they  he  cups,  he  so  paraffined  and  capped  that  they 
are  moisture  and  vapor-proof.    Tliis  has  caused  an  entirely  new  avenue  for 
the  packaging  of  this  greatly  increased  production  of  frozen  and  dried 
eggs. 

PACZAGIITa  TO  EE  STUDIED.     (Hew  York  0?imes,  June  S) :    Special  item 
under  Philadelphia  date  line  says:    Vi/liat  is  descrihed  as  the  first  detailed 
study  of  the  relative  economies  of  handling  goods  in  hulk  and  in  packa.ged 
form  to  he  undertaken  hy  a  puhlic  institution  will  he  conducted  hy  the 
'diarton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
hy  Dr.  Harrj?'  J.  Loman,  acting  dean,  anno\mces.    The  study,  made  possihle 
hy  a  grant  from  the  Container  Corporation  of  ijnerica,  vdll  he  conducted 
hy  the  marketing  department  of  ■."/harton  School  with  the  assistance  of  other 
groups  in  the  faculty.    Dr,  P^Jph  P.  Breyer,  associate  professor  of  market- 
ing, has  ohtained  a  partial  leave  of  ahsence  to  direct  the  study,  which 
will  he  under  the  general  supervision  of  Dr.  Herman  S.  Hettinger,  chair- 
man of  the  marketing  department. 

PESTS  IH  STOKED  GMBT.     (Vfallaces*  Parmer  and  Iowa  Homestead,  May 
30) :    It  has  hecome  habit  to  refer  to  ar^/  insect  in  the  grain  hin  as  a 
'Hreevil,  "    As  a.  matter  of  fact,  tnae  weevils  are  found  less  freouently  and^ 
less  damaging  tha.n  a  nujnher  of  other  insects.     The  Angou^nois  grain  moth, 
for  example,  is  more  of  a  menace,  because  it  can  fly  from  hin  to  hin,  and 
in  vram  regions  out  to  the  com  field,  to  lay  eggs  before  the  ea^rs  are 
gathered, 

MCHniE  THAT  TESTS  STISITGTH  OP  SOILS  ISADY.    (Hew  York  Herald 
Tribune,  June  9)'    ^  m.achine,  testing  the  strength  of  soils  used  in  the  buil( 
ing  of  dams,  levees,  airfields  or  other  earth  structures,  has  been  conpletoc 
for  the  soil  mechanics  laboratory'  of  tho  U.S.  Engineers  office  by  3.  J.  Lc- 
Blanc,  mechanician  of  tho  engineering  laboratories  of  Tulano  university. 
The  maichine  tests  soil  by  measuring  its  resistance  to  shearing.    The  design 
is  essentially  that  developed  a  short  time  ago  a.t  the  Massachusetts  InstitutI 
of  Technology. 

MILK  DSLI7ERIES.     (The  Creamery  Joiumal,  June)  J    Most  people  in  the 
dairy  industrj^"  can  discern  with  no  grea.t  diffic-jlty  that  the  practical  end 
of  doorstep  delivery  of  milk  is  rapidly  approaching.    A  steady  and  continous 
change  in  conditions  necessitating  door  delivery  of  milk  has  been  causing 
the  evolution,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  v/hen  mi  11c  de livers'"  will  be 
classed  as  a  lujmry  ser^rice  only  for  those  v;ho  are  v/illing  to  pay  the  cost. 
Hot  all  m.embers  and  officials  of  milk  drivers'  unions  are  able  as  yet  to 
see  the  handvrriting  on  the  wall, 

THE  IBEHIA  PAPI'^i    (The  Coastal  CatUaaan,  June):    A.O.  Phode,  super- 
intendent revievrs  work  in  breeding  hoat-resistant  animals  at  the  Iberia  Live 
sotck  Ei^qperiment  Pam  in  Louisiana.    A  concluding  note  says  "there  a.re  sevej 
cattlemen  follov;ing  almost  step  by  step  a  Era^hman  Angus  breeding  program  sue 
as  that  carried  out  at  this  station.    The  station  cooperates  with  these  brce 
in  giving  teclinical  advice  on  the  breeding  prograjn  as  well  as  furnishing  sod 
our  bulls  that  we  think  would  fit  into  their  crossbreeding  v/ork.    BraKman  Aligns 
bulls  from  this  station  are  only  sold  into  those-  herds  that  have  a  similar 
foundation.  " 
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!€jATE:H  Al-ID  CROP  SULLS^IN.    A'cnoiTnall:/  v^am  w.  atli  r  continu:d  in 
tho  central  and  ;.astjrn  portions  of  th-;  co-ontr^-  rnakin.^^  tho  s-;Cond  con- 
socutivo  v;o-:k  vfith.  tcmpn-a,tur  s  far  above  normal  in  izost  sections    r.st  of 
tho  Ilock7  Mo-cuitains.     In  tlio  far  North'T  st  th-.;f.^:  was  .a,lso  a  r.;a'"tion  to 
considorabl^Mii^^hv-r  tonrooraturc^s,    Mod..raov-j  to  s-.-fostantia.!  rains  vrcr 
widosTjr-jad,  eovo-rlng.  rather .  gGXucrall^"  C.,ntr.al  and.  xT  art  born  Sto,t-\s  -and 
much  of  thj  South.     Heav^.^  falls  vrore  reported  frora  extreme  southern 
Florida  and  in  the  sotithvre stern  Plains  States,     I'ne  G-reat  Plains  Stp.tes 
T-ifhere  severe  drought  prevailed  during  nuch  of  the  1930  decade  a{?ean  had 
suhste.ntial  rains  in  practicail^T'  all  parts,  :apl'i'a-^  p.  conbinuation  of 
unusually  a/oundcint  moisture  for  the  current  yoar.    A  continuation  of 
ahove-normal  T-ramith  and  unusually  extenisivo  adeoroa/cc  soil  moisture  made 
an  out  £  t  and  in.;^'!;,"  favoroJblo  woolc  for  ajriculttire  vrhon  the  comitry  a.s  a. 
''hole  is  considered,     Thoro  is  nov  rather  gonoraily  araplo  soil  moist^orc 
for  present  needs  throughout  the  country,     Sorio  north-cent raJ.  aroa.s,  . 
are  ontirol;^'^  too  V7ct,    Tarm  ^i-ork  made  rathor  sa/bisf ac tor^^  progress,  ox- 


Soring  planting 
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copt  in  tho  vrcttor  northern  sections  vrhcr 
dcl8.3'-cd  and  cultivated  fields' arc  vrocdy, 

"int.-.r  vrh- at  dcvoloped  rapidly  during  the  vook  and  maintained 
a  genv,r^.lly  favorc-^.hlu  or.tlook.     It  is  now  ripening  as  far  north  as 
Maryland,'    Considors^lo  has  boon  cut  in  Oklaliona,  vrhw.ro  plants  a/re  well 
hea.ded.     In  the  central  and  northern  Plains  and  the  Pacific  ITorthwest 
the  outlook  continues  favorable, ...  ,3:ccept  for  too  much  rain  in  some 
hea.vy  producing  northwestern  portions  of  tr^.e  Corn  Belt,  high  temperatures 
and  adectus-te  moisture  made  a  decided.ly  favorable  week  for  the  corn  croiD. 
Planting  has  been  coripletod,  except  in  some  wet  northern  careas. 

In  the  Cotton  Belt  in  general  the  v/eek's  weather  faypred  the 
cotton  crop.     Truck  and  niiscellaneous  craps  a.re  doing  vrell  in  most 
southern  a.nd  eastern  sections,  e;:cept  for  o:n  urgent  need  of  rain  in 
southeastern  Virginia;  local  areas  elsewhere  ^'ould  be  benefited  b^- 
additional  moisture.     In  some  parts  of  the  nort:^iem  G-reat  Plains  con- 
tinued rain  and  v;et  soil  were  unfavorable,  seriously  dela.ying  sugar 
,beet  thinning  aiid  causing  some  damage,    ^^nit  is    lost  excellenb, 
'Meadows  and  pastures  are  in  good  to  e".cellent"  condition  in_  most  sections 
from  the  Ohio  Valley  northward  and  northeastvrard.     South  of  the  Ohio 
River  m.ore  rain  is  needed  an  seve::..!  localities.     In  lost  aropo  from 
the  G-rec.t  Plains  v^^stward,  ra/nges  a.nd  pastures  are  in  good  to  o:ccellent 
condition. 

I'/OODSF  TIPUS  CK.?    (The  Creamery  Journal,  J-ane):     The  Beatrice  CreamGr^- 
Compojiy  of  Chicago  lia.ve  conducted  eiroerimonts  ^-^ith  vrooden  tires  for  a,utomobiles 
and  trucks  for  the  past  several  months  and  according  to  a  recent  announcement 
of  C.H.  Easkell,  president  the  eicperiment  is  a  complete  success.    Such  tires 
are  said  to  have  £u.i  endurance  of  S,000  to  10,000  miles. 
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PROZSIT  AIO)  DRI3D  EGOS.    JournaJ.  of  A^^r^ can^geterinarv  Medical 
Association  (June)  gives  text  of  address  'b7/bf  T^ilson"<:x^''Co,    Sxcerpts  follow: 
The  frosen  and  dried  egg  industry  is  a  comps.rabively  new  "business  and  has 
gro^-m  in  mushroom  f ashion, , . .  .Up  to  1925*  practically  all  of  the  dried  egga 
used  in  this  countr^^^  cajne  from  China,  vrhere  there  are  fe--;  large  e^sg  drying 

centers  It  takes  ahout  fifteen  eggs  to  make  1  Ih,  lic-iuid  in  comparison 

to  ten  eggs  in  this  country.     In  China,  they  can  not  afford  to  give  a 
"balanced  ration  to  the  hens;  they  have  to  scratch  for  their  feed,  and  as  a 
conseq.uence  Chinese  eggs  have  more  strength  and  are  darker  in  color  thaji 
ours,,.,. In  the  early,  days  of  frozen  egg  production,  the  product  put  into 
cans  v;8.s  largely  eggs  that  v/ere  strictly  of  undergrade  quality  which  could 
not  "be  sold,  in  shell  form,.,,, It  is  an  entirely  different  story  not^,  "because 
there  are  over  300  "brealcers  in  this  count ly  and  the  majority  of  them  a.re 
packing  eggs  und.er  extremely  sanitary'-  methods, In  recent  years,  the 
spray  method  has  "been  used  aLmost  exclusively''  for  drying  "whole  eggs"  and 
"yolks.         .Production  has  stepped  up  in.  the  past  year  from  a  nomal  produc 
tion  of  10  million  l"b,  to  a  capacity  now  of  over  300  million  Id.  per  year. 
Just  as  an  e^iample,  the  normal  consiunpt ion  of  liqudd  eggs  is  rouglily  300 
million  lo. ,  so,  to  make.  300  million  Ih,  of  driod  eggs,  v/e  must  "break  over 
a  "billion  To.  of  eggs,  \mich  is  equivalent  to  10  Dills  on  eggs  or  ahout  30 
million  cases,.,,, It  is  surprising  to  know  the  maaiy  uses  there  are  for  egg 
whites  or  al'bumen.    CPhey  are  used  in  "ba'iing  T:=ovfdor,  ce.ndies,  meringue  or 
i^rhipping  povrders,  sizing  of  paper  proc'ucts,  dyeing  and  sizing  of  printed 
silks,  ra-j^'ons  and  cotton  materials,  glazing  of  lea.ther  products  and  furs, 
"body  pigments  for  special  varnishes,  gluing  of  cork  on  "bottle  and  jar  caps 
8>dhesive  for  gold  leaf,  emulsifying  phannp/jeutical  p repairs. ti on s,  clarif:! 
"beer  and  wine,  marslimallow  in  hakeries  and  candy  factories,  lithographing 
and  photo-engraving,  Gm.ulsifying  agent  in  alum,  and  tanning  of  light  leathers. 
Therefore,  one  can  see  the  vddo  exjianse  of  tho  frozen  and  driod_  egg  indust^s^ 
If  we  hope  to  keep  all  of  our  plaints  ope  ranting  a,fter  the  present  demand  is 
over,  vre  shall  all  h^ve  to  find  new  uses  for  these  egg  products, 

POOD  POH  MILITAKI  IvESU,    (Butchers'  Advocate,  June  3):    The  war,  among 
other  interesting  things,  has  sho-'-jn  that  the  a.verage  sailor  eats  more  than 
the  average  soldier  and  the  a.verage  soldier  ea,ts  more  thaji  the  average  civili 
A  sailor  consumes  19^5  pounds  of  food  a  ^'■ea-r,  a  soldier  IShh  pounds  and  a 

civilian  lUU.6  The  American  soldier  of  today  is  ta.ller  arA  heavier  than 

the  dough'boy  of  1917«  ^'"'^^r  Depa^rtment  figures  show  that  the  t)  re  sent  soldier 
is  6S.I9  inches  tall  ajid  weighs  151.3  pounds,  v/hereas  the  a.verage  for/liTorld 
V^ar  1  was  67.^9  inches  in  height  and  l-rl,5  pounds  in  v/eight.  Army  diets  of 
today,  most  nutritious  in  history'"  emphasise  generous  portions  of  meat. 

ODT  ~  • 

/TO  US2  UinTSED  STOPAaS.    (Victoiy,  June  2):    Acquisition  of  millions 
of  additional  square  feet  of  storage  space,  when  and  where  required  "by  any 
CrovornrnGnt  a^gency,  without  the  erection  of  new  "buildings,  is  om"braced  in  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation's  group  warehousing  plan,  for  UO  of  the 
Nation's  largest  cities.    The  ei^rpanded  scope  of  the  -program,  under  vrhich 
idle  huildings  of  small  manufacturers  and  other  "business  enteirprises  will 
"be  utilized  for  storage  purposes,  was  revealed  May  23  "by  ODT  Director  Sast- 
man,  in  announcing  the  signing  of  ODT's  first  group  vrarehousing  contract 
with  the  Federal  Emergency  Warehouse  Association,  of  Philadelphia, 
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U.S/CiilHFlD  WO^Z  HIT  III  JlJUGLA^TD.     (?ood  Industries,  Jtme,  "bv 

'  a  LiTerp'OOl,  Unglcaid,  vriter)  :      S:he  Lease-Lend  a^^reeineiit  ma^'-  v/ell  prove 
the  uigi^esu  advert isemc-snt  tho  Aniericfai  food  indiistry  has  ever  had  on  the 
British  market,    'uOien  the  British  governinont  released  its  stock  of  i^>erica.n 
foodstuffs  v.-ith  the  start  of  the  "points''  system  of  rationing  —  so  jaany 
.  "points"  worth  of  canned  food  could  "bo  "bou^rht  each  week —  the  British 
hcusev/ife  discovered  that  the  American  food  industry  is  far  rJioad  of  Jilnglish 
food  manufacturers  in  ideas,  ncTe3.tie3  and  methods  of  processing.    Our  food 
industry  lacks  new  ideas,  initiative  and  variety''  in  products  offered  at 
ordinary  comswer's  price,    There  is  too  little  variety  in  British  canned 
foods,  vrhich  consist  mainly  of  carrots,  heaiis,  peas,  co-ups  and  fruit,  xhe 
nevr  American  packs  have  made  such  a  hit  with  the  Britif.;h  jmrchascr  that 
thej'  are  preferred  to  the.  British  packs,  and  consideraole  "business  could 
"be  done  "by  the  American  food  industry  in  Britain  v/ith  these  same  f:;ood3 
after  -the  wa-r^    Outside  of  the  cere.al  food  indastry  and  the  canned  corned 
"beef  and  fra-lt  industries,  the  A:-aerican  food  industry  has  never  competed 
greatly  on  the  Snglish  market.    When  ijner leans  introduced  c sinned  tomatoes 
to.the  British  puhlic  after  the  last  war,  these  proved  very  popular,  hut 
the  Americans  fa.iled  to  follow  up  their  opening,  and  the  goods  disappeared 
from  the  Liverpool  stores,  when  the  doughocys  -^rent  ho^^ie  on  transports, 
Oanued  goods  that  have  "been  most  succensful  on  the  British  market  hs^ve 
been  pork  luncheon  mesut  and  canned  milk. 

KHO!v"LSDGS  fCH        PAPMSB.    Leading  article  in  Science,  June  5,  is 
address  hy  Dr.        H.  Chandler,  as  retiring  vice-president  and  chairman  of 
Agricultural  Section,  American  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science. 
Excerpts  follow:     In  I9OO  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
state  experiment  stations,  state  agricultural  colleges  and  socondar:-  agri- 
cultural schools  eiq;)orAo6.  ahout  two  and  a  half  million  dollars,  in  19^0 
more  than  a  himdred  and  ton  million  dollars;  this  last  includes  tlie  cost 
of  vocational  a-^riculture  in  high  schools,     The  ton  or  fifteen  years  follox-^- 
ing  ahout  I906  may,  I  thiixk,  he  called  the  propai;;anda  era  in  ar^u-ic-jltural 
education. ,» ..In  the  states  with  which  I  em  aco^^ji^Anted,  oojectivcs,  smart 
politics  and  other  heroics  have  gradually  receded,  and  fam  visits,  field 
trials,  demonstrations  at  trial  plots  ,  and  ouiet  helpf-a].noss  at  confcroncos 
and  community  center  moctings  have  ta2ron  th.cir  place,    Tvhon  a  coui-ity  agent 
finds  ojjLcstions  of  considera"blc  importfince  to  his  conp^tituonts  that  ho  can 
not  answer,  ho  gets  in  touch  with  an  extension  specialist  from  v;hom  ho 
thinks  he  may  obtain  an  answer.     If  the  specialist  can  not  aiiswer,  they 
consiilt  some  one  in  the  experiment  station  or  some  conveniently  located 
worker  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     If  no  one  has  the  ia:\svrer,  a 
study  of  the  problem  may  be  started,  probably,  in  both  the  field  and  the 
laboratory,  the  county  agent  keeping  interested  farmers  inf o:i:':-:ied  concerning 
progress  of  the  study. ...  .Probably  as  many  v:ell«trained  scientists  are  do- 
ing research  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  in  all  the  e:-q:^eriaent 
stations.    I  pm  acquainted  only  with  some  parts  of  the  ."Gureau  of  Flant^ 
Industry;  v/orkers  in  these  tend  to  cooperate  with  county  agents  and  v;ith 
the  esqperiment  stations  and  avoid  bringing  confusion  and  ill-considered 
practices  onto  the  farms,    Svery  woi^-^er  in  plant  science  must  bo  inte3?estcd 
in  this  bureau.     In  recent  years  it  has  been  searching  the  group  of  gradimte 
students  in  plant  science  for  the  very  best  men  in  all  the  different  aspects 
of  botany:  probably  nearly  half  the  well-trained  yotmg  men  in  plant  science^ 
in  the  countr;:^  are  in  it.    Being  held  each  to  the  solution  of  certain  definite 
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proDleias,  the?e  men  "bring  to  their  vrork  a  coutin-uity  of  effort  th;c^t  is  not 
-alv/aj^s  possible  for  te?.chcrs  or  even  for  experiment  station  workorn  '••'ith 
local  oDligations . 

mTAL  FP.OM  JulirHJr  AliTOS.     (rictory.  Jr_ne  2.):    Evidence'  that  auto- 
molDile  gra-vejards  are  aiding  substantially  in  relieving  the  ITation^s  scrap 
metal  3horta.3o  was  offered  by  the  IvTB  Bureau  of  Industrial  Confior^/ation. 
According  to  the  automobile  graveyard  section  of  tho  Bureau,  the  yardr.  havo 
yielded  approximately  35^.000  tons  of  scrap  metal  from  more  tlwi  UCO.COO 
junl:ed  cars  during  April.    QTnis  is  about  POOjOOO  tons  more  tlian  the  montx-ilv 
average  of  scrap  metal  recovered  from  them  during  19^,    The  figui-e  includes 
about  6,000  tons  of  copper  urgently  needed  for  '^>r  material. 

S3SSAHCE  Oil  SOI,  PSAIFjT  FLOUKB.     (I'ood  Industries,  J^^ne)  :  Sui^^lus 
Marketing  Adniini  strati  on,  nov;  operating  av^  a  division  of  .the  nei'/ly  created 
Agricultural  Marketing  Administration,  has  been  actively  engaged  in  researc 
and  development  vrork  on  soybean  and  peanut  flours.     TI.e  -;oa^k-o&-^soy-  flour, 
already  vridely  available,  has  been  princiioally  along  l:nes  of  nost  effectiv 
utilisation,  partly  to  augment  food  shipments  to  Britain.     One  of  the  most 
successful  ref^ults  so  far  has  been  a  develcpruent  of  a  meat  sausage  coiitain- 
ing  about  20  p^ercent  soy  flour,  vrbich,  ^-ith  its  ^0  perc^ut  protein  content, 
raises  the  sausage  protein  to  a  ncro  concentrated  food  level.    Much  of  the 
sausage  now  oaten  in  the  British  Islen  contains  only  about  5  porcont  pro- 
tein from  its  meat  content.    Addition  of  this  soy  flour  does  not  change  the 
sausage  f leaver  or  appearance,  but  would  mean  a  better  balanced  protein  diet. 
The  v*ork  on  peajiut  flour  has  been  experimental  production,  both  on  e:c- 
pellers  and  from  solvent  extracted  nuts.    Flans  have  been  dra'^m  ito  for  a 
peanut  flour  lolant  based  on  the  expeller  process.     It  is  understood  that 
G^orgia-Florida^Alabaiaa  Peanut  G-roi.'ers  Cooperative  has  funds  available  to 
build  such  a  plant. 

C:2LL0?EA1^  LINirOS.    Dupont  Agricultural  ITews  Letter.  (May.  c-ane): 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the  new  cellophane  applications  is  in  the  fibe 
"ca,n, "  whore  it  adds  its  protective  values  and  sti'ength  when  laminated  to 
board.    Some  of  these  resemble  the  familirr  cylindrical  icc~crc?jn  cc:itain- 
er,  in  ot-xers  the  metal  can  body  is  replaced  by  l^jninatod  board  and 
cellophane,  with  the  metal  ends  attached  in  the  us^oal  v;ay,  saving  cO  to 
SO;j  of  the  metal.    Already  hundreds  of  thousands  of  thosv;  t7,:";)0&- of  -pack- 
ages have  boon  used  to  pack  lard  and  bailing  pov/dor.    2xorrimonts  liave 
sho^Ti  that  raan.y  other  products  now  packed  in  metal  con'ca.inQrs,  such  as 
syrups  and  greases,  powdered  foods,  coffee,  czio.  various  oils  may  also 
be  pa.ckaged  in  this  ma.nn.:.r,    Svcn  co-icent rated  fmit  juices  havv;  kept 
fresh  for  months  in  such  ca-rdboard,  cellophane-lined  packages. 

Anothv:r  T/idely  used  form  of  packa.";e  ::iight  be  teiTied  the  "bag-in- 
box, "  in  which  a  1  al<:-proof  cellophane  bag  is  formed  inside  a  carton  - 
or  fabricated  as  an  integral  pa,rt  of  a  carton  -  and  ti;-Atl2'  sealed  u.)Tq 
ly  t}i'  h.:.at.    Vegv;tablij  shortening  and,  nuick-fro son  foods  ar-;  a,nong  the 
foods  being  packaged  in  this  manner, 

G0\rSI?M3KT  G2TS  FIKST  CHAITCE  AT  l^h?.  JISH  P.A.CK.     (Victor2^  June  2): 
n?he  W2  May  26  ordered  ca,nners  to  set  aside  for  the  G-ovemment  their  entire 
pack  of  salmon,  sardines,  Atlantic  herring,  and  ma.ckerel.     If  the  full 
supply  is  not  needed  for  milits^ry  and  Lend-Lease  requirements  it  can  be  re- 
leased for  civilian  purposes. 
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wait  until  the- trucker  has  enough  livestock  readc^fo^  market  in  the  conununi 
for  a  full  load.    The  x^lan  v;as  the  result  of  a  meeting  called  lay  the  liv^ 
stock  marketing  coiniiiittee  of  the  De'^al'b  Parm  Bureau.    It  was  decided  that 
iiifonnation  "be  sent  to  cJ.1  fan.:e?^s  concerning  the  seriousness  and  proorJ)le 
increasing  scajrcitj'-  of  track  tires,  rnd  asIdLng  them  to  cooperate  with  the 
truckers  in  everr  vraZ'-  possiole.    Since  this  pirn  was  adopted,  truckers  ha' 
reported  that  fanners  are  not  go  insistent  that  odd  lots  he  taken  on  a 
certain  night,  tiius  allowing  the  trucicers  to  collect  odd  lots  more  at  thei 
convenience. 

BEHtT  BLC'OD  MAT  SAVE  LIT3S  OF  '-rCUinSD.  (Science  ITews  Letter,  J- 
Beef  "blood  from  the  nation*  s  slaughter  houses,  now  throvm  av/a^''  at  the  rate 
of  millions  of  gallons  ^^early,  ma;^  "be  used  in  future  to  save  the  lives  of 
wounded  soldiers  and  saJ.lors.  Scientists  at  Harvard  University  are  working 
extensively  in  the  effort  to  prepare  beef  alhumen  in  such  a  form  as  to  "be 
harmless  when  injected  into  man.  Alhumen  fights  shock  "because  of  its  ability  ; 
to  hold  the  fluid  in  wliich  it  is  dissolved  within  the  hlood  vessels.  In  " 
shock,  the  hlood  vessels  lose  their  capacity  to  keep  "blood  a^d  other  fluid  j 
inside  their  walls.  Albumen  f rom  hujaan  "blood  has  aJ.ready  "been  used  effectively! 
in  figliting  shock  in  civilian  hospitals.  A  supply  was  taken  to  Pearl  Harbor  I 
and  used  ^Alth  dramatic  results  in  the  treatment  of  seven  patients,  two  of  i 
v^om  v;ere  regarded  as  hopeless  because  of  shock  caused  by  extensive  b\irns.  i 

H3'-;  ZSALALTD  DRI3D  I-EAT  TOH  3IlITj\Ii:T.    (S'oreign  Commerce  vreekly,  June  S):  \ 
Large-scale  -production  of  dried  meat  for  Oreat  Britain  is  likely  to  be  New  ^ 
Zealand's  next  wartime  industry,  sez's  the  British  press.    iTegotiations  are  , 
not  complete,  but  9:cperin-.ntaJ.  lots  alreajdy  produced  are  reported  to  have 
proven  liighly  satisfactory.    It  is  proposed  tliat  the  United  kingdom  take 
25,000  tons  of  dried  meat  yearly. 

iiRGSisTIlTA  SUBTSRIITO  FROM  SE0Il'i?;iG-3  OF  TllTPLAlS  for  meat-packing  industry.  ; 

(Christian  Science  Monitor).  Ho  tin^late  is  now'sliipped  from  Britain  owing  , 
to  a  government  ban,  leaving  U.S.  as  only  saorce  of  supply.    Knowing  vital 

need  of  feeding  fighting  forces  of  Britain  and  its  ov,ii  coimtry  v.dth  meat  from  } 

Argentina  to  aug-ient  home-produced  meat  and  mutton,  it  is  thouglit  that  U.S.  1 

will  endeavor  to  prevent  any  further  restriction  regarding  shipment  of  tin-  J 

plate  to  Argentina.  i 
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PARM  LA30E  HEDORT.    (Editorial  in  PrOj^rosaive  Pannor.  June):  In 
Raleigh,  N.C.»  the  other  da^,  Master  Pamer  Bill  Hooks  was  telling  us  of  a 
char-ge  that  has  taken  place  in  his  counby. . .end  is  going  on  to  a  greater  or 
less  er^t.ant  all  over  tlxe  South.    "V/e  have  nj^ny  a  farmer,"  said  he.  "\*o  for 
yeai's  has  merely  supervised  his  tdnaiats  and  farm  lahorers  hut  v/ho  is  now 
rolling  up  his  sleeves  and  pitching  into  actual  I9U2  'V^^^^^y  Parming'  from 
simiip  to  sundown,    ftuite  a  numher  of  them  around  50  to'oO  years  old  have  said 
to  me  in  suostancei    'l*m  no  longer  a  farm  supervisor;  I'm  a  plowboy  again, 
operating  tractors  or  other  fa^ro  machinery  or  equipment  cXl  dsy  long.  It 
surr^rised  me  to  find  I  can  do  it.    And  since  I  can  do  it,  I  am  glad  to  do 
it.sn 

CiLKTlTIlsTG- PEAS .    (American  Agric\-aturist,  June  6):    It  is  estimated 
that  New  York  State  will  grow  10^  more  canning  peas  than  last  r.'^ar,  "bringing 
the  acreage  up  to  U6,000,  compared  to  J+2,000  a  year  ago  and  a  ten- year  average 
of  3^^.100.    On  a  national  "basis,  the  acreage  increase  is  figured  at  25. 7 • 
It  is  oxpected  that  nearlj'  10^  of  the  peas  in  the  country  wilj.  he  frozen 
instead  01  canned. 

RUBBER  -  A  !TA!nCl^l4L  PRQ3ISM.    (Pathfinder.  June  13):     The  military 
need  for  ruhher,  o'jher  than  for  tires,  is  greater  sjad  more  extensive  than 
most  01  us  ever  dreamed.    Por  insti^'nce^  a  'battleship  of  35 » 000  tons  requires 
150,000  pounds  of  ruhher  -  enough  to  eq;aip  2,000  aiatomohiles  xAth  four  tires 
and  a  spare.    A  modi-um  tanlc  ta/ies  1,750  pounds;  a  Plying  Portress  needs 
1,250  pounds;  a  10~ton  pontoon  bridge  requires  3.200  pounds;  the  pneumatic 
raits  carried  "by  planes  use  29  pc/uids  each,  and  every  gas  mask  must  have  1.2 
pounds  of  ruo"ber.    2he  most  hopeful  source  of  .a  large  and  ready  supply  of 
ru'b"ber  lies  in  salvaging.    Scrap  nibher  can  he  used  over  and  over  again. 
It  can  "be  mixed  v/ith  crude  ruhber  to  form  a  compound  usable  in  many  military 
as  well  as  civilian  products.    Jesse  Jones  estimated  the  Nation's  stock  of 
scrap  at  from  300,000  to  1,000 ,000.  tons.    It  is  heing  reclaimed,  he  said, 
at  a  rate  of  some  26,000  tons  a  month,  hut  it  is  hoped  to  step  up  collections 
to  35>000  tons.    Reclaiming  plants  process  old  tires,  tubes,  ruhber  shoes, 
hose,  hathing  caps  and  various  other  sirticles  made  of  ruober. 

'     RUBBER  PROM  THE  P.^:  CHALL31TG3  POR  SCISITCE.     (U.S.  News,  June  12): 
Argvjnents  over  ruhher  refuse  to  he  downed.    On  the  heels  of  every  official, 
warning  that  tiTes  must  he  conserved  comes  plans  for  increasing  the  ru.'b'ber 
su-npl^T-.    The  latest  of  these  plax^s  include  a  vast  scrap  collection  campaign 
and  a  hoost  in  the  synthetic  progr-on  from  SOO.OOO  to  1.000,000  tons  a  yeax. 
Some  see  a  solution  to  present  dif f ic^olties  in  the  huge  surpluses  of  viieat 
and  other  grains  that  can  he  turned  into  alcohol,  the  alcohol  ixito  hutadiene 
and  the  hutadiene  into  s-mthetic  ruhher.  -  The  facts  about  s:Tithetic  rubber 
are  simple.    Chemists  know  they  can  get  a  rubher  substitute  from  petrolewn, 
coal,  potatoes,  wheat,  corn,  sugar  or  molasses  —  almost  anj'thing,  in  fact» 
that  contains  the  elements  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.    IDriO  only  problems  are 
efficient  plants  and  comparative  costs.    However,  no  sj'nthetic  tire  has  been 
produced  that  is  quite  as  good  as  tires  made  from  crude  robber.  Even 
1,000,000  tons  of  rubber  a  year  is  not  considered  too  much  for  military 
needs  by  the  Army  and  TVPB.    Prospects  are  sli^t  that  civilians  Will  receive 
any  new  tires  at  all  and  the  outlook  for  retreads  is  dark. 
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mi'^  POOD  rCE  AEMT.    (Pacific  Soral  Press.  May  30):    The  arned 
services  of  the  Ifeited  States  intend  to  purchase  25.000,000  pounds  of 
dried  potatoes,  onions,  cabtafje,  carrots,  "beets,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
rutabagas  tiais  season,  according  to  an  announcement  hy  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Paul  P.  Logen  of  the  Office  of  the  ^artermaster  General  at  a  conference 
on  vogetahle  deh:/dration  held  at  the  University  of  California  College  of 
Agriculture. 

PH3K0THIAZIIIE .    Bapont  Agricultural  News  Letter  (May-June)  .    Tr.  . 
James  T.  Jardine  reviews  "briefly  the  record  of  phenothiasine.    "Seldom  has 
any  one  cheinical  promised  to  "be  as  valuable  in  as  many  fields  as  plienothiazine!* 
He  lists  its  uses  as  an  insecticide,  "bactericide,  possi"ble  substitute  for 
axsenicals  "but  not  3''et  read^-  for  recommendation,  repellant  of  injects, 
source  of  phenothiazone  which  is  a  fungicide,  highly  effective  remeay  for 
worms  in  livestock,  and  now  under  test  as  a  urinary  "bactericide  and  anti- 
septic.    .  . 

PIlBLISIim  SCISniCB.    In  Science,  June  5.  Dr.  V;.H.  Chandler,  retiring 
vice-presi-lent  of  Aaer'.can  Asscciation  for  the  Acvancenent  of  Science  dis- 
cusses publication  of  researc'a.    Ke  says  in  part:     Tbe  system  of  publishing 
tec'micel  pcpers,  piecing  together  '?ys';ems  of  knov^ledse  about  plants,  animals 
or  soils,  for  e.tamiile,  is  indite  en  sable  for  effective  ?ad  to  fanners. 
Atteinpts  at  graduate  or  undergraduate  teacliing  or  advice  to  farmers  would 
be  hopeless  shams  without  it.    A  man -may  be  ezceptiona3-ly  well  trained  vdien 
he  leaves  the  graduate  school  and  hopelessly  deficient  within  ten  2^ars  if 
he  does  not  have  ready  access  to  thr.s  gromng  literatijTe;  and,  valuable  as 
the  county  a^^ent  is,  he  would  be  helpless  without  the  aid  it  gives  him  directly, 
by  his  own  reading,  or  indirectly,  tlirough  his  contacts  with  scientists  who 
read  it.    Kiis  literatm^e,  I  am  convinced,  could  be  used  more  extensively 
and  more  effectively  by  workers  and  students  if  it  v.'ere  published  in  an 
orderly  system  of  journals  each  filed  in  definite  places  in  libraries  and 
coming  regulai'ly  to  the  desks  of  meribers  of  societies  for  special  fields 

such  as  horticulture  or  plant  pathology  A  periodical  such  as  the  Journal 

of  AgricultVLTal  Research  that  publishes  papers  from  maxiy  fields  usually 
does  not  go  regularly  to  the  desk  of  workers;  and  if  it  did  it  would  contain 
such  a  large  percentage  of  papers  in  which  a  wcrlrer  is  not  interested  that 
he  would  not  be  apt  to  develop  the  habit  of  examining  it  carefully.  3ven 
a  journal  of  this  kind,  however,  has  a  great  advai-'tage  over  papers  published 
by  experiment  stations:     it  is  usua^.ly  edited  by  r.en  free  from  close 
association' vdth  the  authors,    'hie  average  paper  in  the  Journal  of  Agricul- 
tural Hesearch  seems  to  me  to  present  its  data  very  much  less  cumbersomely 

than  the  average  experiment  station  technical  paper  iSsperiment  stations 

could  publish  much  more  usefully  by  buying  space  in  journals,  and  some 
experience  convinces  me  that  they  could  save  75  to  90  per  cent. of  their 
printing  cost  for  technical  papers, 

PRICE  CSILIlTa  LIPT3D  PROM  CAwlOlD  CISRUS  ??JJITS  m>  JUICES.  (War 
Letter  for  Agriculture,  June  S):    Canned  citms  fruit  and  citrus  juices 
have  been  removed  from  the  general  maximum  price  regulation  becau.se 
analysis  by  CPA  indicated  that  the  ceiling  did  not  reflect  the  required 
minisium  prices  to  farmers.    Items  exempted  are:    Canned  gregpefruit  and 
grapefruit  juice,  orange  juice,  lemon  juice,  lime  juice,  concentrated 
citras  juices  and  blended  orange  and  grapefruit    juice.    Not  exempted  are 
such  itans  as  canned  fruit  salad  or  fruit  cocktail  of  which  oranges  and 
grapefruit  are  ingredients.    Should  prices  increase  to  a  point  reflecting 
proper  return  to  growers,  CPA  may  re-establish  maximum  prices  for  the  exempted 
items • 
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PJC3  C'P-OCTa  IIT  PLQRIDA.    (Sci-snce  Service.  Jvine  l):    Hice  gro^^ng 
in  the  Tlorida  Srerglales  started  only  last  ,yea,i»  a.s  a  small- scalo  effort 
to  provice  che.pper  chiclren-f eed  for  hard-put  poultry  famers,  nay  develop 
into  p.  new  ir?i.1cr  as-'icultxiral  industry.    J. A.  J^dson*  raised  in  tlis  rice 
couatrv  of  ^ksiisco?,  sa\;  that  chiclccn  raisers  wore  h^Tin^  a  hard  sorue:rrle 
on  accoTint  of  the  cost  of  T)urcfcased  feed.    He  dscided  he  v;ould  try  rice 
gro'Aln^.    Last  yo?x  he  planted  about  an  eighth  of  an  acre  vath  rice  in  a 
pond  on  waste  land  nea;.'  Pelm  Cit^.    He  got  a  crop  of  ^  to  60  hiishels  to 
the  acre,    Ee  is  now  tr:i'ing  out  IS  acres  in  three  vajrietiss.    On  a  co:;.- 
nercisLL  seals  rice  wo^jad  h^ye  to  be  grovn  where  water  co-'old  he  dravm  off 
at  harvest  tine  so  that  mechanical  re^^qpers  could  get  at  it, 

!-3>3  LIMITS  TJS3  OF  OCXPPSF.  II.-  -^RAOiTOH  MAITUH'ACnmS.     ('"ar  Letter  ?or 
Agriculture, -J^jne  S):    Drastic  limitation  on  the.  use  of  copper  in  the 
!!iai-ui*^>.ctiure  of  farm  tractors  rnd  engine  pover  units,  imposed  this  week  "by 
the  '^P3,  is  desifrned  to  izal^e  nore  tractors  aveilrhle  vdthcut  refinements 
than  worJLd  ce  ?v?ila"ble  if  r'^f inements  v;ere  incorporated  into  trie  product, 
^ong  other  things  it  neans  tha'J  tractors  vn.il  hrve  cranks  for  starting 
and  that  they  vjill  not  he  eqj.lrpec.  ^;ith  lights.    Under  the  T'PB  order  no 
provision  is  iia-d^  for  the  use  of  copper  in  starting  motors,  generators, 
or  electrical  lightir^  naulpmrnt  for  fr,xn  tractorr,  in  addition  to  other 
parts,    Eowe-er,  the  fain  equipment  indv.stry  has  had  its  engineers  work- 
ing for  several  nonths  to  develop  suhstitutes  for  copper,  and  considerahle 
progress  in  tliis  direction  has  been  reported. 

C/HHCTo  lOP.  JOCD  I7IC-ET  TISIQIT.     (Science  ITews  Letter,  June  6): 
G-ood  nev:s  for  the  aviators  who  don*t  like  carrcts  and  spinachl  StT;tffing 
with  these  vitasiin-rich  vegetables  won't  make  you  see  an:.'"  better  at  night 
unless  "ou  are  vitpjiin  st?xved  to  begin  \^lth.    U.S.  ^aV7*  s  nev/  Hight  Vision 
Bo?xd  sa^^^s  the  use  of  Irrge  extra  doses  of  vitamins,  more  than  one  would 
get  in  a  liber??!,  well-balanced  diet,  will  not  inprove  night  vision  above 
nomaZ.    Yitanin  shortages  do  result  in  impaired  niglat  vision,  the  Bo.ard 
says,  and  on  subm^xines,  small  ships  or  long  cr.ii?es  where  adequate  supplies 
of  fresh  foods  c^snnot  be  carried,  vitamin  capsules  or  pills  can  be  prer^cribed 
by  medical  officers  to  make  \rp  for  -Siet  deficiencies  and  keep  the  men's 
night  vision  alv:ays  up  to  pea^c  fitness.    Ihe  best  diet  in  the  world  set 
out  daily  on  your  table  won't  kecr:  your  eyes  fit  ior  night  duty,  ho\;rever, 
if  you  a?wwa:-s  push  atide  the  fresh  vegetables,  green  salads,  irnit  and  milk 
and  eat  only  meat,  potatoes,  bread,  pie,  sv.-eets  and  coffee,  the  Havy 
ph^'sicians  warn. 

HRI?.AIIT»S  rA31-CE33  TJffi)  '20  ZL^C^PJCI!??.    (Foreign  Comaerce  Weekly, 
June  G):    H-xaZ  electrification  advanced  notably  in  Great  Britain  in  I9UI. 
according  to  the  British  press,  and  more  than  50.000  farmers  are  now 
utilisinc  eleccrioity  in  their  work.    IXiring  the  year,  many  dairies  v^re 
equipped  v/ith  electric  sterilir:ers;  numerous  electric  water  pumps  were 
instklled;  and  the  supply  of  electric  motors  was  not  eqiial  to  the  demand. 
Grinding  mills  and  machinery  for  the  preparation  of  food  products  grown 
on  the  fajms  are  now  operated  by  electricity  vdiererer  possible.  Electric 
fences,  \^ich  Iiave  been  adopted  generally,  have  Deen  forjid  to  be  less 
eapensive  tiian  other  varieties.    Harticulturists  are  using  soil-heating 
Cables  to  speed  the  growth  of  soe(!liEgs  planted  under  glass. 
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ITICELARD  EEPORTS  Oil  POOD  SI7UATI01T.    (Ifasliington  report  in  IT.Y  Times): 
^ath  soaotlier  year  of  record  food  producbion  in  sight,  tlie  United  States  shoiild 
"be  BiOle  to  feed  her  Allies  and  herself  v.lth  rationing  in  only  a  few  excep- 
tional cases,  Secretar^^  Vickard  said  today  (June  ll)  after  the  first  meeting 
of  the  new  Pood  Reouirements  Committee.    The  committee  heard  from  Chairman 
Vfickard  a  departmental  crop  report  indicating  ample  supplies,  amd  v/as  assured 
that  military  needs  would  he  considered  first  in  their  apportionment.  At 
a  press  conference  later  Secretary  'wickard  said  the  committee  had  discussed 
how  Army,  ITavj'-,  Lease-Lend  and  civilian  representatives  might  "be  "brought 
together  so  that  the  falters  could  "be  told  hov:  much  to  produce  and  the  '.'fax 
Production  Board  informed  how  much  material  would  "be  needed  to  process,  store 
and  ship  the  crops.    QTnere  wou3.d  have  to  oe  a  compromise  "betv/een  their  re- 
spective waaits,  said  Mr,  !\^ickard,  hut  he  helieved  that       v/orking  together 
the  food  problem  could  he  met  with  "minimm  sacrifice"  to  all  concerned. 
He  said,  "cheese  production  has  heen  stepped  up  aX'iost  50  percent  over  a 
year  ago.    Tliere  is  a  plentiful  supply  now  for  the  British  and  ourselves. 
As  for  meat  r.^.tioning,  I  don' t  helieve  it  \dll  he  necessary  to  ration  pork. 
Occasionally  some  hutcher  shop  ma^'-  not  have  every  kind  of  pork  customers 
vail  like.    But  we  are  going  to  have  10,000,000  more  hogs  coming  to  market 
tliis  year  than  ever  hefore.    Ife  are  v;orr:dng  ahout  it.    ':h  are  asking  the 
farmers  to  sliip  them  early.    The  time  ma;;'-  come  this  ^'■eajr  v;hen  a  farmer  will 
have  to  get  a  permit  to  ship  his  hogs.    Any  shortage  of  pork  will  only  he 
temporary  and  meanwhile  we  v/ill  have  plentiful  supplies  of  heef ,  lamh,  t)Oultry 
and  eggs,  all  the  high-protein  foods."    Mr.  'Tickard  said  his  department  was 
stud^dng  the  dehydration  of  pork  a;id  heef  to  permit  shipping  economies. 
Mr.  Ifickard  said  he  hoped  that  the  food  program  would  involve  a  minimum 
interference  with  the  normal  dlstrihution  channels  in  the  United  States. 

BESS  BY  SXPRSSS.    (Science  Digest,  July):    Traffic  in  live  hees  ex- 
ceeding 310  tons  a  year  from  various  points  in  the  Southern  States  is  noted 
hy  the  Railway'-  Ezcpress  /i^ency.  Porv/ajcded  in  specially  designed  "cagesv"  \Ath 
5i000  hees  to  the  pound,  over  three  hillions  of  these  insects  were  trans- 
ported last  year.    These  Southern  hees  were  consigned  to  several  hundred 
different  destinations  in  the  North.    Part  of  the  spring  demand  for  new  hees 
Came  from  orchardists  seeking  to  assure  the  pollenization  of  fruit  hlos- 
soms.    The  largest  praoortion,  hov/ever,  went  to  individual  honey  rjroducers. 
Live  hees  are  not  usiially  accepted  for  trajisrportation  to  destinations  which 
camiot  he  reached  vdthin  six  days.    Express  handlers  are  constantly  cautioned 
to  provide  full  ventilation  and  as  little  disturhance  as  possible  while  mov- 
irlg^oii- 'trains  and  in  trucks. 
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VITJU^ilHS  MD  COLDS.    (Science  Service,  June  6):    If  you  are  eating 
a  reasona"bly  good  diet,  taking  extra  vitamins  in  the  -form,  of  pills  or 
other  preparations  will  not  ward  off  colds  or  other  infections  of  the  upper, 
part  of  the  breathing  tract,  according  to  studies  reported  "bj  Dr.  Donald 
1'".  Cowan,  Dr.  Harold  S.  Diehl  ajid  Dr.  A.B.  Baker,  of  Minnecpplie,  v  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Anerican  Medical  Association  at  Atlantic  City,    TalDlets  of 
si^nthetic  vitamin  C,  the  anti-scurvy  vitamin  of  citr^is  fruits,  were  given 
daily  to  a  group  of  163  University  of  Minnesota  students  througiiout  the 
"cold  season"  of  1939-19^ •    Candy  tablets  of  the  same  size,  shape, 
appearance  and  taste  as  the  vitamin  0  tablets  were  given  to  another  group 
of  I9U  students.    Students  getting  the  vitamin  0  tablets  had  I.9  colds  per 
person  during  the  season,  as  compared  with  5«5  colds  per  person  the  previou 
year,  a  reduction  of  65^.    The  strident S  getting  the  cajndjr  tablets,  however, 
had  a  reduction  nearly  as  great, '  62. the  number  of  colds  over  the 
previous  year. 

POODS  SELS'-RSJRIG-ERAI'Il^a  OB  VOIAGS  TO  BH&LAt^^.    (Science  iTews  Letter 
June  5) J    Perishable  foods  are  now  being  made  to  refrigerate  themselves  on 
Jknerican  cargo  ships,  using  an  ingenious  plan  made  public  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Lardi  chilled  to  a  zero  temperature  or 
lower,  is  the  refrigerating  agent.    By  lining  the  holds  of  ocean-going  ship 
with  insulating  material,  packing  large  containers  of  the  refrigerated  lard 
to  form  a  floor  and  walls  around  perishable  foodstuffs,  placing  more  lard 
over  the  top,  and  adding  a  finsJL  cover  of  insula.tion,  the  shipment  is  kept 
safely  cold.    Tlie  system  has  been  adopted  to  keep  Axis  submarines  from  stop- 
ping shipment  of  perishables  to  United  2Tations  ports  by  systematically  sinla* 
ing  refrigerator  ships.    It  has  the  added  advaJitage  of  saving  space, 

A  CHAETOS  111  HOG  MARKBTIITG  HEEDED.    S'rom  a  talk  to  the  Nebraska  Stock 
Growers*  Association,  Lexington,  Heb.,  June  12,  by  Ered  S.  Wallace,  Chief 
of  the  AAA  —  At  the  last  minute  Mr,  Wallace  could  not  attend,  but  his  talk 
was  read  for  him.  —  This  tremendous  Eood  for  Ereedom  Program  had  its  start 
a  year  ago.    O?oday  the  wartime  job  of  livestock  growers  is  to  increase 
their  slaughter  —  in  other  words,  get  more  meat  to  market  —  S  percent  more 
beef  and  veal  than  last  j'-ear,  and  lU  percent  more  hogs.    I'm  glad  to  report 
that  a  fine  Job  is  being  done  in  meeting  these  goals.    Erom  now  on,  it  is 
going  to  be  harder  sledding.    One  of  the  worst  troubles  will  be  transportar 
tion,  especially  for  hogs.    Trains  are  overloaded  now,  transporting  military 
equipment.    And  even  though  livestock  is  vital  too,  it's  hard  to  find  room 
for  it.    And  you  know  too  well  the  trucking  situation.    0?he  other  livestock 
marketing  problem  v/ill  be  overcrowded  packing  plants,    ^lis  year  we've  got 
to  change  our  marketing,  especially  of  hogs.    We've  got  to  spread  it  out. 
If  we  wait  and  do  most  of  our  marketing  in  December  ajid  January,  we'll  bog 
down  everj'-  stockyard  in  the  country  and  we'll  set  up  the  worst  packing  plant 
bottleneck  there's  eVer  been.    The  wa^'*  to  spread  out  our  marketing  is  by 
changing  our  feeding,    We  can  start  our  heavy  run  of  hogs  to  market  earlier. 
The  main  idea  is  —  let's  not  flood  the  market  during  the  December  and 
January  peak  seasons. 

MU.  JW)  QPA  TO  STUDY  MEAT  COSTS.    (!^far' Letter  for  Agriculture,  June 
1):     The  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
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Agriculture  v/ill  cooperate  with,  the  Office  of  Price  Adjninistrc^.tion  in  a  new 
joint  meat  study.    It  v/ill  include  a  further  survey  of  costs  involved  in 
meeting  Government  sjpecif ications  on  meat  products  designed  for  use  of  the 
armed  forces  and  for  the  lend-lease  requirements  of  o\ir  Allies, 

USES  HCESES,  VfCODEN  TIHSS.    (Dairy  He  cord,  June  3):    One  company 
does  not  propose  to  "be  caUi^ht  napping.    It  is  going  "back  to  horses  and 
its  converted  "wagons"  will  have  wooden  tires.    The  company  is  the  Beatrice 
Creamers^  Co.,  v;hose  president,  C.H.  Haskell,  says  that  oy  July  1  55^  of 
the  retail  routes  vdll  he  served  "by  the  horse~drawn  vehicles.    iThe  change 
to  wooden  tires  was  started  April  1  at  the  company' s^^aukegaji.  111.,  pla;at. 
So  far  as  knov/n,  this  is  the  first  instajtice  of  a  major  concern  in  a  home 
delivery  industry  adopting  wooden  tires  as  standard  equipment  when  ruhher 
tires  wear  out.    The  idea  was  originated  soon  after  it  hecame  evident  that 
milk  delivery  was  not  to  "be  favored  with  tires.    The  v/ooden  tires  consist 
of  a  series  of  V-shaped  oak  hlocks  with  the  "bottom  of  the  V  cut  to  fit  the 
channel  of  the  wheel.    Before  heing  mounted  on  the  wheel,  the  wooden  tires 
are  soaked  in  hot  linseed  oil  and  paraffin  at  ahout  lUO  deg.  for  I6  hours. 
^fhite  lead  is  used  to  fill  the  cracks  hetv/een  the  hlocks  when  they  are  mounted. 
Forty  "blocks  are  used  to  make  a  "tire"  for  a  wheel  the  size  of  those  used 
on  Chevrolets,  Pords  and  Plj^ouths.    The  blocks  are  "bolted  through  the  rim 
of  the  wheel  and  it  is  read;^'  for  mounting,  the  same  as  a  ru'b"ber~ tired  v^eel. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  wooden  tires  vdll  last  not  less  than  a  year,  which 
represents  the  S.OOO  -  10,000  miles  the  company  ordinarily  gives  its  vehicles. 
Miile  not  as  quiet  as  a  ru"b'ber  tire,  they  are  far  quieter  than  the  steel 
tired  v/heels  used  on  old-fashioned  delivery  wagons.    Nails  and  sharp  stones, 
the  "bane  of  motorists,  offer  no  prohlem  to  the  wooden  tire  —  in  fact,  if 
it  picks  up  nails  and  "bits  of  gravel  it  acqaires  a  more  wear-resistant 
surface.    The  v;ooden  tires  represent  the  final  step  in  the  Beatrice  company's 
conversion  prograra.    ^fhen  the  change  is  made  from  motoi^driven  to  horse- 
drawn  vehicles,  rubher  tires  are  placed  on  the  wagons.    Mr.  Haskell  estimates 
tha,t  the  rulD'ber  tires  will  last  tvdce  as  long  on  the  horse-drawn  vehicles 
"because  of  the  slower  speeds,  the  saving  on  ruh'ber  in  starting  and  stopping, 
and  the  greater  difficvaty  of  overloading  the  wagons.    ^!hen  the  tires  are 
worn  out,  they  vail  "be  replaced  "by  wood. 

•SPUDS  FOH  EOCxS.    (iN'estern  Livestock  Journal,  May  15)5  (Quantities 
of  potato  meal  hsye  "become  available  in  the  last  few  years  for  livestock 
feeding.    Feeding  trials  conducted  in  Kern  and  0?ulare  Counties,  Calif, 
indicate  that  this  product  may  he  successfully  fed  to  hogs  as  a  part  of 
the  ration,    Wien  dried  vdth  the  peelings  on  and  then  ground,  the  product 
has  a  chemical  composition  similar  to  "b^^rley.    Potato  meal  secured  "by  the 
California  Experiment  Station  in  the  fall  of  19^1  contained  9.3^  protein, 
2.hfo  fiber  and  about  13.5^  water.    An  experiment  was  conducted  at  the 
University  Farm  during  the  v.lnter  of  I9UI-U2.    From  the  resiilts  it  may  be 
concluded  that  potato  meal  may  be  fed  safely  and  that  it  may  be  substituted 
for  a  part  of  the  barley  in  rations  for  fattening  pigs,    ^"^'hen  fed  at  a  1C$6 
level,  it  resulted  in  fast  and  economical  gains.    The  results  v/ere  not  so 
good  when  fed  at  25^  and  UO^  levels. 
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AUSTHALIA  -  LIKE  U.S.  -  IS  BIO  POOD  PRODUCE.  (The  Index  -  Siammer  -  1 
Issue):  Wool  and.  v/heat  are  Australia's  principal  faxn  products.  Long  the  m 
greatest  exporter  of  vk)o1,  the  country  produces  in  normal  yeaxs  about  one-  I 
fourth  of  the  v/orld' s  output.  Australia  has  appro :dmatel;ir  130,000,000  sheep  1 
as  compared  with  not  quite  55 1000,000  in  the  United  States,  ITearly  half  of  fl 
these  are  in  Hev/  South  V/ales,  "but  every  State  has  some  sheep.  Preliminary  I 
figures  place  the  19^  Australian  v:ool  clip  at  ltl2S, 1^1,000  pounds,  ■ 
Australian  wool  is  of  high  quality  and  in  pea^cetime  it  is  xJ"^2:chased  hy  ■ 
practically  every  country  in  the  v/orld.  Mutton  is  also  one  of  Australia's  I 
importpjit  products.  The  co^mtry' s  1959-^  vaieat  crop  was  the  greatest  in  m 
recent  years,  amounting  to  210,?,SU,000  "busliels.  Other  import?uit  farm  product 
of  Australia  include  hay,  Oats,  potatoes  ajid  maize„  Some  sugar  cajie  is  pro-1 
duced,  most  of  it  in  Q,ueensland,  whicli  also  grows  most  of  the  country's  corn! 
and  nearly  all  of  its  cotton.  Citrus  fraits,  grapes,  peaches,  apricots  and  I 
other  fruits,  including  large  quantities  of  apples,  are  grown  "both  with  and  I 
vdthout  irrigation  in  almost  all  States.  Although  every  State  has  a  dairy  I 
industry,  and  the  country  is  a  large  eicporter  of  dairy  products,  almost  .  I 
half  the  cattle  in  Australia  are  in  Q,ueensland.  Much  "beef  and  pork  are  1 
produced  on  the  continent,  Eorses  are  relatively''  numerotis  in  Australia,  1 
which  has«:nearly>one-sixth  as. many  as  there  are  in  the  United  States.  In  fl 
general,  Australia  is  impregnahle  in  food  resources,  "being  an  exporter  of  I 
manj?"  hasic  products,  v/ith  imports  consisting  mainly  of  tea  and  other  tropicaa 
products  and  Itururies.  ^ong  other  vegetaJole  products  which  must  he  imT)0rtedi 
hov;ever,  is  crude  ruhher,  essential  to  the  v;ar  effort. 

OOimiRY- DOCTORS  I^^SED  S3LF-S3LIiTTCE .    (l^.Y.  Eerald  Trihune.  June  12): 
Allan  Roy  Dafoe,  former  physiciaJi  to  the  Dionne  quintuplets,  told  a  ('finnip© 
service  cluh  today  that  the  old  horse  and  hugg^/  doctor  still  knows  a  lot 
of  tricks  that  the  yo\mg  fellows  never  heard  of,    "They  "become  so  accustomed', 
to  working  Tdth  modem  hospital  facilities  that  the-  have  no  initiative  \^en 
they  have  to  make  do  with  whatever  is  handj^,'^  he  saJLd.    "Many^- s^  the  time 
I*ve  had  to  go  out  to  the  harn  and  pull  a  hair  out  of  a  horse*  s  tail  to  use 
for  a  tliread  to  sew  up  an  operation,    I  dcnH  recommend  it,  hut  sometimes 
that  is  what  I  liad  to  do." 

FOR  qU'ALITY  CK3SSE.    (Hoard's  Dairymati,  June  10,  Editorial):  The 
National  Cheese  Institute,  an  organization  to  improve  the  quality  and  extend 
the  marketing  of  cheese,  recently-  held  its  snnMel  conference  in  Chicago, 
Reports  of  committees  on  research  were  made  and  wa^ys  and  meajis  to  improve 
the;  quality  of  cheese  were  discussed.    It  is  recognized  that  the  present 
demand  for  cheese  is  not  likely  to  extend  for  a  long  period  after  the  war, 
"but  there  is  a  chance  if  a  quality  produ.ct  is  made,  to  step  up  cheese 
consumption  not  onXy  in  this  country  "but  in  foreign  lands.    The  quantity 
of  cheese  made  in  recent  years  is  about  6003  000,000  Ihs.  aiinually  and  the 
request  of  the  government  for  more  cheese  puts  the  estimated  production 
of  cheese  at  one  "billion  pounds  for  the  current  year...,cThe  meeting  leads 
us  to  "believe  the  cheese  industry  is  a.lert  to  its  problems  and  has  taken 
steps  to  improve  the  quality  of  cheese  to  meet  conditions  after  the  war  and 
to  extend  the  marketing  of  cheese.    It  was  the  general  conclusion  that 
quality  of  cheese  is  the  key  to  larger  cheese  consvmiption. 
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PERISEABIxS  SIIBSIST3NC3  I^OR  ARMY.    (Ice  and  Refrigeration,  June): 
From  address  "by  Maj .  E.P.  Shepherd,  C^.M.O.:    Jresh  frozen  foods  are  ptir- 
chased  hy  Quartermaster  Market  Centers  and  are  "oein^  used  more  and  more  by 
the  Amy,    Some  firms  are  conducting  surreys  and  planning  to  put  up  a  special 
pack  for  Army  use  in  order  to  simplify  the  "breakdovm  and  issue  to  the 
individual  kitchens  in  the  field.    During  September  our  Chicago  office  pur- 
chased over  one  and  a  quarter  million  pounds  of  eviscerated  fresh  frozen 
frying  chickens  for  the  .soldiers,  on  manem*'ers-in  the.  Carolinas.  -  These 
chickens  were  moved  to  the  maneuver  area  in  refrigerator  cars  and  issued 
while  hard  frozen  for  consumption  the  next  day*    The  experiment  was  a 
success  and  the  troops  were  agreeahly  surprised  to  get  fried  chicken  in 
the  field.    The  Army  is  also  using  over  tow  million  pounds  of  honeless 
frozen  heef  per  week.    The  carcass  of  the  heef  is  "boned  and  packed  into  60 
pound  packages  of  steaks,  roasts,  stew  and  hamlDurger,    In  this  manner  all 
troops  get  their  proportionate  share  of  steak,  roasts,  stew,  etc.  Boneless 
frozen  iDeef  has  proven  of  inestimahle  value  to  the  Army.    It  wi^ighs  only 
about  tvjo-thirds  as  much  as  carcass  "beef,  it  takes  up  only  aijoxit  35^  as  much 
space  and  it  contributes  matorially  to  the  overcoming  of  the  serious  problems 
of  feeding  troops  in  the  field  with  no  refrigeration  available.    It  is  my 
firm  opinion  that  practical  refrigerating  enginee-rs  are  going  to  contribute 
more  and  more  to  incroasing  the  nutritional  and  food  value  of  the  soldier' s 
ration  as  your  laboratories  and  experimenters  continue  to  uncover  and  develop 
new  uses  for  refrigeration. 

JARIvI  EqiUPMSITT  3SSHiTTIAL.     (Better  Farm  Equipment  and  Methods.  May^  ■ 
June):    Dr.  J.  Brownlee  Davidson,  Head,  Agriculturai  Engineering  Department, 
Iowa  State  College,  at  the  recent  "'far  CondAtions  Clinic^'  in  Chica^.  said 
that  ^the  genesis  of  the  magnificent  resistaaice  that  the  Russians  have  made 
Was  the  introduction  of  modern  farm  equipment  and  engineering  methods  into 
Russian  j^gri culture,    "This  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  significant 
things  that  has  ha;opened  since  the  begiiming  of  time,  and  as  we  look  back 
at  this  situation  it  vn.ll  be  considered  one  of  the  most  historical  facts 
in  the  entire  history  of  farm  equipment.     "The  farraors*  problem  is  essentially 
a  matter  of  labor,    A  laTge  number  of  people  have  baen  talren  out  of  J^gri- 
culture,  one  estimate  being  600,000;  farm  boy^  s  mrke  up  a  large  part  of  our 
mili'^i^ry  strength.     This  requires  considerable  adjustment  in  the  available 
supply,  but  a  good  farmer  can:aot  be  made  in  a  few  years  and  a  good  farm 
worker  cannot  be  made  over  night.    One  solution  might  be  the  use  of  larger 
units  of  power;  the  use  of  retired  fanners  in  handling  live  stock;  younger 
boys  and  even  vx)men  and  girls." 
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llE^  AT??1TIXDS  HSSIED.    (Dairy  Eocord,  June  3)i    ^oo  milk  pro- 

ducers and  processors,  the  idea  of  a  Pood  Adininistrator  is  abhorrent. 
Taey  insist  that  the  industry  will  receive  consideration  onlj^  as  long  as 
it  is  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  i^iculture.    Sliere  is  merit 
in  this  contention,  but  the  fact  reiia5.ns  that  the  present  situation  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  either.    If  milk  is  to  "be  produced,  msjauf actured  and 
distributed,  it  must  have  equipment,  and  it  is  not  logical  to  expect  that 
proper  consideration  will  "be  given  to  this  need  ae  long  as  authority  is 
vested  in  a  department  viiich  thinks  almost  entirely  in  terms  of  munitions-, 
and  only  reluctantly  in  terms  of  food  as  sinews  of  war.    Such  concessions 
as  have  "been  made  hy        have  "been  wrung  from  it  hy  the  courage  \^d  per- 
sistence of  the  industry' s, representative  on  this  hoard,  Mr.  Olyde  E. 
Beardslee.    But  there  is  something  v/rong  aho\it  a  system  v;hich  requires 
that  the  services  of  an  sible  man  should  he  devoted  so  largely  t6  exacting 
concessions.    Ohere  is  need  for  a  greater  recognition  of  the  part  food 
must  play  in  ^vinning  the  wax. 

S0HGHUK-S0YB5!AIT  SILACJS,    (Hoard's  Dairyman,  June  10):    To  heat  the 
shortage  of  molasses  for  ;.iaking  legupue  silage,  Calvin  Brovjn  of  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  last  year  used  a  combination  of  soybeans  and  sorghum 
cane  seeded  broadcast  with  a  standard  ti^ain  drill.    He  got  such  good,  re- 
sults tha.t  not  only  will  he  follow  the  same  practice,  this  year,  but  many 
of  his  neighbors  in  this  highly  developed  dair^'lng  section  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  will  adopt  the  same  combination,    With  molasses  practically 
out  of  reach  for  making  silage,  Mr.  Brov^n' s  bean  and  cane  crop  may  prove 
the  answer  to  the  legume  silage  problem  over  a  Td.de  area.    It  may  even  re- 
place the  use  of  molasses  in  the  post-war  period,  because  the  overall  cost 
is  low  and  the  mess  of  handling  molasses  is  eliminated. 

CHILDHEIT  m  033  COUIlTHIES.    (Editorial  in  Medical  Record, 

June) : , . . .  .ITourisbment ,  especiallj''  of  j^ung  childreni,  has  been  placed  on  a 
scientific  basis  during  recent  years.  ...  •If  young  children  do  not  have 
suitable  food,  that  is,  food  containing  a  sufficiency  of  vitamin  C,  they 
are  apt  to  develop  sc-orvy  or  a  scorbutic  tendency  if  this  lack  continues 
for  any  length  of  time,    l;Taturall3'',  the  way  to  prevent  this  or  to  combat 
it  when  incurred  is  to  give  food  containing  vitamin  C,  the  best  antiscorbuti( 
remedy.  .Fresh  orange  juice  is  admirable.    But  in  the  countries  at  war,  in 
Britain,  for  instance,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  oranges  or  lemons,  except 
in  the  most  meager  quantities.    In  a  Ifartime  Nutrition  Bulletin,  issued  by 
the  Children's  ITutrit ion  Council,  the  problem  of  infantile  scurvy  is  discussed 
To  prevent  this  scurvy,  children  need  tiiirty  milligrams  of  vitamin  C  a  day. 
The  cessation  of  imports  of  citirus  fruits  richest  in  this  vitamin  makes  the 
problem  of  finding  substitutes  of  vital  importance  and  as  one  solution  the 
council  recommends  that  the  entire  crop  of  black  currents  in  Britain,  the  ^ 
richest  in  vitamin  C  of  home  srowi  fruits,  should  be  reserved  for  the  produ< 
tion  of  a  puree  for  young  children. 


KAKINa  THE  MOST  OB^  MACHIIIHRY.     (USDA  publication  Farm  Machinery  Ooes 
to  War):     Uncle  Sam  has  promised  farmers  as  many  tools  as  can  be  spared 
from  our  metal  supplies.    He's  agreed  to  the  manufacture  this  year  of  four- 
fifths  as  much  farm  machinery  as  v;as  sold  in  19-^0.    Jbad  he's  going  to  allow 
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the  manufacture  of  half  a^ain^as  moaiy  repair  parts  as  farmers  Tjought  in  19^. 
Maybe  it' s  still  not  as  much  machinery  as  some  of  us  v?ould  like  to  have; 
"but  it's  all  that  can  "be  spared  from  planes  and  tanks  and  guns.    The  steel 
saved. from  the  one- fifth  reduction  in  numher  of  machines  is  enou^  to  make 
more  than  6,000  30- ton  tanks.    And  together  vdth  the  implements  already  on 
farms,  it  should  "be  plenty  to  grow  the  food  and  fiher  required  for  Victory. 
That  is,  it  should  "be  plenty  if  we  take  care  of  it,  and  plan  ahead  to  keep 
every  machine  "busy,  and  work  together  with  our  neighbors. 

rUST  BOVTL  BSCavES  BSSJ'  Bq^^l^    (Saturday  Evening  Post,  June  6):  The 
Dalhaxt,  Tezas,  Texan  recently  conducted  a  contest  for  a  new  end  more  fitting 
title  for  the  area  once  called  the  "Bust  Bowl".    Tlie  award  was  given  to  a 
man  who  suggested  the  Beef  Bowl.    Previously,  the  newspaper  had  offered  a 
$50  reward  for  tlie  identity  of  the  individual  who  first  devised  the  name 
"]>ast  Bowl".    As  v;as  to  "be  expected,  nohody  appeared. 

m,  rBEYKONCpiD.    (Hide  and  Leather  and  Shoes,  June  6)j     The  W.K. 
Alsop  Award  for  outstanding  research  work  advan.cing  the  art  or  science  of 
leather  manufacture  was  made  this  year  'by  the  Anerican  Leather ■  Chemists 
Assn.  to  Ralph  W.  Prey  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  his  re- 
search v.-ork  on  the  use  of  pine  "b-ark  in  tanning.    As  Br,  Frey  was  "oaabl© 
to  attend  the  convention  "because  of  illness,  the  airard  vas  accepted  in  his 

"behalf  "by  Br.  J.S.  Hogers  also  of  tho  Agriculture  Department  Br  Prey, 

has  "been  connected  with  the  Bepai^tment  of  Agi-i culture  for  more  than  25  yQars, 
is  at  the  Sastem  Regional  Research  Laboratory^  .  Philadelphia.    Since  I9I8 
he  has  heen  in  charge  of  investigational  work  on  hides,  skins,  tanning 
materials,  and  leather,  ajid  his  v;ork  in  this  direction  has  attracted  v.dde 

attention  among  scientists  in  the  leather  industry  In  the  field  of 

fundamental  and  technical  research,  Br.  Frey  has  conducted  outstanding 
experiments  and  studies  which  proved  that  atmospheric  pollution  is  the 

determining  factor  in  the  deterioration  of  hook-'binding  leather  His 

studies,  indicating  that  chrome  or  comhination  vegeta"ble- chrome  tanned 
leathers  are  more  resistant  to  atmospheric  pollution  than  straight  vegeta"ble 
tanned  leathers,  have  "been  responsihle  for  the  displacement  of  straight 
vegetable  tanned  leathers  used  heretofore  tiy  the  G-ovemment  Printing  Office. 
He  directed  O.C.  Smooths  survey  and  experimental  wrk  which  dem^onstrated 
the  practicability  of  using  waste  "bajk  from  western  hemlock  for  the  manu- 
facture of  tanning  .extracts.    In  addition  to  his  work  vdth  pine  "bark, 
Br.  ?rey  has  in  recent  joaxs  reported  on  programs  for  the  development  of 

other  domestic  tanning  materials  In  order  to  revivify  the  soil  of 

areas  "blighted  "by  dust  storms  of  a  few  years  ago,  the  planting  of  various 
species  of  su'^ac,  Canaigre,  etc.,  was  proposed.    Ina.smuch  as  some  of  these 
trees  and  shru"bs  grow  rapidly  and  have  extended  roots,  they  would  furnish 
not  only  a  vsu"bstantial.  crop  of  valua"ble  tanning  materials,  "but  would' also 
contri"bute  towaxd  the  accumulation  of  new  top  soil. 

THE  HS.\S01T  PGR  APwG3ITTIII3  BESP  IMPORTS.    (From  a  talk  to  the  Hehraska 
Stock  G-rovjers'  Association,  Lexington,  Neb.,  June  12,  by  Pred  S.  Ifallace, 
Chief  of  the  AiUV  —  At  the  last  minute  Mr.  Wallace  could  not  attend,  but 
his  talk  v;as  read  for  him.)    Last  year  we  imported  about  5  percent  of  the 
beef  used  in  this  country —  only  5  percent.    Practically  all  of  it  was 
canned  beef.    Most  of  this  was  high  quality  meat  that  we  wouldn*t  can  in 
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this  country,  "but  v/otlid  sell  over  the  co-onter  as  roasts  and  steaks • 
don't  really  have  any  canning  heef  in  this  country,  'oecause  anything  left 
over  goes  into  cheaper  cuts  and  hamhin-ger.    Cur  soldier  and  sailor  hoys 
certainly  deserve  good  meat.    Very  often,  canned  heef  is  the  only  J.d.nd  they 
can  taice  along  vath  them.    If  we  canU  get  the  good  canned  "beef,  from  our 
imericaji  packers,  then  let's- give  them  seme  high  -quality  canned  stuff  from 
Argentina  during  these  war  times.    Ihere' s  even  more  th^m  that  to  this 
Argentine  heef  situation,    l'!e  are  at  war  with  the  v.'orst  crov;d  of  macmen  ^ 
in  the  history  of  the  v/orld.    To  win,  wo  are  going  to  need  eXl  tlQ.e  heXp"w6  r 
Can  get.    South  America  can  "be  a  friondly  neighbor  and  a  great  aJ-ly.   ;If  | 
we  try  to  live  alone  and  refvise  to  do  husinoss  v;ith  South  Americans,  v;e 
practically  force  them  to  go  over  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy  —  for  they 
have  to  live  too. 

AUSTHiOjIA  -  AN  UR3M  MATIdsr  GLOSS  TO  ITHB  SOIL.    (Tlie  Index  -  Summer  < 
Issue);    Facing  a  common  enemy,  Austra!I-ia  and  the  United  States  have  "become' 
more  closely  linked  than  ever  hefore  "by  the  war  in  the  Pacific.    The  ties 
of  "blood  ajad  herita^^e  "betv/een  the  peoples  of  the  "United  States  aJid  Australij 
justify  in  many  wa;^s  such  affiliation.    Pioneers  and  experimenters  "by  nature 
they  are  much  alike  in  their  independence  of  thought  and  action,    Their  :i 
governr^iental  systems  have  many  points  of  similarity.    Yet,  v;ith  all  these  J 
•ajad  many  other  mutual  interests,  it  is  not  aJLone  the  6,500  miles  of  ocean 
and  their  positions  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator  tliat  have  made  their 
relationship  so  far  that  of  distant  cousins.    Investments  and  commerce 
have  connected  Australia  much  more  closely  vath  Great  Britain  than  with  thej 
United  States,  while  the  a^ricuLt'or^l  eirport  products  of  the  United  States 
and  Australia  have  "been  largely  competitive,  as  the  result,  at  least 
partially,  of  certain  geographic  likenesses.    Australia'^  area  is  approzi- 
ma.tely  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States  and  even  their  shapes  roughly  re- 
sem"ble  each  other.    In  fact,  Australia  is  very  like  the  United  States  v.ith- 
out  its  mighty  Mississippi  Valley,    The  laclc  of  such  central  agriciiltural  | 
and  industrial  "basin  has  kept  Australia  lajrgely  a  seaboard  country/.    Its  I 
population,  its  industry  and  its  agriculture  are  clustered  along  the  coast. I 
3et\\reen  ■  the  fertile,  populated,  seao cards  stretches  a  vast  oivpanse  of  desert* 
like  region  with  scattered  lakes  that  are  dry  during  much  of  the  year. 
Approximately  two?«»fifths  of  the  entire  continent  is  arid,  v-dth  one-fifth  too 
dry  even  for  grazing  while  one-fifth  is  fair  grazing  land  except  in  serious 
droughts,  which  are  not  uncommon.    Ahout  one- third  is  good  stock-raising 
country.    Only  about  one-fifth,  chiefly  in  southeastern  Australia,  is  consid- 
ered "by  one  of  the  country^  s  leading  geogravphers  to  be  good  fanning  land, 
and  in  the  average  year  mote  than  a  third  of"  this  -.r^-ceives 'less  than  20  inclif 
of  rainfall.    Some  3  percent  of  Australia  is  tropical  with  rainfall  through- 
out the  year  and-,  hence,  suit ahle  for  intensive  cultivation  of  the  kind  pre- 
vailing in  the  ITetherlands  Sast  Indies,  the  Philippines  and  other  Pacific 
land  areas.    These  climatic  features  are  important  to  an  understanding  of 
the  country  "because  they  determine  where  the  people  live,  Australia  is, 
paradoxically,  an  ur'b an  nation  which  is  essentially  close  ;to  the  soil. 
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Washington,  D,0.,  Jime  lo,  19^2 
PEODTOKON  OF  ICEBERG  LETTUCE  IN  FLOEIDA.    (Market  J?!^f ' 

Florida's  olinatio  conditions  anc.  mainly  from  the 

Dolting  sna  soeding.,  Bie  Iceterg  ^i,f  ^ict^e  with  new 
West.   .But  now  Florlda  grov/ers  are  ^'^^^^fS  into  the  pict^ 

strains  of  crisp-head, lettuce.    Several  '^^^^f  -  ^^^^^tivated  to  Iceherg 
.    once  a  part  of  the  Florida  Sverglades.  are  developed 
lettuce.    T^e:^  are  growing  Pf -^/f^^.^f  ,f  ^S^^^^^^^^^^  Sta. 
Djr  the  Government  experts.    Stauf  J  Iceherg  lettucs  Imperial 

tlon  agree  that  of  all  commercial  I^'tf       °*  Mgh  ?lnperatures.^ 
No.       has  exlilTsited  the  greatest  tolerance  to  nign  t,^v 

COmaTSESD  MEJiL  PHOOTCTICai.  (Jto«'^i°f/^^*ftrt'ae^''vIr?S^^ 
short^e  of  chemical  nitrogen  has  '^-tlZ  iTrlll^Z^l'  f ^^m  Z^stT 
forms  of  this  fertiliser  element  ^^a^eal  has  .counted 

191a  to  April  30.  19^2,  production  of  the  same  portion 

to  1.620.6U9  tons,  as  ^^-^^le.rreits'ISlnAie  sie  period  of  19^1-42 
of  the  previous  crop  year.    Shipmem-s  auriHo  w  , 

?otaled'l.U73.690  t» 

311,^3  tons.    Production  of  hulls  durm^  "c-ie  sa>x. 
921,632  tons. 

HOME  HtUIT  Gi^^ .    (USDA  leaflet  Ho    222)  :^  ^5*2r1c2ft"°" 
conference,  held  in  Washington.  t^irf  ^Sase  ttf  heSthfulness. 

eat  more  fruit.    Well-ripened,  ^^^^J.^T^^^^/^^^r  Desnite  the  relatively 
variety,  attractiveness,  and  palataoility  °t  °„r^  '  -gcially  on  farms,  do 
i:rge  available  supplies  of  fruit  ma^y^familie^^es,.^ 

not  have  adequate  ^i^antities  in  tJie  /    .       ^j,       snraying  can  be 

country  certain  fruits  that  ^^'^«fl\^^'i^;^,^t*Jaens!    Fruits  needing 
grown  siiccessfully  in  farm  or  suhurban  f'^^"  3,,  ..^o^erly  select- 

Iprai'lng  are  not  so      -1.  ^-"„f ?,^f  ^^Slng  ^^ession  of 
lag  the  kinds  aJid  varieties  oi  fruit        f'^-Jy'.^^  |,,jiiig  much  of  the 
frfsl.  fruit  of  high  dessert  quality  can  oe  ^lf^f^l^%^t^,  or.  in  some 
summer  season,  and  surpluses  may  oe  canned.  P|^=^7^^;  ,,^3^^tion  of 
cases,  frozen  for  use  d^aring  other  ^^.^^^f     ^'^^^.t       grov«  successfully, 
fruits,  together  vdth  purchases  of  kwas  ^nai;  can 
should  improve  the  diet  and  general  healtn. 

H.T.  LA-r  TO  AtD  PULLOKm  ^^'ff-J,^l  TXoZ  SLS' GofelJnor 
York  State  has  an  official  Pf  f^f.f°^  !^ro°rlati^g  $5,000  to  set  up  the 
Lehman  having  recently  signed  the  hill  appropria^iBg  <fj 
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program.    The  program #  for  which  poult rymen  have  "been  workiiig  for  the  past 
three  yearSf  willt  as  the  result  of  state  financial  assistance,  result  in 
a  greater  impetus  to  the  ^fork.    Total  cost  to  the  poultrymen  ^^ilO  talce  part 
in  the  program  is  estimated  at  less  than  two  cents  a  "bird.    The  program 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
vdiich  will  work  with  the  U.S.D.A. 

TO'/  MARKETS  rOH  MCSRS  MILK.    (Rural  Electrification  News,  June): 
Imagine  a  mountain  of  "barrels  containing  26O  million  pounds  of  powdered 
milk,  a  dock  piled  high  with  nine  million  pounds  of  cheese,  a  fleet  carry- 
ing 53  million  cases  of  evaporated  milkl    United  States  dairy  fanners  have 
"been  asked  to  produce  enough  milk  to  make  these  staggering  quantities  of 
manufactured  dairy  products  for  shipment  abroad.    They  may  "be  asked  for 
much  more,  if  needs  of  the  United  Nations  increase.    In  addition,  Army 
camps  and  our  civilian  population  demand  constantly  growing  quantities  of 
fluid  milk  of  high  purity  and  freshness.    More  milk  is  "being  used  in 
industry,  for  making  paint,  glue,  plastics,  insecticides,  and  even  textile 
fiher.    Markets  for  milk  are  increasing  day  "by  day.    But  since  war  will 
not  wait  for  our  dairy  herds  to  "be  "built  up,  these  huge  demands  must  "be 
met  "by  existing  herds,  ' 

BUYINa  BEEF  BY  GRADE.    (Prom  USDA  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  392): 
The  price  of  "beef  is  not  always  an  accurate  indicator  of  quality.  Unless 
the  grade  name  is  stamped  on  the  product  or  sho\m  "by  some  other  means,  the 
consumer  has  no  way  of  identifying  either  the  highest  grade  or  the  highest 
grade  o"btaina"ble  for  the  price  paid.    In  addition,  most  consumers  are  not 
good  judges  of  meat;  in  many  cases  they  order  "by  telephone  and  accept  what 
the  "butcher  delivers,  hoping  for  the  "best.    This  need  not  "be  so.  Beef 
possesses  an  unusually  wide  range  in  quality.    But  the  meat-grading  and 
stamping  service  of  the  Government  gives  consumers  a  mepus  "by  which  they 
can  select  "beef  with  reasonable  assurance  that  thej^  are  getting  the  quality 
or  grade  of  beef  that  they  want  and  are  paying  for.    Government  experts  — 
men  who  know  beef       Carefully  grade  the  meat  vyhile  it  is  still  at  the 
packing  plant,    ^th  a  roller  stamp  they  ma^k  the  ©areas s  so  that  the  grade 
name  appears  on  all  the  principal  cuts.    TbB  U.S.  official  grades,  of  beef 
are  «Prime,»  ^Choice,"  "Good,"  "Commercial,^  "Utility,"  "Cutter,"  and 
"Canr.er."    The  "Cutter"  and  "Canner"  grades  are  seldom  sold  in  retail  meat 
shops o    So  consumers  need  remember  only  the  five  grades,  and  their  relative 
position  in  thegjrading  scale. 

SECRETARY  HEADS  POODS  .RSQ,UIRENiElTTS  COMIIITTSS.  (War  Letter  for  Agri- 
culture, June  8);    A  Poods  Requirements  Committee  with  control  over  produc- 
tion and  allocation  of  all  civilian  and  military  food  supplies  has  been 
established  within  the  IiTar  Production  Board  under  chairmanship  of  Secretary 
Wickard.    The  new  committee,  named  by  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chairman  of  V5>B, 
will  determine  civilian,  military,  and  foreign  food  requirements  and  has 
authority  to  step  lap.  or  limit  the  domestic  production  of  foods  as  well  as 
the  importation  of  foods  and  agricultural  materials  from  which  foods  are 
derived.    Pood  rationing  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  addition  to  Secretary  VJickard,  the  committee  will  consist  of 
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representatives  of  the  State,  War,  and  Nary  Departmesnts,  Office  of  Land- 
Lease  Administration,  Board  of  Sconomic  Warfare,  and  the  !^PB  Divisions 
of  Industry  Operations,  Materials  and  Civilian  Supply.    The  Department 
vdll  "be  responsilDle  for:    (1)  Increasing  or  limiting  domestic  agricultural 
production  in  acJ(?ordance  with  decisions  of  the  Committee.    (2)  The  earlier 
stages  of  food  production  in  general,    (3)    The  importation  of  foods  and 
agricultural  materials  from  which  foods  are  derived.    !Ehese  powers  have 
"been  delegated  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Coirporation  within  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  "by  the  Board  of  Economic  I'^fare.    (U)    The  formiaation 
of  programs  for  conservation  of  critical  foods  or  agricultural  materials 
from  which  foods  are  derived. 

POOD  DISIRIBUTIQIT,    (From  !^at  Pood  For  Freedom,  hy  T.  Swann 
Harding,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture):    During  the  post-war  period  there 

will  he  much  readjustment  If  it  is  wise  the  food  industry  will  also 

learn  some  new  tricks.    It  will  find  out  how  to  process  and  distribute 
food  products  much  more  cheaply  and  efficiently  than  it  does  now.    It  v.dll 
deliberately  cater  to  the  requirements  of  lo\i?-income  groups  by  packaging 
honestly  labelled  substandard  but  fully  nutritious  foods  at  low  prices. 
It  will  discover  new  sanitary  methods  of  distributing  many  products  in 
bulk  that  are  now  sent  out  in  unnecessarily  expensive  packages.    In  short, 
the  food  industry  will  become  truly  a  service  institution  as  it  sliouLd  be. 
It  will  learn  to  seek  profits  in  narrov;  margins  and  quick  turnovers  and 
to  avoid  siJ^erfluous  services  and  activities.    That  is  the  food  picture 
as  the  Grovemment  sees  it.    In  a  way  it  does  seem  to  menace  some  of  the 
profits  of  the  druggist  and  the  pharmaceutical  manufacturer.    For  it  re- 
gards food  as  the  proper  source  of  many  essentials  now  so  often  prescribed 
or  used  in  self-medication  as  drugs.    Furthermore,  the  program  will  produce 
a  far  healthier  populace  much  less  in  need  of  medication  than  ever  before. 

WllTDBBEAZS  ALTD  SHELTEBBELTS , .  (From  SCS  Conservation  Folder  ITo.  12): 
There  is  a  place  for  some  tree  and  shrab  plantings  in  every  part  of  the 
northern  Great  Plains  to  protect  the  home  site  and  feed  lot  or  cultivated 
fields  and  grovdng  crops,  to  control  gullies  and  stream  bajiks,  or  as  a 
wood  lot.    A  windbreak  to  protect  the  home,  livestock,  garden,  and  orchard 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  improvements  for  a  fara  or  ranch  in  the 
northern  Great  Plains.    It  breaks  the  winds'  force,  traps  snow,  supplies 
wood  and  posts,  affords  a  home  for  wildlife,  and  beautifies  the  place. 
Protected  by  a  windbreak,  a  farm  home  is  more  comfortable  and  can  be  heated 
more  easily  and  cheaply.    In  many  places  a  farm  garden  is  impossible  v/ith- 
out  v/indbreak  protection  to  check  hot  drying  winds  or  increase  soil 
moiscure  by  drifting  snow  on  the  garden  site.    V^indbreak-protected  feed 
lots  and  barnyards  are  more  comfortable  for  both  man  and  beast  in  winter, 
and  livestock  can  be  kept  in  better  condition  vath  less  feed.  Field 
shelterbelts  help  northern  Great  Plains  farmers  do  tv/o  major  jobs  —  reduce 
soil  blowing  and  conserve  moisture.    They  check  the  force  of  destructive 
winds  v/hich  cause  soil  drifting,  blow  out  seed,  or  blast  young  crops,  ajid 
also  modify  the  hot  south  winds  v;liich  dry  out  the  soil  and  v.dther  grov.dng 
crops  at  critical  stages  in  their  development.    Shelterbelts,  primarily 
for  the  protection  of  cultivated  fields,  can  be  established  successfully 
on  irrigated  lands  and  on  the  lighter  soils  wherever  the  continuous  produc- 
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tion  of  s^ictiltiiral  crops  is  feasilDle,  "but  on  heavy  soils  s^iere  normal  1 
precipitation  is  less  tlian  17  inches,  field  v.dnd"breaks  are  not  generally  j 
successful  unless  they  are  of  the  hai'diest  species,  get  special  care,  J 
and  receive  supplemental,  water  which  laigat  he  diverted  into  the  planting 
from  roa,dside  ditches,  natv.ral  drainages,  or  contour  furrov/s  and  terraces. 

DO  G-BJIIISS  C=F  C0'TTa^;H:SS'3SGT  CSLLUL0S3  DSTURI QRATI 0117    This  is  the  '  ' 
title  of  a  mimeographed  report  Just  issued  "by  AMA  and  Cotton  grades  j 

have  significance  in  mill  practice  in  terras  of  relative  cost  of  rav/ 
materials,  jdeld  and  auflity  of  products,  and  costs  of  processing  and 
finishing.    Hov.^ver,  there  is  little  information  a.s  to  hov/  cotton  fiher 
quality  varies  vdth  the  grade  of  the  raw  cotton,    Jor  the  crop  year  ,1937i  ' 
samples  from  all  cotton-growing  regions  except  those  in  the  far  v/estern  : 
part  of  the  U.nited  States  were  examined  for  cellulose  content  and  coiaparativ  ' 
deteri  or  action  of  the  cellulose.    The  regions  are  those  centering  around 
Atlai'ita,  Cxa.;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  DaJ-las,  Tez.;  and  Austin,  'Tex.    Kie.  per- 
centage of  cellulose  in  the  fiher  showed  relatively  little  variation  with 
grade  except  in  the  Spotted  and  Tinged  cottons  of  the  Austin  area.  The 
cellulose  content  of  cottons  from  the-  t\ro  eastern  regions,  hov/ever,  was 
noticeably  higher,  as  a  v/hole,  than  that  of  the  cottons  from  the  tv/o  Texas  ; 

area.s  More  v;ork  is  needed  to  show  the  relation  "between  grade  of  cotton 

and  cellulose  deterioration,  ?nd  v/hether  it  is  {sufficient  to  he  of  economic  , 
or  commercial  importance. 

TE3SS  PX3T0H3  LMTD  IN  GULLISS  TO  USEFJLKBSS,  (Prom  SOS  Conserve 

tion  Polder  ITo.  lU) :    Much  of  the  wasteland  to  he  found  in  the  northern 
Oreat  Plains  ha.s  heon  made  waste  through  the  formation  of  gvdlies  and  "cut 
hanl^rs"  along  drainages.    Year  hy  yeax,  raw  gullies  are  cut  deeper  and  un-  \ 
controlled  stream  heds  axe  oroa.d9ned.    Man:'"  fertile  acres  are  lost  in  this  ' 
way,  fields  become  divided,  and  the  v^lue  of  the  farms  graduaJll^''  decreases. 
The  first  step  to  control  a  gully  is  to  divert  the  ;v;ater  flovang  into  it, 
then'  to  surround  it  with  a  fence  to  keep  livestock  awa:y,  since  continuous 
grazing  destroys  the  protective  vegeta.tion  and  thus  keeps  hanks  raw  and 
easily  eroded,  encourages  the  development  of  side  gullies,,  and  accelerates  ■ 
the  sloughing  off  of  steep  hanks.    However,  unused  land  becomes  wasteland. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  restore  such  v/asteland  to  the  status  of  profitable 
producing  imits  is  to  plant  them  to  trees  and  shrubs,  thereby  controlling 
erosion  and  at  the  same  time  establishing  vdndbreaks  for  the  protection 
of  adjoining  fields,  v;ood  lots  capable  of  producing  posts  and' fuel' v/ood 
and  perhaps  a  few  sawlogs,  and  wildlife  refuges  v/hich  will  furziish  food  1 
and  shelter  for  insect-eating  and  upland  game  birds.    Possihly  not  all  parts  | 
of  the  enclosed  areas  can  be  planted  to  trees  and  shrubs.    There ^may  be 
some  spots  wliich  are  covered  v;ith  a  good  sod  of  native  grasses,  v;hich  should  _ 
not  be  disturbed.  | 

IHi.  PLAIIT  .  CRUSESS  7.000  BUSHELS  SOYEBALTS  DAILY.  (Bloomington  | 
Pantagraph,  June  7)5  A  new  high  record  was  established  in  May  at  the  I 
G-lbson  City  (111,)  plant  of  a  soybean  company,  with  7iOOO  bushels  of  beans  I 
crushed  each  2h  hours,  9*000  gallons  of  soybean  oil  produced  daily,  and  M 
160  tons  of  meal  produced  daily  for  feed  mills.  .  ■ 
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\         milLY  VffiiMH  mi  CHOP  BULUOTni,  June  17:    IVhile  the  progress  of 
most  crops  continuea,  satisfactory,  there  v;as  too  much  rain  and  clou.dy 
weather  ovei'  large  exeas  of  the  interior  ajnd  in  some  southern  sections 
which  hindered  cultivation  of  row  crops,  caused  more  or  less  lodging  of 
small  grains,  and  spoiled  considerable  cutti2.igs  of  alfalfa  ha;^'.  Also 
the  reactions  to  unseasonably  cool  v;eather  from  the  Mississippi  Valley 
northwestx^rard  retarded  growth  generally.    Some  areas  had  record  low  Jujie 
temperatures  and  in  more  north-central  sections  tender  vegetation  on  low 
grounds  was  frosted.    In  general,  soil  moisture  is  a^iple  to  super- abundant 
in-  nearly  all  sections  from  the  Great  Plains  eastward,  although  a  few 
localities,  principally  along  the  coast  of  the  middle  Atlantic  area,  are 
still,  too  dry.    Eov/ever,  with  continued  absence  of  rainfall  in  the  far 
Southwest,  some  sections  there  nov;  need  moisture  "badly  v/ith  drought 
severe  locally.    Less  rain  was  favo rafale  from  the  upper  Lalce  region  \\'est- 
ward,  although  there  v/as  again  too  much  in  parts  of  Montana. 

Despite  cool,  clovidy,  wot  v/eather,  winter  wheat  developed  rapidly 
during  the  v/eek,  with  harvest  progressing  in  southern  portions  of  the  belt. 
Some  lodging  by  wind  and  rain  is  reported  from  many  scattered  a.reas,  but 
in  general,  progress  of  the  crop  continued  satisfactory. . .In  the  Spring 
'•Jheat  Belt  the  weather  continued  favorable  and  the  outlook  remains  promis- 
ing.   In  Minnesota  v^hea-t  is  noi'mally  advajiced  and  is  reaching  the  heading 
stage  in  South  Dakota  ajad  stooling  heavily/  in  Horth  DaJ^ota.    In  Montana, 
where  Jointing  is  reported,  dry,  sunshiny  weather  v/ould  be  helpful, 

VMle  corn  made  -fairly  good  growth,  cultivation  v/r,s  retarded  by  v;et 
soil  in  many  parts  of  the  belt  and  v/arm,  sunny  weather  is  rather  generally 
needed.    There  v/as  an  unusual  number  of  v/eedy  fields  and  need  of  cultiva- 
tion in  many  heavy^producing  sections;  also  of  waterlogged  lov/lands. 
However,  fields  are  clean  and  well  cultivated  in  much  of  the  southern  Great 
Plains  and  conditions  were  favorable  for  field  work  in  most  of  the  middle 
Atlantic  area.    In  the  important  producing  sections  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
Valley,  especially  Iowa,  progress  of  corn  v;as  fair,  with  plants  ranging 
from  h  inches  to  more  than  knee  high, 

In  the  Cotton  Belt  temperatures  ranged  from  about  normal  in  the  south 
and  east  to  much  below  normal  in  the  northwest.    Precipitation  v;as  substantial 
to  decidedly  heavy  in  most  sections,    ^liile  .grov;th  v;as  mostly  satisfactory, 
in  general,  less  rain  and  more  sunshine  are  needed  as  recent  weather  in 
many  localities  has  favored  v.-eevil  activity.    There  was  too  much  rain  favor^ 
ing  v/eevil  activity  in  parts,  of  the  southeast,  but  otherv.dse  in  the  eastern 
belt  conditions  were  rather  favorable.    Plants  are  begiiining  to  bloom  as 
far  north  as  southern  South  Carolina. 
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ELSCTPJC  BRC0I3SHS  !'/AR  MD.    (Hural  Electrification  lTev;s,  June): 
Farmers  are  finding  that  electric  "brooders  increase  the  value  of  their 
poultry  and  hog  enterprises;  save  the  life  of  their  chicks  and  hogs; 
reduce  the  need  for  scarce,  costlj'-  farm  help.    F.irtheimore,  electric 
"brooders  do  all  this  at  extremely  low  cost.    The  University  of  Kentucky 
made  a  2- year  study  of  117  electric  "brooders  in  use  in  29  Kentucky  coun- 
ties.  .They  found  that  farmers  were  spending  on  the  average,  only  ^ 
cents  per  kilov/att-hour  for  "brood.er  c\-irrent,  and  were  vdring  their  "brooder 
houses  for  an  average  cost  of  only  $11  oO.    ill  117  "brooder  users  in  the 
29  Kentucky  counties  expressed  enthusiasm.    !I!hey  had  found  that  chicks 
grev;  and  feathered  "better  under  electric  light,  and  that  considera'bly 
fev;er  chicks  ^-^re  lost.    Kentucky's  o^jqperience  has  "been  matched  "by 
individual  users  in  virtually  every  HEA- energized  area* 

SSiI.mO?."K  OIT  THS  Pi?.M.  (Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  6):  I'ten 
a  farmer  of  Hoc'^ord,  111.,  was  called  into  the  Aimy  recently,  the 
G-uilf ord  Hope  G-range,  to  which  he  "belonged,  rented  his  fam  and  will 
operate  it  on  a  cooperative  "basis.    Persons  with  a  rural  "background  will 
recognise  this  custom  as  the  I9U2  va^riant  of  the  old-fashioned  log  cabin 
"raisings"  and  husking  "bees.    VJith  seas  "being  called  to  the  colors  and 
many  farm  la^borers  w^srking  in  defense  plants,  fam  folk  are  again  ad^t- 
ing  these  customs  of  an  earlier  da;^"  to  meet  present  conditions.  Hired 
men,  no  longer  confining  their  labors  solely  to  their  employers'  farms, 
are  "being  sent  v.h.erever  a  sh.ortage  01  manpower  is  reported.  Eeplacements 
and  spare  parts  of  farm  machinery  are  "being  spared. 

At  Mt.  Gllead,  Ohio,  six  leading  farmers  of  the  community  not  only 
took  a  census  of  near"by  tov.nships  to  determine  where  there  are  la"bor 
sliortages,  "but  they  recruited  a  group  of  one-time  farmers  v;ho  have  agreed 
to  drop  what  they  axe  doing  and  help  farmers  v/hose  crops  need  harvesting. 
Ihis  down-to«-earth  helpfulness  of  getting  together  to  plow  a  neigh"bor^s 
field  \jtien  he  is  incapacitated,  of  cutting  a  vdnter's  supply  of  wood,  or. 
of  harvesting  his  hay  in  tine  of  emergency,  are  practices  which  have  pre- 
vailed so  long  in  rural  areas  that  they  have  ceased  to  evoke  comment. 

i^-IC  BUYS  fOOD,    (Business  Vfeek,  June  13):    !I!hree  central 
procui*ement  agencies  'bu;y^  most  of  the  Army's  nonperisliahle  foods,  then 
distri"bute  them  to  regional  depots  \dience  they  are  fanned  out  locally. 
These  three  are:  Jersey  City  Qrcartermaster  Depot,  Chicago  Q;uar  term  aster 
Depot,  San  Francisco  General  Depot.    Perislia"ble  foods  are  purchased 
through  agencies  called  Q^uartermaster  Market  Centers. 

DUHA3IiE  PEITCS  POSTS.     (Texas  Farming  and  Citriculture,  June): 
Most  farmers  no  longer  have  dura'ble  wood  aVaJ.la"ble  for  use  as  fence  posts. 
Non-dura'ble  second  grov/th  wood  must  "be  chemically  preserved  to  make  it 
last.    Recently,  a  nevj  and  relatively  simple  method,  known  as  the  trough 
method,  v;as  developed  at  Clemson  College,  S.C.,  for  impregnating  freshly 
cut  fence  posts  with  water- solu"ble  preservatives.    In  these  e:-;periments, 
deca;^'-  and  termites  caused  the  d.estruction  of  untreated  posts  v;ithin  two 
years,  ^lereas  the  posts  treated  v/ith  zinc  chloride  are  perfectly  sound 
after  more  than  three  years  and  have  lasted  considera'bly  more  than  ten 
years  longer  than  similar  untreated  posts. 
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IHIVBSr-SALBSMElT  MUST  OUT  THUCK  ICIIiEAGS  25^.    (National  Provisionar. 
June  13):    HegsLTdless  of  length  of  route,  provided  that  drivers  return  to 
point  of  origin  the  same  calendar  day»  all  driver- salesmen  must  reduce 
mileage  25  percent  as  compared  vath  the  same  month  in  l^^l-lt  according  to 
ei  new  ruling  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation.    Previously  these 
carriers  were  to  operate  with  a  full  load  on  the  trip  out  snd  a  75  per- 
cent load -on  the  return  trip.    Under  the  new  ruling,  they  ai'e  suhject 
only  to  mileage  reduction  and  are  permitted  to  return  empty  should  condi- 
tions make  such  action  necessary. 

S^ST-OLOm  AOTT  PHSVEHTS  BLOOD  CLOTS.     (Hew  York  Times,  June  13): 
A  new  drug,  knovna  as  dicomarin,  originally  isolated  from  spoiled  sweet 
clover  and  recently  synthesized  at  the  University  of  V/isconsin,  promises 
to  "become  an  important  new  agent  in  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  the 
formation  of  hlood  clots,  one  of  the  serious  risks  of  surgery,  it  v/as  rea- 
per ted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Associa.tion.  Heparin, 
a  suh stance  isolated  from  horse  liver,  acts  as  an  snti- coagulant,  "but  is 
a  costly  suhstpnce  and  must  he  administered  "by  injection  into  the  vein. 
Dicoumarin  is  ahout  one-tenth  as  expensive  and  can  he  given  hy  mouth. 

OALT/DIALi  T3XTILS  OUTPUT.    (Canadian  Textile  Journal,  Jime  5); 
Official  reports  on  operations  of  the  cotton  ajid  woollen  tostile  industries 
in  Canada  during  15^  have  "been  .issued  oy  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
providing  infomation  on  these  major  divisions  of  primary  Oc?na.dian  textile 
enterprise  covering  the  first  complete  j^'ear  of  v/artime  production.  The 
reports  are  of  special  signif icancs.    Spectacular  increases  are  shoi-jn  in 
gross  output,  employment,  and  materials  used,  reflecting. large  v;ar  orders 
and  expansion  of  civilian  trade,    Th.e  statistics  provide  an  excellent  "basis 
of  comparison  on  industrj^  operations  during  the  war  period  as  against  ac- 
tivity in  pre-v;ar  years.    A  consider ahle  advance  was  made  "by  the  cotton 
textile  industries  daring  igUO  vmen  the  gross  value  of  production  at 
$115,559,067  rexjresented  an  increase  of  $3^,329,365,  or  U2.3  percent  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year..    In  the  woollen  textile  industries  the 
gross  Value-  of  production  increased  $33»2b3,7S3,  or  75, S  percent  as  com- 
pared with  production  in  the  previous  2/ear.    Smplo^irient  increased  I0.5 
percent  in  the  cotton  industries  and  25.1  percent  in  the  woollen  industries 
during  19^0.    Both  industries  show  grea.tly  increased  consumption  of  raw 
materials  and  there  was  an  appreciahle  increase  in  capital  investn out, 

MILK  MAK3S  MSN  AITD  MSH  LIES  MILK,     (Milk  Plant  Monthly,  June): 
.Men  like  milk.    According  to  recent  army  news  releases,  soldiers  not  only 
drinlr  milk  with  their  meals;  they  actiaally  spend  money  for  more  milic 
awaS"  f.rom  caiips.    The  A.  &  M.  College  of  Texas  has  heon  demonstrating;  for 
years  that  i-iilk  makes  men  and  that  men  like  milk.    Like  any  group  of  high 
school  "boys,  most  of  them  feel  that  they  have  outgrown  milk  "before  they  . 
arrive  at  A.  &  M,  as  freshmen.    But  v/hen  they  sit  dov-n  at  a  table  v;ith  a 
group  of  hoys  who  are 'drinking  milk,  they  are  pretty  apt  to  drink  tr.oirs 
Just  to  get  their  share  if  for  no  other  reason.    At  present  .U,&0  cadets 
are  drinking  18,000  half  pints  of  milk  daily.    But  the  average  cadet  is 
a  piker  when  compared  v/ith  the  A.  &  M.  foothall  playcjrs.    These  hoys  who 
have  won  one  national  and  three  southv/est  conference  championships  in  the 
last  three  years  drink  an  average  of  nine  half  pints  or  ^  quarts  of  milk 


a  day  thrc^i^out  the  football  season,  ITf>%r  dare  the  yo-ong  son  or  your  kid 
brother  to  call  that  "ha"by  food." 

PLASTIC  UAUERlJJj  FROM  ^^ABIIS  CBUjULOSS.  (Science  Service  report  in 
Hew  OrlBBXis  TiiLes-Picayaiie,  J-one  9)  J    Aplastic  filler  material  made  from 
sawdust,  scrap  wood,  cotton  plant  fibers  or  other  waste  cellulose  materials 
was  snnoimced  at  the  racent  meeting  of  the  Anerican  Institute  of  Chemical 
Engineers.    The  filler  material  can  "be  comcined  with  phenolic  resins  in 
the  proportion  of  three  paxts  of  filler  and  one  of  resin.    Hiis  gives  a 
plastic  comparable  vath  that  obtained  from  one  pa,rt  filler  to  one  part 
resin  v:hen  ordinary  fillers  are  used,  thus  saving  the  present  limited 
supplies  of  phenolic  resins. 

U.S.-BPJTISH  POOL  P3SCIItiC3S.    (Vfa^ington  Post,  June  11):  "©le 
chain  linking  our  effort  vdth  Britain' s  has  been  completed  v/ith  the 
establishment  of  the  combined  production  and  resources  board  and  the  coia- 
bined  food  board. .  .ITot  much  change  v/ill  be  required  on  the  food  front. 
Already  Secretary  'Tickard  has  thrown  himself  seal ousl^r  into  the  job  of 
insuring  food  for  the  freedom  front  out  of  our  a^aple  supplies,    ''/e  are 
the  granajry  of  the  United  Nations. .  .^U together  the  new  arrangement  strikes 
a  great  blov;  in  behalf  of  the  freedom  front.    Under  it  we  can.- get  the 
best  results  in  the  quicl?:est  time." 

AS2S  CAPJS  IN  USIITG  VJGNSiT  ON  imiS.    (New  York  Times.  June  13):- 
An  official  plea  tha.t  all  efforts  to  put  vromen  on  farms  to  meet  agricul- 
tural labor  shortages  be  done  only  through  the  U.S.  Smployment  Service  and 
local  agricultural  war  bOcirds  has  been  made  by  the  U.S.  Vfomen' s  Bureau. 
A  report,  entitled  "Qu.ides  for  'far-Time  Use  of  '"'omen  on  Parms,"  is  to  be 
distributed  to  women*  s  organizations  and  State  and  Pederal  agencies.  It 
said  that  nothing  Vfould  be  gained  if  scattered  groups  of  v/omen  moved  to 
fajms  v.dthout  regard  for  their  capabilities  or  the  needs  of  the  region. 
It  also  said  tha^t  women  vashing  to  help  in  the  Pf?  Prograxa  should  not 
undercut  the  normal  farm  labor  market  by  offering  to  work  without  pay. 

COTTON  INSULATION  PINDS  NS^:^  MARKETS.    (Texas  Parmiag  and  Citriculture, 
June):    Cotton  insulation  material,  first  introduced  for  maintaining 
comfortable  room  temperature  in  homes  and  office  buildings,  is  entering 
nevj  fields  ^diidh.  may  resvlt  in  great  expansion  of  markets  for  this  cotton 
product,  the  National  Cotton  Co-Dncil  and  Cotton- Textile  report.  Successful 
experiments  have  already  been  conducted  on  the  use  of  the  cotton  lint  insulst- 
tion  in  refrigerator  c?a-s  and  trucks,  and  in  household  refrigerators,  as 
v/ell  as  in  the  construction  of  dv/elling  houses  and  other  buildings  requiiv 
ing  protection  against  cold,  heat  and  sound.    The  product  is  now  being  tested 
for  use  in  marine  and  airplane  construction.    It  is  said  to  be  especially 
suited  to  these  purposes  because  the  cotton  insulation  is  so  light  and  co- 
hesive that  vibration  will  not  cause  it  to  settle. 

ROUtTL  TRIP  HUB3EH.     (Business  '.^ek,  Jmie  13):    Lack  of  reclaiming 
facilities  in  Britain  accounts  for  a  6^-'rO .OOO^lb .  shipment  of  old  tires  from  . 
England,  recently  unloaded  at  the  United  States  Hubber  Reclaiming  Co.,  in 
Buffalo.    An  equivalent  amount  of  reclaimed  rubber  will  be  sent  bade  to 
England  viiere  it  v/ill  be  used  in  war  industries. 
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M  mOR  FAULTS  IN  GOVERMSKT  REPORT  mmm,  (A  sommary  of  a  study 
"by  l^illiam  'Dow  Boutwell,  American  University,  as  reported  on  page  A1593  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  April  21)5 

1.  Sentences  are  too  long.  Voted  "unanimously  as  one  of  the  worst  faiJlts 
in  nearly  all  writings  analyzed.    Average  sentence  length  in  poor  G-ovemmont 
writing  varies  from  65  to  SO  words  per  sentence.    In  exceptionally  good 
Grovernment  writing  (Report  to  the  Hation  "by  Office  of  Jacts  and  Figures  aJid 
President's  speeches)  average  length  is  from  15  to  IS  words  per  sentence. 

2.  Too  much  hedging;  too  many  modifications  and  coned tional  clauses  and 
phases.    The  master  writer  will  say,  "A  third  of  a  nation  ill- clothed,  ill- 
housed,  ill-fed."    Tiie  amateur  v/ill  v.rrite:     "On  the  whole  it  may  he  said 
that  on  the  hasis  of  avaj-lalDle  evidence  the  majority  of  our  population  is 
pr  oh  ably  not.  receiving  the  proper  type  of  nutriment.***"    Psychologists  say. 
that  "conditional  clauses  cause  suspension  of  judgment  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  sentence,  and  therefore  increase  reading  difficulty." 

3.  ^fe^k,  ineffective  verhs.    "Point  out,"  indicate,"  or  "reveal"  are 
the  v:eate  reeds  upon  which  many  a  G-overnment  sentence  leans.    I'/riters  ovemso 
parts  of  the  verh  to  "be.    Hundred-word  sentences  with  "was"  or  "is"  as  the 
principal  vero  are  not  uncommon. 

U.  Too  maiiy  sentences  "begin  the  same  way,  especially  vdth  "The."  A 
sentence  heginning  with  "The"  is  like  a  day  beginning  with  a  fog.  Yet, 
look  at  this:     "The  present  volume  on  ezqpenditures  for  housing  is  one  of  a 
niiraher  of  puhlications  prepared  hy  the  Bureau  of  ***  from  data  olDtained  in 
the  study  of  consumer  purchases.    The  results  of  this  study  are  presented 
in  three  series  of  reports,  of  which  the  present  constitutes  the  third. 
The  first  series  was  concerned  with  an  anal^^sis  of  the  distribution  by  in- 
come class,  occupational  group,  family  t;^rpe,  nativity,  and  home  tenure,  of 
families  studied  in  selected  communities  in  different  paj-ts  of  the  country. 
Sach  volume  in  that  series  pertained  to  a  specific  geogrrphic  region.  The 
second  series  comprised  reports  for  the  S8,nie  regions,  on  the  size  and  relative 
importance  of  expenditures  for  the  main  categories  of  family  living,  with 
onl^r  incidental  reference  to  the  constituent  items  in  these  categories.  The 
third  series  presents ,  detailed  data  collected  in  all  regions  covered  by  the 
study  for  each  of  the  more  important  of  these  categories." 

5.  The  attempt  to  be  impersonal,  w5.iich  forces  use  of  passive  tenses  and 
indirect  phrases.    Example:     "To  determine  whether  retail  sales  have  been 
out  of  line  with  expectations  based  on  the  past  relationship  of  retail  vol- 
ume to  income,  estimates  of  retail  sales  in  the  first  half  of  each  year 
from  1935  throu^  19^0  have  been  charted  against  income  payments  for  the 
same  periods,  and  a  line  of  estimate  fitted  to  the  resulting  scatter."  The 
good  writer  would  say:     "Our  statisticians  have  charted  estimates  of  retail 
sales,  etc.,  etc."    (To  be  continued) 
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D3HYDRAT3D  ^E3ATS.     (Butchsrs'  Advocate,  June  lO):    Processes  for 
dehya.rating  meat  for  v/ar-time  uses  nov:  have  "been  developed,  the  j\merican 
Meat  Institute  announced.    The  processes  were  devised  at  the  request  of 
the  U.S.  government,  v/hich  is  expected  to  "be  in  the  market  shortly  for 
quantities  of  iDoth  dehydrated  "beef  and  pork  for  shipmexit  to  nations  at 
war  v»lth  the  Axis.    Mericans  armed  forces  ahroad  also  ma^'*  require  the 
products  for  emergency  uses  on  land  or  sea.    Dehydrated  meats  are  approxi- 
mately 55  percent  pure  protein.    Also,  they  are  natural  sources  of 
significant  quantities  of  the  3  vitanins,  iron,  phosphorus,  and  copper,  all 
of  \vhich  aj*e  nutritional  essentials.    Many  weeks  of  intensive  work  "by  re- 
search laboratories  of  meat  packing  com-oaiiies,  the  American  Meat  Institute 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  were  required  to  develop 
the  processes.    These  involve  grinding,  pre- cooking,  and  drying  in  air 
dryers  or  va^cuum.    Drj'lng  temperatures  are  fpv  "below  the  boiling  point  of 
water.    These  products  will  help  greatl:^  in  the  conservation  of  shipping 
space.    I'Aien  "reconstituted"  by  the  simple  addition  of  water,  the  meats 
maybe  made  into  meat  loaves,  stews,  soups,  patties,  and,  in  fact,  in 
pra.ctically  any  way  ground  meat  is  used.    In  an  emergency  the  beef  or  pork, 
which  are  in  flakes,  may  be  eaten  v.dthout  any  preparation  to. ]provide 
energy  and  satisfy  hunger. 

MEAT  BOARD  CHOOSES  19I12  NATIOITAL  TOSTm  AMD  ESSAY  CHAlvIPIOlTS. 
(National  Provisioner,  June  13):     Ihe  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board 
has  annoiinced  the  winaers  in  its  annual  meat  poster  and  meat  essay  contests, 
which  v;ere  centered  this  year  around  the  timely  theme,  "Meat  and  Victory." 
In  the  seventh  national  meat  poster  contest,  first  honors  went  to  Miss  Ina 
G-insberg,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  high  school  student.    Miss  Ginsberg' s  prize- winning 
poster,  was  titled  "A  Land  of  Plenty  —  Ii{^t  for  It."    It  depicted  in 
strikingly  colored  fashion  an  American  farmer,  whose  t^sk  is  the  prodaction 
of  meat  and  other  foods  so  vital  to  victory,  gainst  a  background  of  Merican 
soldiers  ready  for  action.    The  poster  also  carried  the  caption,  "Meat 
Builds  Health,"  and  called  attention  to  its  value  as  a  source  of  vitamins^ 
protein  and  minerals...  "Meat  is  a  valuable  food  for  Merica, "  wrote  Miss 
Erickson  in  her  vanning  essay.    One  ^oz.  serving  of  meat,  the  essay  stated, 
v/ill  supply  2^  percent  of  the  protein,  11  percent  of  the  calories,  17*5  P®^ 
cent  of  the  phosphorus  and  20  percent  of  the  iron  needed  in  the  diet  of  the 
moderately  active  adult. 

VICTORY  a^RDEH  HARVEST  SEO'/.^ .    (Elorists  Exchange  &  Horticultural  Trade 
World,  June  15):    The  organized  effort  to  bring  about  thousands  of  victory 
harvest  shov/s  throughout  the  country  is  beginning  to  bring  results.  In 
many  States  committees  are  being  formed  and  the  head  of  each  State  committee 
will  have  a  place  on  the  National  Council  of  v;hich  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Ifickard  has  accepted  the  position  of  honorary  chairman.    Some  5»0C0  USDA 
workers  throughout  the  country  vdll  be  contacted  and  si:5)plied  vath  a  copy 
of  the  booklet  entitled:     Suggested  Procedure  for  Staging  Victory  Grardon 
Harvest  shows,  20,000  of  vMch  are  being  distributed  through  the  Navy  Relief 
Society,  730  Eifth  ave.,New  York  City.    TLais  booklet,  prepared  by  the 
National  Council  under  the  chairmanship  of  Richardson  'bright,  provides  all 
the  information  community  show  sponsors  may  need.    To  affiliate  with  the 
Victory  Garden  Harvest  Show  movoxiient,  show  promoters  must  agree  to  charge 
an  admission  fee  and  turn  over  S5  percent  or  more  of  the  gate  to  Army 
Emergency  and  Navy  Relief, 


LOCAL  -APPEAL  BOaEDS  TO  PASS  ON  TRUCK  APPLICATIONS.    War  Letter 
for  Agriculture,  June  15:    Establisliihent  of  I7  local  appeal  "boErds  through- 
out the  country  to  pass  on  applications  for  new  trucks  has  "been  anno.unced 
"by  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation.    This  includes  trucks  for  farmers. 
These  local  boards  will  take  over  the  duties  of  the  special  Washington  . 
Appeal  Board.    Like  the  Washington  Board,  they  are  coiriposed  of  one  repre- 
sentative each  of  for-hire  motor  carriers,  private  motor  carriers,  and 
the  public.    Decisions  will  be  sub,iect  to  final  approval  of  the  ODT's 
Allocation  Section. 

The  local  appeal  boards  have  been  established  in  Boston,  Philadelphia 
Atlanta,  Columbus,  Chicago,  Nashville,  Kansas  City,  Little  Hock,  Fort 
Worth,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles. 
Organization  of  boards  in  New  York,  Minneapolis,  and  Charlotte  also  is 
under  way.    The  ODT  has  notified  its  local  allocation  officers  that  the 
State  and  County  IFSDA  \hr  Boards  are  available  for  counsel  and  informa- 
tion on  agricultv.ral  matters,  particularly  in  regard  to  applications 
from  farmers.    Applicants  wishing  to  appeal  decisions  of  the  local  allo- 
cation office  should  request  that  the  application  be  referred  to  the 
local  appeal  board* 

BATON  FOR  WAR  PURPOSES.     Canadian  Textile  Journal,  June  5:.  Demand 
for  rayon  products,  for  military  purposes  is  steadily  increasing  both  in 
United  States  and  Canada*    American  air  services  are  using    rayon  cloth 
throughout  the  parachute  field,  excepting  for  actual  escape  chutes. 
Rayon  is  being  used  for  tarpau.lin  and  sleeping  bags,  and  strong  rayon  is 
becoming  standard  equipment  for  certain  types  of  airplane,  truck  and 
motorcar  tires.    Spun  rayon  and  wool  cloths  are  being  used  for  the  summer 
uniforms  of  the  Canaidian  Women's  Army  Corps  personnel,  and  sp.un  rayon  and 
cotton  fabrics  are  being  used  for  uniforms  of  the  Canadian  Women's  Auxiliary 
Air  Force.     Rayon  flarechutes  are  being  made  in  Canada  and  output  of  strong 
rayon  is  being  expanded.    To  date  production  of  rayon  war  materials  in 
Canada  has  not  seriously  affected  civilian  goods  output. 

11.  WAYS  TO  INCREASE  MILK  PRODUCTION  (USDA  folder).  12^,000,000,000 
pounds  of  milkl     Tha^.t's  the  goal  for  19^2.     To  help  dairy  farmers  m-eet 
the  goal,  specialists  of  USDa' s  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  have  prepared 
the  follov/ing  11  s-aggestions  for  increased  milk  production:     l)  Feed  more 

grain  2)  Feed  more  heavily  in  summer  and  fall  3)  Peed  more  good 

roughage  in  both  winter  and  siimmer  h)  Milk  oftener  5)  Allot  each 

cow  a  dry  period  of  8  v;eeks  6)  Have  the  cows  calve  every  12  months  

7)  Have  the  cows  in  good  condition  at  calving  time.... 8 j  Handle  the  cows 

gently  9)  Keep  the  cows  comfortable  10)  See  tJ-iat  the  cows  have 

plenty  of  v/ater . .  • .  .11)  Keep  more  milking  cows. 

PLAN  USE  OF  WASTE  IN  COTTON  BAGGING.    New  York  Times,  June  I3:  A 
voluntary  program  of  conversion  to  war  production  involving-  spinners  of 
wool  carpet  yarns  and  weavers  of  upholstery  fabrics,  in  which  approxi- 
mately 1,000,000  bales. of  cotton  waste  will  be  used  for  manufacturing 
much-needed  bagging  materials,  has  been  announced  by  the  Eastern  Textile 
Association  for  V/ar  Conversion.    Officials  of  the  association  said  it 
is  estimated  approximately  3,000,000  yards  weekly  of  cotton  baling 
materials  will  be  needed  for  war  purposes  and  essential  civilian  needs. 
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EGG  PEODUGTION  SITUATION.     Supplement  to  War  Letter  for  Agri- 
culture, June  155    Although  poultrjTnen  are  expected  to  exceed  the  19^2 
egg  production  goal,  we  can  use  all  the  extra  eggs  we  can  produce  this 
year.    The  flow  of  eggs  to  our  armed  forces  and  to  our  Allies  must  "be 
increased  and  domestic  demand  is  strong.    The  needed  increase  this  year 
must  come  largely  from  hens  already  in  production,  which  means  that  in- 
creased production  must  he  obtained  through  hetter  care  and  feeding  for 
more  efficient  production.    Most  of  the  increase  must  come  from  farm 
i'locks  in  areas  where  the  poultry  industry  is  well  estahlished,  and 
where  there  are  adeq-uate  facilities  for  marketing  and  handling  eggs  at 
all  seasons.    The  task  ahead  is  to  see  that  the  present  laying  stock,  as 
well  as  the  chicks  that  will  he  next  year's  layers,  are  cleanly  and 
comfortably  housed  and  adequately  fed.    Greater  efficiency  in  egg  produc- 
tion v/ill  mean  more  eggs,  savings  in  labor  and  feed,  a  better  income. 

JSEPS  IN  POST-WAR  rA2>iING?    Editor:ial  in  Implement  &  Tractor, 
June  6:     Official  attention  is  being  directed  to  peacetime  uses  for  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  jeeps  which  are  rendering  valiant  service  on 
every  American  battle  front  and  in  every  Army  camp.     Their  war  time 
utility  is  unquestioned — but  after  the  war  can  they  be  used  as  farm 
tractors?    Tests  of  their  abilities  as  tractors  have  been  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering,  U.S.D.A.  at  its 

testing  laboratory  in  Auburn,  Ala  As  a  tractor,  however,  the  Jeep 

has  serious  limitations.     It  has  a  ^i-ii^ch  tread  and  an  S-inch  axle  clear 
ance,  which  eliminate  it  from  consideration  as  a  tractor  for  row  crops. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  the  wheel  tractors  sold  by  the  industry  for  use 
in  the  United  States  in  19^0  v/ere  all-p-?jirpose  units,  as  were  also  9O  pe^:- 
cent  of  the  total  wheel  tractors  sold  in  19^1.     It  has  no  provision  for 
pulley  or  power  take-off,  although  some  method  of  adding  these  mdght  be 
devised,  should  the  jeep  be  made  available  to  farmers.    As  it  now  stands 
the  industry  can  build  a  lot  more  tractor  for  $800,  the  stated  price  of 
the  Jeep,  than  the  Jeep  now  provides.    But  the  industry  might  not  be 
able  to  compete  at  the  prices  under  which  the  Jeep  would  likely  be 
liquidated  to  agriculture. .. .Let  the  jeeps'  tests  of  non-military  usage 
continue  that  they  may  find  their  proper  place  in  a  peacetime  economy, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  on  the  farms.     If  they  are  to  be  unloaded  upon 
the  farmers,  let  them  be  sold  for  what  they  are  and  not  oversold  as 
tractors. 

TENN.  EGG-DHYING  PLAi^T  NiiARS  PEAK  OUTPUT.     Comjnercial  Appeal, 
June  7 J     The' McKenzie ,  Tenn.,  egg-drying  plant  which  started  breaking  egg 
last  January  is  rapidly  nearing  a  capacity  output  of  1,000  cases  daily. 
Counting  36O  eggs  per  crate,  peak  production  will  m.ean  that  JtGO^OOQ 
eggs  will  be  processed  into  powdered  form  each  day  for  lease-lend  ship- 
ments and  for  America's  armed  forces. 

AUSTHALIA  NATIONS  CLOTHING.    Canberra  report  in  Washington  Star, 
June  12:     Clothing  ration  books  have  been  distributed  throughout 
Australia.    The  use  of  coupons  will,  mean  a  substantia.!  reduction  in  cloth 
ing  purchases  compared  with  peacetim.e  standards.     Cotton  goods  carry  the 
highest  coupon  rating  because  Australia's  supplies  of  cotton  depend  on 
what  Britain  can  allocate.    Rationed  goods  incl-ade  clothing,  cloth,  foot- 
wear, headgear,  and  knitting  wool. 
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TM  MAJOR  FAULTS  IN  GOVEBBCENT  HSfORIT  WRITING.    A  smmary  of  a 
study  "by  William  Bow  Boutwell,  American  University,  as  reported  on  page 
AI599  of  the  Congressional  Record,  April  21:    Continued  from  Page  1,  Daily 
Digest  for  June  18,  19^2, 

6,    Overahundance  of  abstract  nouns 4    Such  nouns  as  "condition,"  "data" 
"situation,"  "development,"  "problem,"  "factor,"  "position,"  "basis,"  "case'J 
dominate  the  writing  of  too  many  Government  documents.    How  bright  and  real 
writing  becomes  when  picture-bearing  nouns  take  the  place  of  vague  ones  may 
be  seen  from  this  sentence:  "During  the  lean  years  when  salaries  and  wages 
were  low  and  irregular  the  people  who  drifted  into  the  credit-union  offices 
came  around  because  they  had  dropped  behind  in  their  personal  and  family 
finances  and  had  to  get  a  loan." 

7»    Too  many  prepositional  phrases.     In  a  st-udy  of  reading  difficulty, 
investigators  (Drs.  Leary  and  Gray  of  Chicago  University)  found  that 
prepositional  phrases  ("of  the  data,"  "under  the  circumstances,"  etc.)  add 
to  reading  difficulty.    Yet,  samples  of  Government  writing  show  that  many 
officials  use  at  least  one  prepositional  phrase  to  every  h  words.  Samples 
from  good  writing  contain  only  one  prepositional  phrase  to  every  11  words, 

S»    Overabundance  of  expletives*    "It  is"  and  "there  are"  and  their 
varie,nts  ruin  the  opening  of  many  good  paragraphs. 

9«    Use  of  governmentish  or  federalese.    "Shop  words"  serve  a  proper 
purpose  for  "shop"  aud,iences.    But  many  Government  writers  make  the  mistake 
of  talking  to  the  public  in  technical,  office  terms,  for  example:  "The 
201  reporting  schediiles,"  "the  vend  program,"  "primary  forage-plant  method" 
The  above  nine  faults  have  to  do  with  structure  of  language.    There  is, however, 
even  a  deeper  difficulty  in  the  writing  of  Government  documents  which  make 
many  of  them  so  difficult  to  the  average  reader.    This  might  be  described  as 
a  — 

10.    Tendency  to  make  ideas  the  heroes  of  sentences,    i^eople  think  in 
terms  of  people  and  things  for  the  most  part.    The  Government  official  writes 
in  terms  of  ideas  and  phenomena  only.    Hence,  when  a  writer  means:  "Employers 
refuse  to  hire  older  workers  in  defense  industries,"  he  writes  instead: 
"Refusal  of  employment  of  older  workers  continues."     In  other  words,  the 
writer  has  substituted  "refusal,"  an  idea  or  phenomenon,  for  "employers"  — 
living  people, 

MEXICO'S  TEXTILE  PRODUCTION  MOUNTING.     (Toreign  Commerce  Weekly, 
June  13): •  Attractive  prices  and  strong  demand  have  encouraged  Mexican 
farmers  to  increase  their  cultivation  of  cotton  and  flax,  and  a  large  harvest 
is  in  prospect.    Cordage  factories  around  Merida  are  operating  on  full  time 
with  little  interest  in  new  orders.     Increased  numbers  of  coconut  palms  are 
being  planted,  and  a  new  cocofiber  plant  was  inaugurated  in  April.  The 
textile  industry,  both  cotton  and  woolen,  is  working  at  capacity. 
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BRITOIT  ASKS  FOR  MORS  lAT  WITH  BAOOH.    (The  National  Provisioner, 

Jime  13,  19^2):    The  trim  British  stenographer  may  like  her  "breakfas.t 
hacon  lean,  "but  Eon.  W,  Earl  Rowe,  member  of  the  Eouse  of  Commons  for 
Buff erin-Simcoe,  doesn^t  see  eye-to-eye. with  her  on  that  point.    Mr  Rowe 
said  in  Parliament  tiiat  Cans.dian  hogs  should  "be  "brought  to  greater  v;  eight 
"before  "being  marketedf    "These  long,  streamlined  white  Yorkshire  hogs," 
he  declared,  "that  we  were  urged  to  raise  so  that  our  "bacon  could  compete 
on  the  British  "breakfast  ta"ble  with  the  lean  "bacon  from  Denmark  —  so 
that  the  girl  who  was  tripping  off  to  her  office  and  wanted  to  keep  her 
figuTC  would  not  have  too  much  fat  — •  are  not  the  kind  of  hogs  we  should 
"be  raising  today.    What  we  v/ant  now  is  more  fats  and  more  oils  and  more 
"bulk.    These  long,  thin  hogs  can  carry  ^0  lbs.  more  weight,  and  the  "boys 
overseas  and  starving  people  over  there  wo'old  rather  have  their  "bacon  with 
a  little  fat  on  it  than  half  as  much  pork  with  no  fat  at  all." 

COMBINES,  BINS  .SCARCE  AS  HARVEST INO  STARTS.     (Implement.  &  Tractor, 
June  6)1    The  approach  of  one  of  the  largest  winter  wheat  harvests  in  many 
years  in  the  Southwest  is  accentriating  the  acute  shortage  of  new  harvest- 
ing equipment*    The  shortage  is  keenest  in  some  areas  of  heavy  yields,  which 
had  short  crops  in  19^0  and  19^1  and  which  therefore  have  inadequate  quotas 
upon  which  to  supply  I94?.  needs.    So  far  as  transportation  facilities  will 
perm.it,  a  larger  than  usual  ni;n"ber  of  harvesting  outfits  will  start  from 
Texas  and  work  north  v;ith  the  harvest,  thus  compensating  to  slight  extent 
at  least  local  equipment  shortages.    A  lack  of  steel  grain  bins  is  expected 
to  complicate  storage,  and  many  of  the  traveling  trucks  which  follow  the 
harvest  to  provide  transportation  from  fields  to  local  markets  will  be  miss- 
ing on  account  of  rub"ber. 

OROTALARIA  AS  A  JIBER  SOURCE.     (The  Chemurgic  Digest,  May  30): 
Crotalaria  as  a  f  i"ber-bearing  plant  was  discussed  at  the  fourth  Annual 
South  Carolina  Chemurgic  Conference  by  J.N.  McBride,  Oeneral  Agricultioral 
Agent  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. '  Pointing  out  the  need  for  increased 
domestic  sources  of  fiber  for  the  manufacture  of  rope,  bagging,  cordage, 
and  high  quality  paper,  Mr.  KcBride  indicated  that  crotalaria  may  offer 
possibilities,  providod  machinery  to  efficiently  harvest  and  decorticate 
the  crop  is  developed.    About  ten  years  ago,  crotalaria,  a  plant  native  to 
India,  began  to  gain  prominence  with  grov;ers  "in  J'lorida  as  a  soil  improve- 
ment crop  for  citrus  groves. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  plant.    In  India  it  is  from  the 
juncea  strain  that  the  S-jjin  fiber  is  obtained.    Imports  of  this  material 
are  suited  to  the  man-iifacture  of  fairly  satisfactory  cables,  canvas  and 
cloth,  and  v/hen  mixed  v/ith  tar  in  making  okum.     It  is  primarily  used,  how- 
ever, by  the  paper  industries.    The  Carolina  G-iant  Striata  and  Lanceolota 
strains  are  now  being  satisfactorily  produced  in  South  Carolina.  The 
Seaboard  Air  Lino  Railway  is  cooperating  in  having  sample  lots  decorticated 
and  the  fiber  tested.    One  rope  manufacturer  has  reported  that  fiber  from 
the  domestic  crops  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  imported  fiber.  Paper 
manufacturers  are  also  interested  in  the  crotalaria  fiber,  if  it  can  be 
made  available  in  vol^ome  at  an  economic  price. 
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JACTS  ABOUT  SUGAR.    (American  Journal. of  Pharraacy,  April):  We 
Americans  consume  about-  seven  million  tons  of  sugar  a  year.  Compare 
that  with  the  three  million  tons  consumed  by  much  larger  population  of 
Coviet  HticBia,    In  such  countries  as  Aastr;^lia,  New  Zealand,  Denmark, 
the  United  Kingdom,  nrd  the  United  States  ajxnvBl  sugar  consumption  in 
recent  years  has  run  from  ICO  to  112  pounds  a  head.    In  short,  we 
A^nericans  consume  about  2  pounds  of  su^^ir  per  week  each.    That  covers 
only  sugar  purchased  as  such,  and  not  the  larg-e  quantities  we  also  get 
in  soft  drinks,  candies,  cakes,  preserves,  ice  cream,  and  such. 

Hou^hly  tvo- thirds  of  all  the  sugar  is  consvjned  in  homes  and  in 
restaurants  and  one- third  is  used  in  processed  er  manufactured  products. 
If  it  is  assumed  that  an  average  family  consists  of  3.77  persons,  and 
social  scientists  usually  make  this  assum'otion,  that  means  that  the 
average  American  fariiily  gets  away  with  7.5^  po-'onds  of  su^ar  a  week. 
Take  the  United  Kingdom  for  purposes  of  comparison.    In  normal  times  its 
average  family  of  the  same  size  consumed  a  little  less  than  5  pounds  of 
sugar  weekJ.y  as  com-pared  with  o-=ar  7.h^.    The  current  sugar  ration  in 
Britain  for  a  family  of  this  si^e  is  1^:^  o-.mces  'weekly. 

'   .,    The  current  plan  will  ration  Araerican  families  at  a  rate  of  about  2 
pounds  of  sugar  weekly.    A^;ain  that  wo-old  be  only  the  sugar  we  purchased 
or  used  as  such.    But  it  is  as  much  sugar  as  a  British  family  gets  in  all 
forms  weekly,  for  Jam,  marmalade,  syrup,  and  molasses  also  are  rationed 
in  Britain,     In  ^en.ral  British  sugar  consump.tion  is  now  about  hO%  of  pre- 
war levels.     It  is  clso  but  70-o2^  of  the  G-eman  ration^  depending  upon 
the  type  of  Britisher  used  for  the  comparison*    Sugar  is  an  energy  food 
and  Britishers  v/hc  do  heavy  work  get  increased  rations.    On  the  other  hand 
British  medical  authorities  were  protesting  a  decade  ago  that  increased 
sugar  consumption  was  leading  to  bad  health. 

K3V/S?^ER  CuT'S  DOWil  OH  P351ICDS  TO  Tim  AlTD  SPaCS.     (AP  report, 

June  17) J     Tb.e  Press-Union  nev;spapers  of  Atlantic  City  anno\inced  today  that 
they  would  hereafter  drop  all  periods  after  abbreviations.    Hence  the  nev;s- 
papers  will  print  the  name  of  I?r  H  K  Jones,  23  S  Boston  Av,  in  that  fashion; 
the  president  of  the  Women*  s  Hesearch  Club  will  be  listed  as  Mrs  W  S  Jeffries 
of  h  s  Mansfield  Av  and  the  pastor  of  St  Nichols.s  Church  as  the  Rev  Dr  John 
T  Sheeban.    The  purpose  of  the  new  style  is  to  save  time  and  space. 

MILK  TOPS  TITJ  LIST.     (USDA  folder):    War  p^alls  no  punches.    War  has 
made  it  imperative  that  we  all  be  well  fe^d.    Hejections  of  young  Americans 
under  Selective  Service  suggest  that  "want  in  the  midst  of  plenty"  was  more 
than  a  well-turned  phrase.    As  a  result,  increasing  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  the  importance  of  good  nutrition,  of  diets  rich  in  m.inorals  and  vitamins, 
of  better  health  for  all  of  us.    The  challenge  of  the  forties  —  to  supply 
all  wartime  food  needs  —  has  been  accepted  by  farmers.    It  is  the  basis  for 
a  broad  program  of  farm  production  of  foods  that  will  build  health  into  our 
manpower.    Kilk  tops  the  list,    i'arm  production  goals  sot  up  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  15^2  emphasize  food  needed  most.    More  milk,  more 
cheese,  more  eggs,  more  vegetables,  more  friiit,  more  meats.    Poods  v;ith 
nourishment  in  -  eml    Poods  we  can  fight  on!    Poods  for  hard  work  and  long 
hours i    Milk  tops  the  list,,    Secretary  Wickard  says  that  food  will  win  the 
war  and  w^rite  the  peace.    When  the  peace  is  written,  no  man,  v/oman,  or  child 
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should  have  to  go  "back  to  an  inadeq-jate  diet  «-  undernourishment.  Ko  last- 
ing peace  can  he  huilt  on  hunger.  As  in  war,  so  in  peace,  food  —  nourish- 
ing food  • —  is  the  foundation  of  freedom. 

OOEEECTION.    In  the  June  9  issue  of  the  Daily  Digest,  the  article, 
"Proper  freezing  for  Pork",  mentions  a  refrigeration  treatment  of  "not 
.less  than  10  days  at  10°  JF."    The  proper  temperature  should  have  "been 
-10°  P.    This  correction  is  made  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  in  the  public  interest  since  -10°  P.  is  necessary  under  the 
circumstances  outlined  to  assure  complete  protection  against  the  serious 
disease,  trichinosis. 

BHAZILIAN  HIJ3BEIUPE0DU0TI01T  FEOGRAI^iS  MOVES  AHEAD.     (Poreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  June  13):    Prom  Rio  de  Janeiro  comes  the  report  that  the  BraEilip.n 
program  to  increase  rubher  production  in  the  vast  Amazon  Talley  is  going  v/e 
Additional  labor  is  being  sent  to  the  Amazon  area  from  northeastern  Brazil 
to  aid  in  rubber  development.    The  export  price  for  standard  rubber  from 
Belem.  (Para),  Amazon  port,  has  been  set  at  39  cents  a  pound.    This  is  nearl 
double  what  the  United  States  was  paying  for  rubber  from  Malaya  and  the 
Netherlands  Indies  before  the  fall  of  Singapore. 

The  United  States  is  putting  up  $5»000.^00  for  expansion  of  rubber 
production  in  the  Amazon  Valley  under  Brazilian  direction.    The  surplus  • 
output  goes  to  the  United  States.    To  aid  Brazilian  rubber  development,  the 
United  States  likewise  is  giving  financial  and  teclxnical  assistance  for 
health  and  sanitation  projects  in  the  rubber-producing  areas. 

SOPT  PRUIT  MBK  IN  CLEAJtlNG  HOUSE.     (Better  Pruit,  June):    Soft  fruit 
growers  of  central  Washington  are  uniting  on  an  orderly  marketing  and 
advertising  programv    Their  first  step  w?s  to  become  members  of  the  Vfashing 
G-rowers  Clearing  House  Association,  a  Land  Use  Planning  sponsored  agency 
originally  set  up  for  apples,  but  enlarged  recently  to  include  cherries, 
apricots,  peaches  and  Bartlett  pears.    Coming  into  this  agency  means  the  fi 
attempt  of  all  soft  fruit  growers  of  the  Wenatchee-Okanoga.n  district  to.  get 
together  under  a  common  program,  and  is  also  a  definite  step  tov/ards  the 
ultimate  uniting  of  all  fruit  interests  of  Washington  State  in  the  Land  Use 
program  encouraged  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture* 

POOD  COHSEEVATION,     (The  National  Provisioner,  June  I3):  Stressing 
the  importance  of  food  conservation,  the  New  York  City  department  of  public 
health  has  suggested  the  slogan,  "Starve  the  Garbage  Can." 

Cincinnati  meat  packers  have  reduced  deliveries  to  one  per  customer 
or  place  of  business    daily.    They  have  also  eliminated  special  or  rush 
service  and  Wednesday  deliveries  except  in  weeks  in  which  a  legal  holiday 
falls,    A  delivery  mileage  reduction  of  approximately  ^0  percent  belov/  19^ti 
is  contemplated. 

SYNTHETIC  RUBBER  THREAD,     (Canadian  Textile  Journal,  June  5):  Produ 
tion  of  synthetic  rubber  thread  from  Ameripol  synthetic  rubber  has  been 
anno^anced  by  the  B.P.  Goodrich  Co.  in  United  States.    Possible  uses  Of  the 
nev;  thread  include  harness  for  parachutes,  gas  masks  and  respirators,  and 
other  equipment. 
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CO-OPS  on  TRIAL.    (Co-operative  Digest,  June);    Co-operatives,  like 
privs.te  "business  of  all  kinds,  now  face  new  pro"blems  and  new  opportunities. 
Most  of  the  nation's  10,600  agriciiltural  co-operatives  ceme  into  "being 
after  iforld  ^^ar  I.    Many  of  them  grew  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  post-war  de- 
pression,   Tiiey've  v/eathered  at  least  one  a.epression  period  in  the  early- 
thirties,  have  gone  through  a  period  of  governmental  programs  for  agriculture 
ranging  fron  the  federal  ^'ann  3o?rd  to  the  Pairc  Security  Administration* 
All  of  these  v/ere  just  parade  drill  to  the  acid  test  they  now  get  in  World 
War  II       a  war  that  has  "been  called  a  v;a-r  of  production  ajid  one  in  viiich 
the  fanners  have  "been  cailed  upon  to  produce  more  food  than  ever  hefore  and 
to  turn  in  this  production  vdthout  the  help  of  many  fsxm  supplies  that  "before 
have  just  "been  taken  for  granted.    Co-operatives,  like  democracy,  are  on 
trial.    Can  they  measure  up  to  their  claim  of  "being  instruments  of  service 
and  can  they  prove  t.heir  ability  to  rem.ain  democratic  organizations  ajad  at 
the  same  time  manoeuver  with  dispatch  v.dien  under  fire?    In  Wisconsin  and 
other  dair^^  states,  co-ops. had  turned  from  making  hutter  to  turning  out 
powdered  milk  for  shipment  to  the  American  soldiers  from  Alaska  to  Aastraliat 
to  the  British,  Russian  and  Chinese  allies.    In  Louisiana  co-operative  sugar 
mills  v:ere  crusliing  sorgjium  to  make  the  molasses  that  used  to  come  from  the 
East  Indies  and  that  is  so  "badly  needed  now  for  the  production  of  alcohol. 
Teed  supply  and  poultry  co-ops  have,  v/here  necessary  "because  of  the  hag 
shorta^ge,  re-designed  their  track  "bodies  to  permit  the  handling  of  feed  in 
"bulk.    Wool  co-ops  a»^(X)tton  gin  co-ops  v/ere  getting  together  on  a  plan 
for  the  use  of  cotton  gin  equipment  in  the  "baling  of  v;ool  as  a  means  of  conr- 
serving  "both  hurlap  and  shipping  spa,ce.    Even  the  honey  co-ops  of  Colorado 
v;ere  urging  maa'bers       keep  the  "bees  a  little  "ousier.    Co-opera.tives  have 
"been  ainong  the  first  to  face  the  facts  an.d  realize  the  importance  of  moving 
in  on  transportation.    Loaders  knew  that  there  would  "be  a  million  more  tons 
of  hogs,  five  million  more  tons  of  dairy  products  and  a  lot  more  grain,  produce 
v/ool  and  livestock  than  usual  to  move  to  market  this  fall.    Tney^ve  getting 
set  now. 

FEHTILIZIlTa  SOIL  IslTH  A  CAS.    (Science  Service  release,  June  11): 
Squirting  jets  of  ammonia  gas  into  the  soil  of  fields  and  orchards  is  the 
underl^dng  idea  of  a  recently  patented  device.    Anhydrous  a^Jnonia  in  pressuxe 
tanks  has  heen  used  for  some  time  hy  rajnchers  and  orchardists  in  irrigated 
regions.    Tne  gas  is  released  tlirough  a  perforated  pipe  into  the  water,  and 
goes  in  solution  to  the  places  where  its  fertilizing  effect  will  do  the  most 
good.    The  present  invention  adapts  that  jprocedure  to  use  in  the  soil.  Jets, 
provided  with  suitable  openings,  axe  led  dovm  "behind  a  series  of  small  plov^« 
like  shares,  sjnd  through  them  the  ammonia  gas  passes  into,  and  is  captured 
"by,  the  moist  soil.    Ba^cteria  suhsequently  convert  the  ammonia  into  nitrates, 
v.hich  are  ahsor'bed  "by  the  crop  plants. 
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MILMESD  PRCCESSIira  PLAITT.    (^e  Chemurgic  Digest,  May  30):  A 
factory  for  processing  milkv/eed  floss  for  commercial  utilization,  the  first 
of  its  kind,  is  to  "be  established  at  Petoskey,  Michigan,  for  processing 
this  yearns  milkweed  crop  daring  late  Septemher.    A  commercial  size  model 
of  a  machine,  which  will  produce  approximately  oOO  pounds  of  milk\<;eed  fXoss 
per  day,  has  heen  built.    Contracts  mil  he  made  shortly  vAth  a  Chicago 
firm  to  hulld  ten  units  of  this  milkweed  ginning  machine  as  emiipment  for 
the  Petoskey  factory.    Milkweed  floss  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  kapok, 
floss  from  Kapok  trees  which  grow."  in  the  Dutch  Indies,  Ceylon-,  British  India, 
South  Asia,  and  Central  and  South  America.    Milkweed  has  fibers  similar  to 
k^ok  fibers,  i.e.,  hollow  and  containing  air  cells.    It  is  this  giislity 
which  causes  kapok's,  and  milkv/eed*  s  buoyan.cy.    Because  of  milkweed*  s 
buoyancy,  which  is  claimed  to  be  five  or  six  times  greater  than  that  of  cork, 
it  will  become  a  vital  material  in  life  jackets.    One  pound  of  the  floss 
has  enou^  buoyancy,  even  after  U8  hours,  to  sustain  50  poimds  of  wei^t. 
A  life  jacket  of  three  pounds  of  floss  content  will  keep  a  man  floating  in 
water  for  over  100  hours.    The  floss  is  warmer  than  wool,  and.  six  times 
lifter,  layer  for  layer, 

0PJ3G0N  lOOD-^mTLm  PACILITIES.    (Better  Pruit,  June):    Oregon's  foodr-l 
drying  facilities,  which  exceed  in  volume  those  of  any  other  state,  can  be 
made  quickly  available  to  further  the  nation's  war  effort  in  a  gigantic  foodf*; 
drying  program  if  national  officials  co-operate  by  indicating  the  type  and 
volume  of  foods  needed  pjid  prices  to  be  expected,  according  to  a  report  sub-  jj 
mitted  to  Vfashington  by  William  A.  Schoenfeld,  director  of  agricult\ire  at 
Oregon  State  College.    The  report  shov/s  th?.t  v/iien  the  last  detailed  survey 
was  made  by  the  state  department  of  a^ricuJ.t-are  in  193^,  Oregon  had  2S1  food 
driers  of  various  types,  capable  of  handling  100,000  bushels  of  fresh  produce 
per<  day. 

Even  at  present  production  levels,  Oregon  has  about  15  million  tons  of 
fruits  and  13  million  tons  of  vegetables  per  year  suitable  for  dehydration, 
the  report  points  out.    Oregon's  wid.e  diversity  of  crops,  furthermore,  v/ould 
make  a  year-round  drying  progrejn  possible,  vlth  small  fruits,  cherries,  and 
certain  kinds  of  vegetables  to  be  dried  in  the  summer,  with  apples,  pears, 
potatoes,  cabbage,  and  root  crops  to  be  dried  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Por  25  years  the  state  college  has  cairied  on  research  in  drier  construction 
and  fruit-drying  methods,  v;hich  vail  be  invaluable  at  this  time,  although 
additional  research  is  needed  in  the  case  of  vegetable  dehydration. 


aROCEHY  CO-OPS.    (Cooperative  Digest,  June):    The  Ohio  Parm  Bureau 
Pederation  has  recommond-ed  "the  d.evolopment  of  a  cooporatiVo    grocery  programt 
along  lines  recommended  by  the  survey  committee,  and  as  conditions  warrant." 
Por  some  time  the  Ohio  group  has  taken  tlio  lead  in  branching  from  farm  suppliei 
to  such  lines  as  refrigerators,  vacum  cleaners,  radios  and  other  household 
eqxiipmont  and  appliances,    Por  the  time  being  local  Pam  Bureau  County  Co- 
operatives will  confine  their  sale  of  groceries  to  a  caso-lot  display  and 
order  basis. 


CCITCENTRATED  QRj\lTGE  JUICE.    (Business  V/eok,  Juno  13):  .  Squeeze  the 
juice  out  of  25  cases  of  oranges  and  then  concentrate  it  and  you  will  get  one 
small  Case  of  orcnge  concentrate.    Because  of  tho  shortage  of  shipping  space, 
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that's  the  way  v;e  are  shipping  Vitamin  0  to  Britain  these  days.    The  3S0,000 
gals,  of  concentrate  (to  be  diluted  with  water  "before  being  used)  that  have 
already  been  shipped  amounted  to  3,000^000  gals,  of  fresh  orange  jiaice. 

U.S.  VSOBTABIS-OILS  MISSICH  TO  BRAZIL.    (Foreign  Oonmierce  Weekly, 
June  13):     This  mission  recently  returned  to  the  U.S.,  reports  Brazil  needs, 
and  is  well  on  the  way  to  having,  huiidreds  of  technical  esperts  —  engineerst 
laboratory,  research,  and  statistical  workers,  and  marketing  men.  State 
"quality  control"  is  everywhere  in  evidence,  and  some  3s  admirably  advanced, 
but  much  reLiains  to  be  done.    Tkie  State  and  Pederal  Governments  of  Brazil 
siifiuld  encourage  standardization,  grading,  and  identification  of  products; 
part  of  this  advanced  technique  cen  be  accompli siied  throtigh  international 
trade  conferences  every  year  or  so       if  held  in  the  United  States  and  Brazil, 
these  meetings  co\ild  improve  business  relations  and  stabilize  commercial 
practices. 

At  present  the  oil9-trad.e  machinery  varies  from  relatively  primitive  to 
most  modern  installations;  technology  likewise  covers  the  entire  scale  of 
possibilities.  Much  oil  is  shipped  in  an  unrefined  state;  some  could  be  ex- 
ported more  profitably  if  it  x^ere  ready  for  use  by  United  States  industries. 
Conditions  mil  continue  to  improve,  as  there  is  no  lack  of  planning  and  no 
dearth  of  essential  data.  This  Mission's  return  vdll  permit  our  country  and 
Brazil  to  cooperate  more  closely  in  this  fast-growing  oils  industry  so  vital 
to  United  States  business  and  war  efforts. 

jDEMAITD        DAIRY  PRODUCTS  IS  UP.    (USDA  Folder):    2mplo:nnent  is  up  — 
the  manpower  of  the  ITation  requires  more  milk  for  health  and  strength.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  buying  large  quantities  of  evaporated 
milk,  dry  skim  milk,  and  cheese  to  supply  fighting  needs  of  the  United  Nations. 
Department- sponsored  programs  of  penny  milk  for  school  kids,  and  low-cost  milk 
for  needy  families,  are  expanding.    By  reason  of  this  stepped-up  demand,  total 
returns  to  dair^onen  on  sales  of  milk  anil  butterf  at  are  better  than  they  have 
been  for  more  than  a  decade.    Moreover,  feed  supplies  durir^  most  of  the  year 
will  be  ample  for  heavy  feeding.    ^'Jith  rising  demand,  plenty  of  feed  is  a 
margin  of  ssSejijt  between  sales  income  and  production  costs. 

LlfT  CSILIHOS  CH  SAISS  OF  CAFilED  TOMATOES,  PEAS  TO  AJ5E1€IES. 
(Victory,  June  iG):  In  order  to  effectuate  purchases  of  canned  tomatoes  and 
peas  for  use  by  the  military  forces,  Price  Administrator  Henderson  has  ex- 
cluded such  sales  and  deliveries  to  the  Army  Navy  Marine  Corps,  Lend-lease 
Administration,  Veterans'  Administration,  and  Treasury  Procurement  from 
provisions  of  Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  152  (Canned  Vegetables)  and  the 
general  maximum  price  regulation.    IThe  jjurchasing  agencies  of  the  aimed  forces 
prefer  the  better  grades  and  larger  can  sizes  of  tomatoes  and  peas.    The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  s\:5)port  prices,  announced  December  I9,  1S^1»  0^ 
95  cents  per  dozen  and  $1.10  per  dozen  for  G-rade  C  or  Standard  tomatoes  and 
peas  respectively,  packed  in  l6-ounco,  number  two  size  cans,  have  provided 
the  incentive  for  heavy  production  and  packing  of  such  -grades. 

VfjVTEKPROOP  COATIN&  FROM  COHN.    (Science  Service  release,  June  ll): 
A  waterproof  coating  from  corn,  to  replace  war- scarce  rubber  and  certain  .  ' 
plastics,  is  protected  by  a  patent  assigned  to  the  Corn  Products  Refining 
Company  of  New  York.    It  has  to  do  with  a  new  method  for  treating  zein,  a 
protein  found  in  com  and  already  in  use  to  some  extent  as  an  adhesive  and 
plastic* 
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JAPAKESE  37ACUE3S  TO  CULTIVj^  10,000  ARK.  ACEES.    (Victory.  Jvocie  l6)t 
Ten  thousand  acres  of  raw  "but  rich  Mississippi  Delta  land  in  southeastern 
Arkansas  vdll  "be  cleared,  drained,  and  put  into  cultivation  hy  Japanese 
evacuees  from  Pacific  Coast  States,  the  ^iTar  Relocation  Authority  has  announced. 
The  area  selected  "by  the  Army  and  Authority  as  the  seventh  site  for  relocation 
of  Japenese  ervaciiees  is  in  Desha  County  near  Rohwer,  ahout  I5  miles  north  of 
Arkansas  City.    Approrimately  10,000  evacuees  v/ill  he  moved  in  as  soon  as 
"basic  housing  can  "be  provided.    Bmpha.sis  will  "be  primarily  on  prodaction  of 
foods  for  the  evacuees  and  secondarily  on  crops  to  meet  national  needs.  The 
area  is  well  adapted  to  produce  lon^ staple  cotton,  alfalfa,  soybeans,  oats, 
com,  and  truck  crops. 

SI^BDISH  DIET  ADEQJJATE  POH  EBAITH.    (foreign  Commerce  i.^eekly,  June  13): 

Even  thou^  additional  products  have  iDeen  rationed  and  rations  for  a  num'ber  d 

of  products  reduced  the  Swedish  diet  la  reported  to  still  "be  a.de(jaate  enough  I 

to  maintain  health.    While  rations  for  one  or  two  products,  such  as  "bread,  M 

are  smaller  than  those  of  some  of  the  belligerents,  an  outstanding  distino-  w 

tion  is  that  the  full  Swedish  rations  have  alv;ays  "been  o'btaina'ble.    The  sole  # 

exception  is  eggs,  in  which  case  it  is  practically  imposai"ble  to  obtain  the  I 

monthly  ration  of  about  ei^t  eggs  on  the  legal  market.    Eggs  in  Sweden  are  1 

said  to  have  vanished  into  the  "black  market."  M 

DEHYDiRAiSED  PHODUCTS  SAVE  SHIPPIUO  SPACE.     (Business  Vfeek,  June  13):  1 
One  of  the  most  spectacular  developments  in  the  lend-lease  food  program  is  thA 
expanded  output  of  all  kinds  of  dehydrated  products  in  order  to  conserve  ship-* 
ping  space.    A  year  ago*,  vhen  British  experts  first  arrived  in  the  "United  I 
States  to  contract  for  wartime  food  supplies  under  lend-lease,  they  asked  M 
particularly  for  dried  milk  and  dried  eggs.    At  that  time  there  v/ere  in  the  ■ 
United  States  275  plants  t-arning  out  about  350,000,000  lb.  of  dry  skim  milk,  1 
much  of  which  had  been  developed  for  the  bakery  and  export  trades,'  In  the  I 
intervening  year,  only  seven  new-  mill&-drying  establishaentB  hscre  been  set  I 
vtp  in  this  country,  but  prodaction  has  been  boosted.    Much  of  the  capacity  I 
is  being  shifted  to  the  production  of  dried  wtiole  milk  because  new  methods  W 
have  made  it  possible  to  handle  the  cream  in  v/hole  milk  without  serious  risk  I 
of  its  becoming  rancid,  J 
Dried  eggs  were  even  less  familiar  on  the  American  market  than  milk  M 
powder.    "Until  about  a  month  ago,  egg  powder  was  packed  in  barrels  for 
delivery  to  Britain,  but  beginning  this  month,  most  of  the  egg  powder  shipped^!! 
abroad  will  go  in  individual  paper  boxes  containing  5  oz.  (a  dozen  eggs)  ^ 
and  priced  to  sell  at  about  3^^       England.    !'Mle  dried  eggs  can  be  used  9 
for  cooking  or  scrambling,  and  despite  the  fact  that  one  packer  is  preparing ■ 
to  offer  them  in  a  con  sum  e]>«  size  package  for  the  home  market,  they  are  dried  ■ 
mainly  to  conserve  shipping  weight  and  space,    A  case  of  30  doz.  eggs  in  thefl 
shell  weighs  5^  lb.  and  takes  up  more  than  two  cubic  feet;  dried  they  wifeigh  1 
only  11  bl.  and  occupy  less  than  half  a  cubic  foot  of  shipping  space,  I 

JAVA  SISAL  USB  RESTRICTED.    (Canadian  Textile  Journal,  June  5):    No  ■ 

person  in  Canada  may  use  Java  sisal  in  the  manufacture  of  tjdng  twine  or  _  M 

binder  twine  except  by  permit,  according  to  an  announcement  by  the  Depart-  ■ 

ment  of  Munitions  and  Supply.    Sisal  from  South  America  and  elsewhere  may  ■ 

still  be  used  for  such  twine.    Because  of  the  shortage  of  Manila  hemp,  the  m 

Java  sisal  is  needed  in  great  quantities  for  the  wartime  rope  used  by  the  M', 

nsivy  and  merchant  vessels,  ■ 
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QUALITY  CONTROL  OF  CONSUIv-eh  GOODS.     (The  ilation,  J^ane  20):  O^ir 
War  Production  Board  is  not  only  deciding  v/hat  consmer  goods  may  "be  made 
but  how  they  may  be  made,    Ooverniaent  orders  have  'fixed  the  length  of  hair- 
pins and  the  number  tha.t  may  be  included  in  a  package;  also  the  length  of 
shirt  tails,  the  amount  of  rubber  in  corsets,  the  number  of  tacks  hammered 
into  a  pair  of  shoes,  the  yardage  to  be  used  for  men's  and  women's  clothing, 
the  thickness  of  the  glass  in  food  containers  and  their  size,.«The  grcond- 
work  has  also  been  laid  for  many  other  man-'ji't.ct-'jTed  a,nd  natural  products. 
The  specifications  for  sheets  developed  by  -the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  over  many  years    and  the  findings  of  the  ITational  Bureau  of 
Standards  were  available  to  the  OPA  v/hen  it  set  vip  its  q^jiality  and  labeling 
regulations.    Specifications  have  likewise  been  established  by  the  govern- 
ment for  a  v/ide  variety  of  other  items  ranging  from  blankets  to  house  paint... 

The  problem  of  grading  foodstuffs  is  comparatively  simple c    During  the 
First  World  V/ar  the  food  trade  began  to  use  grades  as  the  basis  for  v.'hole- 
sale  buying  and  by  the  time  the  Second  V/orld  War  started,  government  grading 
had  been  adopted  for  most  fresh  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  v;ell  as 
for  meat  and  poultr;ir» .  .Existing  government  requirements  can  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  quality  standards  for  many  of  the  foods  over  which  the  OPA  nov.f 
exercises  control,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  corps  of  trained 
graders  who  might  be  ca,lled  into  service.     Intelligent  use  of  the  quality 
standards  can  be  expected  from  the  public,  for  a  large  nvm'ber  of  consumers 
have  already  been  educated  in  the  advantages  of  grade  buying  by  the  efforts 
of  schools,  colleges,  the  G-eneral  Federation  of  V/omen's  Clubs,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters^  and  federal,  state,  and  city  consumer  afroncies. 

TEE  TliiaO  ilARlA  AGPJlEI-IellTTc     (Agriculture  in  the  Americas,  Juno)? 
This  agreement,  calls  for  the  construction  in  the  Tingo  Maria  (Peru)  region 
of  an  agricultural  experiment  station  to  be  managed  jointly  by  the  United 
States  and  Peruvian  governments.    Peru  v;ill  furnish  the  buildings  and  not 
less  than  1,250  acres  of  land;  the  United    States  will  provide  equipment 
not  obtainable  in  Peru  and  the  services  of  a  director  and  certain  other 
mem.bers  of  the  scientific  staff.    The  station's  responsibility  will  be  to 
encourage  farrang  that  pays  in  the  Tingo  Ma-ria  region  and  in  general  over 
the  entire  Am^azon  Basin  in  Peru. 

Empha.sis  will  be  on  cash  crops  that  complemient  United  States  production 
but  such  home  consumption  essentials  as  fruits,  vegetables,  pouJ-try,  and  live- 
stock will  not  be  neglected.    Demonstration  farms  will  be  operated  and  plant- 
ing material  will  be  produced  for  distribution.    While  setting  the  stage  for 
Peruvian  agricultural  development  to  come,  the  station  will  be  important  in 
the  emergency  effort  of  the  American  republics  to  obtain  scarce  raw  materials. 
It  will  provide  an  expanded  headq.uarters  for  work  on  experimental  plantings 
of  rubber  trees  in  the  Tingo  Maria  vicinity.    Moreover,  it  should  stimulate 
immediately  the  production  of  several  natural  forest  resoiirces,  notably  wild 
rubber,  rotenone,  and  vegetable  oils* 
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APPLE  PECTIII  AS  BASE  70R  SALTS.    (Better  Fruit,  June):  Pectin 
from  Washington  apples  is  being  made  into  a  calve  for  use  "by  the  Navy  in 
treating  "burns,  it  was  reported  recently  to  the  V/ashington  State  Planning 
Council  "by  Edward  C»  Johnson,  Washington  State  College  dean  of  agrictilture. 
Dean  Johnson  told  the  CcuTxcil  that  the  !Iavy  had  a-v.ced  tha  United  States 
Government  for  a  salve  Ivi^e  to  replace  arterial b  T^rmerly  imported  "but  now 
unavaila"ble  "because  of  the  war*    Pectins  of  horticultural  products  were 
tested  and  it  was  fo-ond  that  apple  and  orange  pectins  made  an  excellent 
salve  "base.    Apples  proved  far  the  "better  of  the  two,  Johjison  said.  A 
California  government  la"boratory  is  perfecting  the  process, 

WP2  ;>..YS  I'lim  i]QU.:.?MElIT  MUST  GO  TO  lAEI^S,    (Victory,  Juix^  16):  To 
assure  delivery  of  essential  eq.uipment  to  the  American  fanner,  ViPB  has 
ordered  that  products  manufact-jrod  under  its  farm  machinery  and  equipment 
program  must  actually  reach  the  farm,  and  must  not  "be  diverted  to  industrial] 
or  other  n  onagri  cultural  uses.    WPB  makes  it  plain  that  its  program  is 
designed  solely  for  production  of  essential  machinery  and  equipment  for  famij 
including  such  items  as  domestic  water  systems  and  garden  tractors,  v/hich 
have  "been  found  to  have  "been  diverted  in  many  instances  to  n  onagri  cultural 
activities. 

BBAZILIAN  Air  FOE  ACrHICliLTURS.     (Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  June  13 ): 
0?wo  decrees  issued  by  the  Brazilian  Ministry/  of  Agriculture  were  designed 
to  alleviate  the  depressed  agricultuxal  situ£-tion  in  the  country.  The 
first  allows  the  Ministry  of  Finance  to  place  100,000,000  pesos  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  national  Agrarian  Council  for  the  purpose  (l)  of  diversifying 
farming  and  -Z)  of  creating  small  holdings.    The  new  policy  arises  from  the 
problem  of  disposing  of  the  grain  surpluses  and  the  desirability  of  overcomii 
the  high  cost  of  meats.    There  is  also  a  greater  demand  for  pastoral  produce^ 
This  sum  will  be  invested  preferentially  in  the  purchase  of  land  at  present 
planted  with  com;  30*000,000  pesos  will  be  made  available  in  one  operation 
now,  and  the  remaining  70,000,000  v;ill  be  usc-^d  annually  at  the  rate  of 
10,000,000  pesos,  commencing  in  19^3.    This  land  will  be  distributed  to 
purchasers  under  prohibition  to  grov;  wheat,  corn,  linseed  and  sunflower  seed, 
without  the  permission  of  the  Agrarian  Council,  which  will  keep  in  view  a 
policy  of  mixed  farming  and,  especially,  of  restoring  the  cattle  "population. 

The  second  decree  deals  with  credits  for  corn  growers  so  that  they  can 
plan  to  vary  their  crops  and  mix  their  farming.    Loans  will  be  made  of  50. 
centavos  per  quintal  (roughly,  $0.03  per  bushel)  of  their  l'9Ul-.19U2  corn  bar--- 
vest,  assessed  according  to  sales  to  the  Grain  Board,  for  the  purchase  of 
cattle  and  general  livestock.    It  is  claimed  they  v/ill  thus  be  able  to  com-, 
mence  variation  of  their  production  and  also  go  in  for  dairy  farming. 

"LAUITBRIES"  WILL  WASH  WAR  GASES  FROM  ENaLAI?D»S  FOOD.     (Science  Servid 
release,  June  12):    G-as  attacks  will  not  destroy  England's  food  supply. 
Should  the  Axis  conduct  gas  warfare,  food  "laundries"  throughout  the  British 
Isles  stand  ready  to  decontaminate  any  foodstuffs  exposed  to  gas.    In  concrete- 
floored,  metal- equipped  rooms  trained  civilians  are  ready  to  combat  effects 
any  of  the  fourteen  known  types  of  war  gases,  from  deadly  phosgene  or  lewisi 
to  relatively  harmless  tear  gas.    In  reception  chambers  of  the  laundry,  staf: 
members  will  trim  off  the  outside  of  meats  and  fats.    Then  these  and  other 
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foods  will  move  into  airin/^  rooms.    Canned  foods,  affected  only  "by  liquid 
gas,  will  "be  immersed  in  water  treated  with  a  "bleaching  agent.    Each  can 
will  "be  indelibly  coded,  to  identify  its  contents  after  the. paper  la"bel 
has  washed  off.    When  decontaminated,  food  will  move  to  a  sampling  room, 
v/here  tests  will  prove  its  fitness  for  h'uman  consumption. 

ICE  OTJJdi  AIhD  the  ViLR.     (Business  Week,  June  I3):    By  a  happy  co- 
incidence, some  637^  of  total  annual  ice  cream  production  and  consumption  is 
from  April  through  September,  the  period  of  heaviest  milk  production.  By 
the  same  token,  ice-cream  and  milk  production  hit  their  annual  lows  almost 
simultejieously  during  the  winter  m.onths .    Thus,  ice-cream  makers  like  to 
refer  to  themselves  as  the  "balance  v/heel"  of  the  dairy  industry.  OPA, 
they  say,  already  has  upset  this  balance  by  fixing  their  sn^ar  quota  at 

As  might  be  expected,  the  industry  also  is  leaning  heavily  on  the  argument 
th-at  its  product  is  an  im.portant  food.    The  association  h^s  elaborate  compila- 
tions shov/ing  the  heavy  ^"itamin  and  mineral  content  of  ice  cream.    An  average 
serving  of  vanilla  ice  cream,  the  industry  claims,  compares  favorably  nutrition*, 
wise  with  such  other  popular  American  desserts  as  baked  apple,  raspberry  ■ 
sherbet,  angel  cake,  oatmeal  cookies,  and  lemon  meringue  pie.    In  the  last  war, 
ice  cream  was  classified  as  an  "essential  fcodstiiff"  and  the  industry  got  all 
the  sugar  it  needed.    As  an  additional  argum.ent,  the  association  points  out 
that  growers  of  many  fruits  and  nuts  will  suffer  if  their  ice  cream  market  is 
cut  off.    The  industry  is  the  biggest  single  consumer  of  peaches,  strav/berries , 
raspberries,  pecans  (it  takes  almost  the  entire  southern  pecan  crop).,  and 
almonds*  _  • 

The  fruit  and  nut  situation  probably  will  be  made  more  acute  by  the 
fact  tb-at  ice-cream  man-af acturers  are  vol-'ontarily  limit in-^  themselves  to  20 
flavors  as  a  means  of  cutting  inventories,  saving  on  paperboard,  and  simplify- 
ing distribution.    Each  maker  may  pick  his  own  flavors;  his  selection  in- 
evitably includes  the  old  standbys  —  vanilla,  chocolate,  strawberry  —  but 
exotics  like  pistachio,  grape- vanilla,  nectarine,  and  tutti-frutti  are  falling 
by  the  wayside. 

Actually,  the  sugar  cut  isn't  as  serious  as  it  might  be;  fO^  of  19^1  con- 
sumption is  nothing  to  sneeze  at."    Last  year  v/as  a  record-breaker  for  the 
industry  with  overall  annual  ice-cream  production  up  1S%  over  1940  to  a  total 
of  some  370,000,000  gal.  —  or  considerably  better  than  nine  quarts  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  in  the  U.S.    By  special  arrangement,  many  manufacturers 
are  receiving  considerably  more  than  the  10^  sugar  allotment.    Their  plants 
are  located  in  war-boomed  areas  and  they're  getting  extra  sugar  rations  to 
take  care  of  population  increases.    In  the  last  war  and  at  the  beginning  of 
this,  the  Army  got  its  ice  cream  chiefly  thro-ogh  post  exchanges  and  a  soldier 
.had  to- plunk  down  his  nickel  every,  time  he  wanted  vanilla.    Now  ice  cream  is 
included  several  times  a  month  in  the  official  Army  menu. 

MILK  BOTTLES  Aim  BLACKOITTS.     (Southern  Dairy  Products  Journal,  June)  J 
The  Connecticut  Milk  Dealers  Association  h^as  devised  a  plan  whereby  milk  bottler 
will  wear  a  collar  the  day  following  a  blackout.    Tlie  collar  explains  that  the 
milk  in  the  bottle  has  not  been  pasteurized  because  of  blackout  interference 
and  advises  the  customer  that  it"  should  be  boiled  before  using.    The  Assooia*- 
tion  lias  already  distributed  these  collars  in  large  q^aantities  to  their  dealer' 
members. 
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WATEH  lET  GEAIH.    (Hoard's  BairyTnan,  June  25):    Tarmers  who  operate 
combines  are  aware  that  these  machines  cannot  te  used  as  earlv  in  the  morn- 
ing or  60  quickly  aftef  a  rain  as  tinders  "because  of  the  difficulty  in  etor-  ; 
ing  damp  grains*    How  rapidly  the  moistm'e  content  of  grain  fluctuates  in 
the  field  is  shown  "by  tests  conducted  "by  the  Penn'^^ylrania  Experiment  Station.] 
Under  good  drying  conditions,  the  looistore  content-  -Of  wheat  grain  will  drop 
one-half  to  one  percent  per  hour.    Wheat  that  v/as  drj'-  enough  to  comhine  in- 
creased from  13*5  percca.t'  to  IS.9  percent  moisture  as  a  result  of  a  .Ol-ini 
rain  in  the  afternoon,  a  cloudy  night,  and  a  heavy  dew.    A  heay:^  dew  alone 
caused  the  moisture  content  of  wheat  to  increase  from  11  ..9  percent  at  ^;30 
in  the  afternoon  to  l^-.2  percent  at  9' 3^        ^lezt  morning.    A  heavy  dew  on 
oats  that  contained  12^5  percent  moisture  at  U:15  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
increased  the  moisture  percentage  to  1"]      at  8:30  the  noxt  morning.  Simi- 
larly, oats  that  contained  12*7  percent  moistijre  at  2:00  o^clock  in  the  aftej 
noon,  at  which  time  a  .yO-inch  rain  began  to  fall,  still  showed  a  moisture  coi 
tent  of  18.2  percent  the.  next  day  at  noon. 

SPHAYS  PCR  "CDHTEOLL^«  ^?LE  PIOKIHCr.    (Aaerican  Fruit  Grower,  June)J 
In  order  that  the  maximum  benefit  may  be  realized  from  harvest  sprays  on  applj 
the  following  points  should  be  given  carefixL  attention  arid  consideration: 
Timing  of  application  is  probably  the  most  in^ortant  single  faptor  in  the 
success  of  harvest  sprays,    The  effective  period  is  limited  ajid  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  results  the  spray  shoi:ld  be  applied  just  prior  to  or  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  harvest  drop.    Day-to-day  observation  as  to  the  progresil 
of  the  drop  on  a  few  typical  trees  aid  greatly  in  proper  timing  and  pay  big 
dividends  in  results. 

Temperature  prevailing  during  the  drying  period  of  the  spray  is  an  im*-: 
portant  factor  in  determining  the  results  obtained*    Generally  the  sprays 
are  more  effective  when  applied  at  temperatures  above  75^  ^*    -^-ppli  cat  ions 
should  be  made  on  the  warmest  days  possible.    If  a  limited  amount  of  spray- 
ing is  to  bs  done,  it.  seems  feasible"  to  apply  it  during  the  v;armer  part  of  thi 
day.    If  it  is  necessary  to.  spray  at  temperatures  of  56°  to '70°  2".,  the  use 
of  stronger  sprays  than  full  strength  (.001  percent  of  active  hormone  substance 
merit  consideration.    Thorough  coverage  ranks  in  importance  wiiih  proper  timing 
in  determining  success  with  harvest  sprays.    The  spray  must  contact  the  fruit 
stem  to  be  effective.  - 

UtS.D.A,  LILISS  PROMISniG.    President  of  the  ijnerican  M.b  Company 
(Florists  Exchange  and  Horticultural  Trade  World,  June  20):    At  the  experi- 
mental grounds  at  Baton  Eouge,  Louisiana,  I  saw  a  fine  collection  of  seedlings 
sent  by  Dr.  L.S.  Bmsweller  of  Beltsville,  Md.    I  am  sure  that  among  these 
seedlings  we  have  the  nucleus  of  many  improvements  in  the  easter  lily.  It 
wasnH  common  to  see  a  ^In*  bulb  producing  as  many  as  I5  to  20  blooms.  Among 
perhaps  35  seedlings,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  me  to  discard  any. 
Some  have  narrow  leaves,  some  have  broad  leaves,  some  grow  taller  than  others, 
..and  some  come  into  bloom  earlier  tlian  others.    It  is  my  belief  the  industry 
will  owe  a  great  deal  to  Dr.  Bmsv;eller  for  developing  nev;  lilies  for  the 
future.    These  seedlings  have  been  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  country.  I 
saw  some  of  them  near  Los  Angeles  shcv/ing  very  good  results,  and  at  Beltsville 
there  are  many  others.    Florists  should  not  overlook  the  opportunity  to  in- 
spect  these  promising  seedlings  of  the  future.  flj 
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mwZ^Y  mTEEH  MD  CRap  BUI^LiCTIxTs    In  most  parts  of  tlie  count ry 
the  v/eather  of  the  weelt  Just  closed  did  not  differ  much  from  conditions 
in  recent  v/eeks.    Cut st. ending  features  Vi?ere  mde- spread  rains  over  most 
principal  agricultural  sectio?,s  of  the  interior,  and  suhnormal  temper ar- 
■tures  in  the  Midwost  and  ITorthwest.    In  the  more  eastern  States  crops 
are  responding  rapidl^^  to  good  gro living  v;eather.    However,  a  few  localities 
along  the  central  Atlantic  coast,  principally  sotithern  ITew  Jersey  and 
extreme  southeastern  Virginia,  are  too  di-y.    In  the  latter  area  crops  are 
deteriorating  and  the  domestic  water  supply  has  "b-ecome  critical.  In 
northern  sections  between  the  La;^re  region  aJid  Kocky  Mountains,  less  rain- 
fall facilitated  field  work  and  condj.tions  vere  generally  favoral^le  for 
grains,  grass,  and  other  cool~v:3athsr  crops,  out  temperatures  v;ere  too 
low  for  \farra  weather  varieties.    In  centra?-  portions  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding nearly  the  entire .  area  between  the  ippalachian  aJid  Rocky  Moimtains, 
there  Is  urgent  need  for  warm,  dry  v;eather  and  more  sunshine.  Cultivation 
of  row  crops  is  hoiapered  and  other  field  work,  such  as  haying  and  harvest- 
1%  small  grains,  interrupted  "by  freguent  rgiins.    In  the  Cotton  Belt,  condi- 
tions were  ^nostly  favorable,  except  for  too  much  rain  in  the  northwest, 
principally  Jlrkansas  and  ea.stern  Oklahoma.    A  liraited  southwestern  area, 
including  principally  p,grts  of  western  Texas  and  Hew  Mexico,  still  needs 
rain  "bajilj^,  "but  this  is  the  only  extensive  section  wiiere  moisture  is  not 
ample  to  superabundant. 

wMle  vdnter  wheat  continued  to  develop  satisfactorily  in  most  sections, 
need  for  dry,  simshiny  weather  is  "becoming  urgent  in  the  central  valleys 
and  western  "belt,  especially'  in  so^ithern  sections  where  grain  is  ripe  and 
harvest  is  in  progress.    In  much  of  the  t'^eat  Belt  the  past  week  was 
cloudy  a:id  rainy,  which  interfered  with  h^arvest  where  grain  is  ripe.  In 
the  Spriiog  '//heat  Belt  conditions  v?ere  decidedlj-  favorable.  .There  was 
consic-ertible  sunshine  and  rainfall  was  ligiit  to  moderate.    Progress  of 
spring  wheat  is  satisfactory. 

Corn  needs  v/armth  and  sunshine.    Continuation  of  cool,  cloudy  and 
rainy  v^/eather  in  most  of  the  Com  Belt  was  unfavorable.    In  the  northwestern 
portions  of  the  main  Corn  Belt,  froin  the  latitude  of  central  Iowa  north- 
"tfestwaxd,  light  to  moderate  rains  made  conditions  favorable  for  cultivation 
and  cle-aning  fields  that  had  become  very  weedy,  but  warmer  weather  is  needed 
in  this  area. 

In  the  Cotton  Belt  temperatures  averaged  moderately  above  normal  in 
the  more  eastern  and  v;estern  sections  and  near  normal  in  other  portions. 
Rainfall  v;as  mostly  light  to  moderate,  except  for  som.e  heavy  falls  in 
central- southern  and  some  north-western  areas.     The  v;eather  was  generally 
favorable,  except  in  the  wetter  localities.    Sast  of  the  Mississippi  River 
the  v/eek  was  rather  generally  favorable,  except  in  some  v/et  localities, 
principally  in' southern  portions,  where  fields  are  grassy  and  weevil  active. 
Squares  are  .forming  as  fax  north  as  central  Georgia. 
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GEOWIUa  TOBACCO  AS  A  SOimCS  OF  NICOTINE.  (Technical  Bulletin,  No.  % 
820):  At  present  the  commercial  supply  of  nicotine  is  a  b^'product  of  the  J 
tobacco  industry. • .Trials  were  conducted  at  several  representative  loca-  J 
tions  to  determine  the  amount  of  nicotine  produced  by  Nicotiana  rustica  M 
as  compared  with  ordinary  tobacco  and  to  ascertain  the  most  favorable  condi-  m 
tions  and  production  methods  for  obtaining  a  high  yield  of  nicotine  per 
acre. •.As  the  problem  now  stands,  growing  high-nicotine  tobaccos  solely  for  1 
their  nicotine  content  apparently  is  feasible,  but  doss  not  offer  a  wide  i 
margin  of  profit  on  the  basis  of  prices  now  paid  for  byproduct  leaf.  Com- 
mercial  development  would  depend  upon  information  obtained  from  more  definite  J 
cost  studies  in  both  the  producing  and  manufacturing  phases  of  the  problem.  W 
Development  of  higher  yielding  strains  possessing  desirable  growth  habits  eeems 
to  furnish  the  most  promising  outlook  for  increasing  the  output  per  acre  of'  M 
nicotine*  •  ■ 

WHAT  YOU  CAN'T  SKIP  —  STOPJ).  (American  Fruit  G-rower,  J^jne):  Because 
fruit  is  in  the  front  of  foods  vital  to  tho  health  of  the  nation  during  the  | 
war  emergency,  as  well  as  afterwards,  the  fruit  grower  must  shoulder  a  '] 
double  responsibility  this  season:  he  must  produce  the  largest  crops  possible  'I 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  armed  forces  and  civilians,  especially  defense  work-  ■ 
ers;  he  must  also  get  his  crop  to  market  without  imposing- too  great  a  burden  1 
upon  the  country* s  transportation  systems,  particularly  the  railroads.  The  j 
fruit  grower  knows  the  answers  to  the  first  part  of  this  problem,  that  of  j 
production,  and,  he  can  help  to  solve  the  second  part  —  transportation  —  ' 
by  adopting  a  "staggered  system"  of  shipping  his  crop  to  market,  instead  of 
dumping  it  upon  the  overburdened  railroads. 

Fruit  growers  should  support  all  steps  to  improve  efficiency  in  the  use  j 
of  railway  equipment  —  such  matters  a.s  heavier  loading  per  car,  faster  load-  J 
ing  and  unloading  of  cars,  more  careful  timing  of  shipments,  and  the  like.  -t 
Steps  should  be  taken  now  to  arrange  storage  space  in  order  that  fruit  har-  1 
vest  can  be  held  on  the  farm  for  a  time,  in  case  of  transportation  shortage,  i 
With  adequate  storage  on  the  farm,  a  grower  can  control  and  "space  out"  his  j 
shipping  schedules.    When  a  grower  has  his  own  storage  on  the  farm  he  does  notl 
have  to  sell  his  crop  at  the  first  price  offered  because  he  can  hold  his  | 
apples  until  prices  and  shipping  conditions  are  satisfactory*    Storage  on 
the  farm  also  makes  it  possible  —  and  profitable  —  to  grade  and  pack  dur- 
ing the  v/inter  months  to  suit  the  requirements  of  individ^lal  purchasers  or 
the  market* 

BANG'S  VACCINATION  IN  WISCONSIN.     (Hoard's  Dairyman,  June  25): 
Vaccination  of  calves  against  Bang's  disease  may  now  be  x:.racticed  on  permit  ; 
from  the  state  department  of  agriculture  in  clean  and  accredited  herds  in 
Wisconsin  as  well  as  in  infected  herds*    A  tattoo  mark  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  left  ear  of  vaccinated  calves  to  show  that  they  have  been  vaccinated 
with  Bang's  vaccine.    Only  approved  veterinarians  will  be  permitted  to  vac- 
cinate calves  and  apply  the  tattoo  mark.    Principally  as  an  accommodation 
to  4-H  club  members.  Future  Farmers,  and  others  desiring  a  few  head  of  beef 
cattle,  bulls  and  heifers  of  the  beef  breeds,  under  one  year  of  age,  may 
now  be  shipped  into  V/isconsin  from  range  or  semi-range  districts  on  permits 
issued  by  the  state  department  of  agriculture  and  subject  to  test  and  in- 
spection upon  arrival  in  this  state. 
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MILK  CM  COrSEEVA^IOlT.    (American  Milk  Review,  June)!  Sheffield 
Farms,  Kew  York  City,  announces  tliat  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  conserve 
milk  cans  the  company  has  requested  its  coiontrj^  inspectors  and  superintendents 
to  assist  farmers  in  every  way  to  return  cans  to  the  company's  country 
plant s«    A  check  h^s  shovni  that  thousands  of  these  cans  are  scattered  over 
the  milk  shed  and  are  not  "being  used  as  efficiently  as  thfizf.  should  he  to 
handle  milk, 

GEACE  E»  FaYSINGEK  aiVEN  HOl^OMRY  DEGRSE.    The  following  citation 
was  given  when  Drezel  Institute  of  Technology,  of  which  she  is  a  graduate, 
.  conferred  upon  her  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science.    The  occasion 
was  the  ^Cth    Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Institution  and  was  the 
first  time  that  honorary  degrees  have  heen  awarded  "by  the  Institute. 
"Grace  E.  Erysinger,  Extension  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture first  woman  i-resident  of  the  American  Country  Life  Association,  one 
time  Vice  President  of  the  Associated  Country  Women  of  the  World,  and  of 
the  American  Association  for  Adult  Education.    Decorated  hy  King  Alhert  of 
Belgium  1527*    ^  woman  of  international  distinction  and  expert  in  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  home  life.    As  an  educator  and  writer,  she  h£.s  rendered  in- 
valuable service  in  the  improvement  of  rural  life  in  all  pe,rts  of  the 
world,  especially  in  America,  where  hy  virtue  of  her  high  position  as 
Senior  Home  Economist  in  the  Department  of  Agric-iolture ,  she  has  made  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  improvement  of  the  standards  of  living  in 
the  rural  communities  of  our  country." 

TEN  RESTRICTIONS  ECR  ICE  CBEAl'I  INDUSTRY  PROPOSED.     (Southern  Dairy 
Products  Journal,  June):    As  a  general  conservation  measure,  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  has  recommended  ten  restrictions  for  the  ice  cream  industry* 
Tlie  recommendations  are:     (l)  Limit  of  tvro  grades  or  fat  standards  of  ice 
cream  in  any  one  State.     (2)  Limit  of  ten  flavors  in  b^xLk  ice  cream  in  one 
fat  standard  and  ten  single  flavors  or  combination  of  flavors  in  package 
ice  cream  —  twenty  flavors  in  all.     (3)  Limit  of  two  flavors  of  sherbets, 
ices  and  five-cent  cups,  combined  in  one  cup  or  separately.     (^)  Limit  of 
five  novelties,  different  in  ty^e  or  flavor.    (5)  Restrict  purchase  of  bulk 
ice  cream  cans  to  2-|  and  5  gallon  sizes.     (6)  Restrict  to  quart  and  pint 
size  packages, filled  at  the  factory,  except  cups  which  are  to  be  restricted 
to  7  dz.  or  3|-  oz.  and  3  oz.  sizes.     (7)  Limit  use  of  paper  cpjis  to  five 
gallon  size  as  far  as  possible.     (2)  Restrict  ice  cream  packages  of  one 
quart  size  or  less  to  designs  recommended  by  WPB.     (9)  Use  of  cOEimon 
carriers  to  serve  scattered  trade.     (lO)  Use  of  steel  cans  if  available. 

POWDEPilD  MILK  FJSIITESS.     (Business  Week,  June  13 ):    Powdered  milk  is 
a  familiar  product  on  the  American  market  but  the  shortage  of  shipping 
space  across  the  ITorth  Atlantic  to  lend-lease  outlets  has  created  a  big  new 
demand  for  it,  as  well  as  for  canned  cheese,  dehydrated  mashed  potatoes, 
and  canned  meat.    Feature  of  powdered-milk  business  is  the  premium  paid  by 
lend-lease  officials  for  "whole"  milk  (including  cream).    It's  only  recently 
that  processors  have  found  a  way  of  drying  and  packing  the  fat  content  bo 
. that  it  does  not  turn  rancid  before  being  used» 
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BESEAJIOH  AIDS  IIJDIA'S  WAR  EFFORT.    (Poreiga  Commerce  Weekly,  June  I3); 
The  annual  report  of  the  Pores t  Research  Institute,  Dehra  Dun,  reveals  how 
India's  war  effort  and  also  industry  and  trade  have  "been  aided  "by  the 
Institute's  work  in  finding  local  substitutes  for  scarce  or  critical" 
materials.    Research  has  heen  conducted  along  many  lines ♦    Piherboard  cases 
for  packing  canned  goods,  ghee,  and  other  commodities;  wooden  corks  for 
medicine  bottles;  bamboo  tent  poles;  rifle  woods;  timber  for  ammunition 
boxes;  and  fiberboard  packing  boxes  for  ordnance  stores  form  some  of  the 
successf\al  results  of  these  experiments. 

Special  research  has  also  been  carried  on  for  industry  and  trade.  A 
liquid  resin  for  bituminous  emulsions,  vegetable  tallow  as  a  substitute  for 
wax  for  coating  matches,  and  wood  to  fill  dry-cell  electric  batteries  have 
been  d  eveloped  by  the  Institute..   All  these  products  were  formerly  imported 
from  Germany. 

ODT  WILL  TAKE  MOHTHLY  SAi^LING  FOR  TEMSBORT  IIEEDS.     (Victory,  June 
16):    As  an  aid  to  bringing  about  greater  utilization  of  existing  freight 
transportation  facilities,  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  has  initiated 
a  plan  designed  to  provide  monthly  an  accurate  forecast  of  the  Ne^tion's 
freight  equipment  requirements.    ODT  Director  Eastman  hp.s  asked  a  large 
representative  group  of  manufacturers,  producers  and  distributors  to  sub-- 
mit,  beginning  June  I5,  an  advance  monthly  estimate  of  traffic  movement  from 
their  establishments.    The  informat ion, . to< be  provided  on  a  special  form, 
will  incl\ide  the  commodity  to  be 'shipped. 

IMPORTMCE  05^  TH3  EDIBL^i  FIELD  BSaH  CRCi^.     (USDA  Leaflet  ITo.  223): 
In  recent  years  the  crop  of  (dry)  edible  field  beans  in  the  United  States 
has  ranged  from  about  10  to  15  million  bags  of  ICO}  pounds  each,  with  a  farm 
value  of       to  50  million  dollars.    East  of  the  Mississippi  River,  about 
700,000  acres,  yielding  about  5  million  bags  v/ere. grown  annually  from  19^9  to 
193^1  while  about  a  million  acres,  yielding  about  8  million  bags,  were  grown 
in  Sts.tes  farther  west.    Tields  varied  from  less  than  400  po-unds  per  acre  in 
some  States  to  over  1,000  pounds  in  others.    Over  90  percent  of  the  beans 
grown  in  the  East  in  recent  years  have  been  produced  in  Michigan  and  New 
York,  with  small  quantities  coming  from  Maine,  Wisconsin,  Vermont,  and  other 
States. 

The  bean  is  a  warm-season  crop  damaged  by  the  least  frost,  but  it  does 
not  thrive  under  the  heat  of  midsummer  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  where  production  is  largely  unprofitable  also  because  of  serious  and J 
almost  unavoidable  infestations  by  bean  weevils.  Dried  beans  should  be  m 
produced  only  in  areas  where  heavy  or  frequent  rains  do  not  usually  occur  1 
during  the  ripening  and  harvesting  periods.  Probably  they  could  be  produced^ 
east  of  the  Mississippi  in  new  areas  where  the  summers  are  mild  and  the  rain>l 
fall  in  late  summer  and  early  fall  is  rather  light.  Field  beans  are  grown  I 
successfully  on  a  wide  variety  of  soil  types  ranging  from  light  sandy  loams  1 
to  clays.  Moderately  fertile  well-drained  sandy  loams  and  silt  loams  are  1 
best.  Excessively  fertile  soils  produce  an  undesirably  heavy  vine  growth  1 
without  a  proportionate  yield  of  seed,  and  poorly  drained  soils  are  conducive 
to  disease  and  retarded  growth.  J 
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FACTS  ABOUT  ^^EA.T.     (Medical  Record,  J\me):    Americans  are  great 
meat  eaters  —  no.t  the  greatest  in  the  world,  hut  well  up  einong  them. 
The  British  also  stood  high  among  the  meat  eaters  until  the  present 
war.    Their  present  ration,  however,  allows  them  only  one  shilling  and 
two  pence  wprth  of  beef,  veal,  lamh,  mutton,  pork,  and  offals  combined, 
weekly,  or  rotighly  a  pound  of  fresh  meat,    A  British  family  of  about 
foiar  persons  consimied  before  the  war  about  ten  end  one-half  pounds  of 
meat,  including  bacon  and  ham,  per  week,  though  consumption  in  poorer 

'  families  was  about  six  pounds  or  less.    Such  a  family  now  gets  less  than 
five  pounds  of  meat  a  week,  national  average,  but  that  is  from  a  fifth 

■  to  a  half  more  than  a  German  family  of  similar  size  gets. 

In  other  words,  British  meat  consumj^tion  is  something  like  thirty 
to  forty  percent  below  the  pre-war  level.    That  is  much  too  low  to  maintain 
boijyant  health.    This  explains  why  we  are  undertaking  to  send  to  Great 
Britain  huge  quantities  of  pork  during  15^42  in  the  Food  For  Freedom  Progrejn. 
Shall  we  then  be  deprived  of  meat?    This  seems  very  unlikely  indeed.  For 
the  19^2  farm-production  goals  obligate  us  to  produce  in  1$U2  enough  more 
meat  than  we  produced  in  "19^!-1  to  pave  a  fCvir-lane  highway  one  inch  deep 
extending  from  New  York  City  to  San  Francisco  and  thence  back  to  New 
Orleans, 

INDEXING  AlH)  ABST5ACTING  OF  HESHaJRCK.     (Science,  J'-one  I9):  The 
^oint  Committee  on  Indexing  and  Abstracting  in  the  Major  Fields  of  He- 
search  is  formulating  a  plan  for  study  and  solution  of  problems  connected 
with  the  publication  of  indexing  and  abstracting  services  covering  scientific 
h-uranistic,  social  science,  learned,  professional  and  business  fields.  The 
committee  is  composed  of  representatives  from  the  following  associations: 
The  American  Association  of  Law  Libraries,  The  American  Library  Association, 
The  American  Medical  Association,  The  Association  of  Research  Libraries, 
The  Medical  Library  Association,  The  National  Research  Council  and  The 
Special  Libraries  Association.    The  committee  is  interested  in  hearing 
from  other  associations  or  individuals  interested  in  these  problems. 
Address  Mrs.  Barbara  Cowles,  chairman.  Joint  Comjnittee  on  Indexing  and  Ab- 
stracting in  the  Major  Fields  of  Research,  University  of  California  Library, 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

N.Y.C.  WKOLESAL.S  FOOD  LICENSES,     (B^jitchers'  Advocate,  June  I7): 
Beginning  October  1,  19^2,  all  wholesale  food  establishments  in  the  City  of 
New  York  are  to  be  licensed  by  the  Department  of  Health.    About  2,500 
wholesale  houses,  now  operating  under  non-fee  permits,  will  be  placed  under 
permit  for  the  first  time  under  the  new  ruling.     The  Board  felt  that  the 
licensing  of  all  wholesale  food  establishments  was  necessary  to  give  the 
department  of  Health  more  complete  control  in  supervising  and  maintaining 
a  wholesome  food  supply  for  the  city. 
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PmiPS  IN  PLACE  OF  LiABOR  jmim  EMHRaSNOY.    (American  Fruit  Grower, 
Jtme):    It  is  reliably  estimated  that  seven  hours  of  labor  of  each  tv/o 
man  spray  crew  can  "be  saved  hy  improved  v/ater  facilities  in  orchards. 
On  many  farms  more  than  one  half  the  time  of  spraying  is  spent  traveling 
to  and  from  the  trees  and  in  filling  the  tanlc.    Such  laoor  losses  are 
apt  to  he  serious  in  a  lahor  shortage  sucli  as  fruit  growers  face  at  this 
time  and  can  "be  reduced  "by  the  installations  of  additional  piEnjoing  units 
and  a  more  convenient  v/ater  supply.    Spraying  which  cen  he  carried  on 
continuously  and  progressively  througli  the  orchard  requires  in  most  cases, 
carefully  planned  piping,  numei^us    soup  v/agons,  additional  elevated  water 
storage  tanks  and  more  pumping  units.    Th.e  cost  of  such  mechanical  equip* 
ment  quickly  pays  for  itself  in  hetter,  more  timely  spraCvi-ng  and  caving 
of  lahor  and  materials. 

JCHU  BULL  EATS  AI'IERI C AN .    (Business  Week,  June  13):    It's  no  secret 
that  Britain's  eating  hahits  have  heen  subjected  to  revolutionary  changes 
due  to  the  war.    Yet  few  people  realize  wliat  a  variety  of  important 
repercussions  have  heen  caused  hy  this  country's  agreement,  under  the  lendcj 
lease  pact,  to  help  feed  the  United  Nations.    The  number  of  well-knovvH 
American  brands  of  canned  goods  that  now  appear  on  the  shelves  of  any  well-^ 
stocked  grocery  store  in  London  indicate  how  successfully  this  program  is 
already  working.    But  visit  the  docks  in  any  of  a  half-dozen  American  portsi 
confer  for  a  day  in  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  offices  in 
V^ashington  vath  the  men  who  are  doing  the  buying,  solving  the  shipping 
problems,  and  trying  to  satisfy  the  special  tastes  of  the  British  (as  well 
as  the  Russians)  and  you^ll  get  a  far  more  dramatic  picture  of  the  task 
that  confronts  America's  farmers,  food  processors,  and   packers.  Eveiy 
state  is  participating  in  the  undertaking. 

But,  contrary  to  our  experience  in  the  last  war  and  to  popular  expectsr 
tions  \^en  the  vast  deal  v/as  first  announced,  wheat  and  canned  vegetables 
and  fruit  have  not  made  up  the  bulk  of  this  business.    Biggest  deliveries 
so  far  have  been  pork  products.    These  range  from  lard  and  bacon  to  canned 
pork  sausage  (an  unknov/n  product  to  the  average  English  housevdfe  until 
a  few  months  ago) ,  dried  eggs,  evaporated  milk,  and  cheese. 

But  there  are  some  things  beyond  the  volume  of  purchases  now  being 
made  each  month  by  the  MJl  that  have  the  food  industry  agog.    These  include 
the  revolutionary  changes  that  ere  taking  place  in  the  form  in  Trthich  the 
foods  are  v/anted,  and  the  packaging  demanded  to  meet  special  shipping  re- 
quirements.   Orange  Juice,  for  expample,  is  shiji^ed  only  after  it  has  ^ 
been  concentrated.    Some  orange  concentrate  is  still  packed  in  an  average 
size  can  for  home  consumption,  but  the  tin  shortage  is  forcing  packers  to 
standardize  on  a  large  can  v/hich  British  officials  later  repack  in  six- 
ounce  bottles,    t^en  used,  the  concentrate  is  diluted  with  water,  eight  - 
parts  of  water  to  one  of  concentrate  if  concentrate  is  made  from  California 
oranges,  and  ten  if  made  from  Florida  fruit.    As  long  as  fresh  fruit  is 
available,  concentrated  orange  juice  is  not  likely  to  become  a  popular 
item  on  the  American  retail  market,  but  more  than  1,000,000  gait  have  al- 
ready been  shipped  abroad.    Small  quantities  of  concentrated  lemon  juice 
have  also  been  shipped  to  Britain,  but  all  grapefruit  juice  goes  straight. 

The  novelty  form  in  which  grapefruit  leaves  this  country  is  one 
especially  developed  to  meet  the  British  taste  for' "bitter"  marmalade. 
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Ordinarily,  British  processors  made  their  raarmal?='ue  from  the  "feltiet  6ranges 
grown,  for  the  most  part,  in  Spain,    :fnen  thin  sitpply  was  reduced  t6  a 
trickle,  the  British  Just  about  decided  to  give  up" m £0.^21  alade  rather  than 
make  it  from  Mericaa  sv;eot  oranges.    But  authorities  soon  decided  it 
was  cheaper  to  find  a  substitute  for  Spanish  oranges  than  to  provide  the 
larger  supplies  of  butter  which  vrould  be  required  as  a  ^roa^i  if  there 
v/as  no  liiarmslade.    Out  of  this  necessity'-  was  born  a  nev/  product  a 
marmalade  made  of  American  sweet  oranges  skilfully  mixed  v.lth  the  bitter 
peel  of  grapefruit.    Tlie  oranges  and  grapefruit  peel  are  prepared  in  the 
form  of  a  pulp  and  then  shipped  in  SCO-lb.  barrels.    The  process  was  ii>- 
vented  only  last  Hovember,  and  the  last  special  macliinery  f or  slicing  the 
grapefruit  skins  v;as  installed  as  recently  as  Karcli. 

Omm  a(jVim-^F:^g^KL(im^TlQW3 .    (foreign  Commerce  Woekly,  June  13): 
The  Cuban  Q-ovarmient/ issued  the  following  important  decrees:     (l)  Regulating 
syles  profits  on  certajln  articles  of  prime  necessity;  (2)  Regulating  prices 
on  peanuts  aJQd  peajiut  oil;  (3)  Authorizing  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
gasoline  and  establishing  a  consumption  tax  on  natural  gasoline  -Droduced 
on  the  islajid;ajid  (4)  Proliibiting  the  eiportation  of  cattle  and  fresh  beef 
for  a  minimum  period  of  1  month, 

MILK  TRUCKS  OUT  OF  US3  IIT  2  YSARS  "JNLSS3  COITSBRVED.     (Victory,  June 
16):    Host  of  the  country's  milk  trucks  will  be  off  the  streets  in  less  than 
2  years  as  a  result  of  the  rubber  shortas;^  -jnless  offoctive  programs  for 
conservation  of  eq_uipment  are  iristit\it<-d  without  delay,  GDT  asserts.  That 
long-range  conservation  of  tires  and  trucks  in  the  milk  distribution  industry 
is  needed  is  indicated  in  a  report  prepared  by  the  Milk  Indtistry  Foundation 
on  the  basis  of  data  collected  by  the  International  Association  of  Milk 
Dealers,    The  survey,  requested  by  the  ODT,  covered  3^9  niilk  distributing 
industries  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry.    Virtually  every  dealer  questioned 
said  his  retail  delivery  service  wcold  have  to  end  within  2  years  if 
continued  on  the  normal  ba.sis. 

One  huTidred  and  fifty-four  of  the  3^9  dairymen  had  put  their  deliveries 
on  an    every- other-day  basis.    The  plans  in  process  of  adoption  when  the 
s-arvey  v;as  made  also  included  elimination  of  Sunday  deliveries,  discontinu- 
ance of  call-backs,  making  01  colloctions  in  conjunction  with  deliveries, 
and  conversion  to  horse-dra.v;n  vehicles.    A  fev/  dealers  combined  deliveries 
with  other  dealers,  and  a  small  percentage  of  them  consolidated  routes  and 
put  tv/o  men  on  the  trucks. 

FOOL  A^JD  LABOP  FOR  V/AR  PRODUCTION.     (Lincoln,  Heb.  Memo  to  Northern 
Cxreat  Plains  Inf.  Men):     To  make  a  battleship  of  35iOOO  tons,  it  takes 
26,900,000  nan  hours  of  labor  and  food  from  U2.OOO  acres.    To  cake  a  bomber, 
it  takes  100,000  man  hoiars  of  labor  and  food  from  1'35  acres.     To  make  a 
medium  tank,  it  takes  2b,S00  man  hours  of  labor  and  food  from  U3  acres  of 
land. 

LIGHTIHG-  Ujr.     (Co-operative  Digest,  June):     Seven  years  ago  about  10 
percent  of  the  6,000,000  farms  in  the  United  States  had  "ready  male"  electrici- 
ty.   Today  35  percent  01  these  farms  are  electrified.    And  total  lighting 
up  of  rural  America  is  in  the  government's  post-war-plans  book. 
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THE  USDA  AW  PUBLIC  OPINION.     (Artici.e.  in  Public  Opinion  C^ua.r^erly, 
Si3jmner  P.  208):    Before  Pearl  Harbor  the  Department  01  Agriculture  had 
gone  further  than  any  other  agency  in  systematically  probing  the  minds  of 
the  public  on  vital  issues*    Heports  indicated  that  farmers  v/ere  somewhat 
hesitant  about  increasing  production  because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future  of  prices  for  their  products.    The  Information  Office  accordingly 
changed  the  character  of  its  program  with  a  view  toward  eliminating  this 
uncertainty, 

ADS.  WILL  EXPLAIN         SALVAGE  DRIVE.     (The  National  Provisioner , 
June  20):    An  extensive  nev/spaper  and  radio  advertising  campaign  will  be 
used  in  promoting  the  national  household  fats  salvage  program  which  v/ill 
be  inaugurated  earlj^"  in  July  ^jnder  the  direction  of  the  biireau  of  industrial 
conservation  of  the  War  Production  Bo8.rd,    Housewives  throughout  the  United 
States  v;ill  be  asked  to  save  all  used  kitchen  fats,  such  as  bacon  drippings 
and  spent  deep  frying  fat,  accumulate  them  in  metal  containers  ■'ontil  they 
have  at  least  1  lb.,  and  take  thorn  to  their  local  retail  meat  stores, 
locker .plants  or  chain  stores.    Hetailers  will  buy  the  grease  and  sell 
it '  to  the  renderors  v/ho  pick  up  their  shop  fats. 

The  Associated  G-lycerine  ^■ianufacturers ,  representing  about  120 
glycerine  and  soap  menuiacturing  firms,  has  raised  almost  '5500 fOOO  "to  pay 
for  the  advertising  program  to  ejrplain  the  salvage  plan,  to  the  nation- s 
housewives.'.  However,  no  neWvspeper  advertising  v;ill  run  in  any  city  untiH' 
at  least  75  percent. of  the  local  retailers  have  agreed  to  collect  the  fats 
at  tfcheir  stores.    Renderers  have  promised  to  cooperate.  Twenty-five 
thousand  .meat  industry  salesmen  have  already  distributed  a  letter  in  which 
Lessing  J.  Rosenv/al.d,  chief  of  VJPB' s  bureau  of  industrial  .conservation,  ex- 
plained the  salvage  plar^.  to  retail  meat  dealers.    Mr..  Hosenwald  said  that 
approximately  2^000,000,000  lbs.  of  cooking  fat  is  wasted  annually  and 
that  he  hoped  the  campaign  would  return  at  least  500,000,000  lbs.  of  this 
lost  fat  into  the  war  effort. 

NUTRITION  OE  INDUSTRIAL  WOPJCERS '  IN  WaRTII^.     (Canadian  Textile 
Journal,  June  19)1     Improved  health  and  morale  v/hich  result  when  in- 
adeq^uate  diets  are  brought  up  to  adequate  levels  may  be  translated  into 
greater  working  efficiency,  fewer  absences  -from  work,  and  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  accidents,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion in  Industry  and  x)ublished  by  the  U.S.  National    'Resea-rch  Council. 
The  booklet,  entitled  "The  Eood  and  Nutrition  of  Industrial  Workers  in 
Wartime,"  outlines  practical  considerations  for  improving  nutritional 
health  of  employees.    Prevalence  of  nutritional  deficiencies,  British 
experience  with  recruits  and  factory  workers,  industrial  health  practices, 
sources  of  information  on  nutrition,  etc.  are  among  the  topics  covered, 

BRITAIN  V/ILL  BAN  ICE  CREAM  MAKING.     (London  report  by  AP,  in 
Washington  Post,  June  25) 5     The  British  Ministry  of  Food  has  announced 
that  the  mamii'acture  of  ice  cream  vill  be  banned  after  September  5«  This 
move,  the  ministry  said,  will  save  quantities  of  fats,  sugar,  and  wrapping 
paper.    More  than  1,500  ice  cream  makers  will  be  freed  for  work  in  war 
factories,  transport  and  refrigerated  s'|)ace  will  be  saved. 
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G-LASS  JAR  MAY  BS  HEUSilD  IF  H0M2  GA^^NING.     (Post- Standard,  Syracuse, 
Juno  1^)    A  now  home-front  weapon  —  designed  to  conserve  vital  war  ma- 
tcrials  in  food  packaging  —  is  a  jar  for  glassed  coffee  which,  thanks  to 
a  new  extra  lid  v/hich  can  "be  obtained  separately,  will  "be  used  for  both 
commercial  packaging  of  foods  and  homo  preserving.    The  new  lid  is  in  line 
with  the  government's  suggestion  that  commercial  glass  containers  be 
designed  to  have  a  re-use  valu.e,  thus  conserving  both  material  and  labor. 
Housewives  will  find  it  sim^ple  to  convert  tho  commercially-packed  jar  — 
IDurchased  at  the  grocer's  filled  with  vacuum-packed  coffee  —  into  a  jar 
for  home  preservings 

The  "thrifty  lid,"  a  separate,  thin,  composition-lined  lid,  is  avail- 
able at  grocers.    Printed  on  tho  original  screw  cap  of  the  jar  a.re  instruc- 
tions for  re-use  of  the  jar  in  home  preserving  and  how  to  use  the  extra  lid. 
When  Mrs.  Housewife  has  .em.ptiod  the  contents  of  the  jar  and  wishes  to  re- 
use the  container  she. first  scrapes  off  the  composition  sealing  on  the  in- 
side of  tho  original  screw-on  cap.    l^ext  the  jar  is  filled  with  home  pre- 
serves and  tho  "  "ohrif  ty  ■  lid''  is  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  jar.  By 
screwing  on  the.  outaido -cap  which  came  with  the  jar,  ono^agh  press-iore  is 
supplied  to  make  an  air-tight  closure.    When  the  jar  cools  an  internal 
vacuum  will  form  and  the  obiter  cap  is  removed.    Tho  "thrifty  lid"  will  seal 
tho  contents  indefinitely.    Ho  ruhber  rings  are  necessary. 

AS^IY  HORSE  SriESDilia  PEOGHAM  rHOG-FJCSSBS.     (Western  Livestock  Journal, 
Jime  15)    The  Army  Horse  Brooding  Plan  is  the  very  core  of  the  Remount 
Division  of  the  C^uartormastor  Corps.    A  suitable  m.unber  of  military  horses 
must  be  supplied  to  the  Army  ca..ch  year,  and  this  necessitates  carefully 
planned  breeding.    Throughout  the  va.riou.s  Remount  areas,  mares  are  now  be- 
ing bred  to  high-class  stallions.    Trom  a  recent  report  it  was  estimated 
that  a  total  of  IB, 759  mares  were  "bred  during  I9U1,  with  72^  stallions  at 
stud,  the  V/ar  Department  annotmcod. 

The  most  predominate  Army  horse  bred  during  19^1  was  the  Thoroughbred, 
numoering  some"  17,9^3  mares  with  68S  stallions  at  stud.    The  drop  to  the 
next  most  popular  breed  in  the  Ai-m.y,  the  Arabian,  v/as  great,  with  only  375 
mares  hred  and  16  stallions  at  stud.    After  that,  in  order  of  the  greater 
number,  came  the  Morgan,  Saddlebred,  Anglo-Arab iaji,  with  the  Cleveland 
Bay  winding  up  the  list  with  eight  mares  bred  and  one  stallion  at  stud. 

LAMB  BREEDING  POOLS,  started  hy  Clinton  county,  Ohio,  co-operatives 
ten  years  ago  with  a  half  dozen  purebred  rams,  are  paying  dividends.  At 
recent  sales  on  the  Cincinnati  Yards,  the  Producers'  Commission  Co.  reports, 
lamlDs  from  the  12  Clinton  co^onty  pools  averaged  $1.55  per  head  above  the 
average  for  the  rest  of  the  market.     (Farm  Joi;-rnal,  July) 
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TECmiOLCCrlCAL  INSTITUTE  01  NCHTHWSSTEEN  UNIVEHSITY.  (Science, 
June  19)    The  formal  dedication  of  the  Technological  Institute  of  North- 
western University  took  place  on  June  I5  and  l6.    The  institute  cpera-tes 
on  the  cooperative  plan,  under  v;hich  students  alternate  a  three-month 
period  of  study  on  the  campus  with  an  eq-osl  period  of  work  in  industry. 
Seventy  large  Industrial  firms  in  12  different  states  cooperate  with  the 
institute  in  this  prograin. 

KAEAKUL  BPJHDERS  I3NC0UEAGED.     (Business  Week,  tTune  I3)  Merican 
"breeders  of  Karakul  sheep  « — .  whose  sleek,  curly  skins,  greatly  prised  ty 
the  ladies,  are  known  to  the  fur  trade  as  "Persian  lamh"  — •  are  perking  up 
these  days.    They  are  hopeful  that,  as  Hitler's  su"bmarines  cut  off  forei^gi 
skin  supplies  there  will  he  a  "bigger  demand  for  their  wares.    Shipments  of 
Persians  have  come  to  this  country  from  Afghanistan,  Persia,  and  Southwest 
Africa,  where  the  Karakul  has  "been  successf-'olly  transplanted.  Heretofore, 
fur  dealers  and  manuf actijrers  have  greatly  preferred  skins  imported  from, 
these  countries  to  those  taken  from  domestic  herds.    They  claim  U.S.  skins 
generally ajre  of  inferior  quality  —  the  result  of  much  cross-"breeding. 
They  also  complain  that  most  American  herders  can't  supply  large  enough 
quantities  to  make  dealing  with  them  worthwhile. 

U.S.  herders  may  "be  inflating  their  market  for  more  than  its  worth. 
Allowing  for  a  "bit  of  overoptimism,  however,  there  are  good  indications 
that  U.S.  KarakixL  raising  is  a  growing  industry  which  may  give  foreign 
suppliers  some  stiff  competition  "before  t^o  many  years.    Notahly,  American 
herds  are  gradually  increasing  in  size.    Jrom  some  ^0  head  ir^ported  into 
this  country  with  great  difficulty  (export  of  Karakul  from.  Asia  is  prohi"bited] 
between  I909  and  191^,  and  from  a  few  sheep  hrought  in  later,  the  num"ber 
of  pure"bred,  registered  Karakul  in  the  U.S.  has  increased  to  an  estimated 
5,000. 

The  Karakul  is  g,  hardy  animal.     It  can  live  even  under  conditions  which 
would  be  tough  on  sheep  of  com.mon,  domestic  "breeds.    Years  of  foraging  on 
the  Asian  deserts  has  accustomed  the  Karakul  to  a  rough  terrain  and  a  weedy 
diet.    Lov/ry  Eagerman  of  Santa  5" e,  N.M. ,  the  ovmer  of  one  of  the  country's 
largest  and  oldest  herds  stresses  the  fact  that  Kara^ioil  should  "be  given 
plenty  of  range  room,  should  not  "be  overfed.    'Says  Mr.  Hagerman,  emphatically] 
"Running  Karakuls  is  strictly  a  sheep  enterprise.    They  cannot  and  must  not 
"be  treated  as  a  hob'by  or  a  "backyard  pet."     Som.e  Karak-cJ.  wool  is  now  being 
used  for  textiles  in  this  co^ontry,  but  here,  as  in  Asia,  most  Karakul  are 
clipped  far  carpet  wool. 

BELGIAN  CONG-O  C0NTHCL3  RUB-3EP.  iiXPOF.TS.     (Foreign  Com.aerce  Weekly, 
June  13)    The . Government  of  the  Belgian  Congo  has  established  control  of 
exports  of  rubber  from  that  colony  and  Euanda-Urundi ,  to  prevent  speculation 
and  inadvisable  price  increases,  as  well  as  to  assure  that  the  distribution 
of  the  product  abroad  will  conform  to  the  needs  of  the  inter-Allied  war  efforl 

FIELD  BAKING  UlTIT.     (Pathfinder,  June  20)    Bread  for  a  day  for 
U,000  troops-  is  the  output  of  the  new  lightv/eight  field  baking  unit  the  Army^ 
has  put  into  service.    Its    tv;o  ovens  and  mooter  driven  mixer,  transported 
by  Army  truck  or  carried  short  distances  by  four  soldiers,  are  operated  by 
specially  trained  experts.     It  can  be  erected  in  the  field  in  less  than  a 
half  hour  with  only  one  tool,  and  saves  ^0  percent  in  labor  and  considerabl( 
time.    Euel?  Just  anything,  like  gasoline,  coal  or  wood. 
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POOD  WAZDMS  SUGOiiSTED.     (The  ITational  Provisioner,  Juno  20)  Sug- 
gestions were  made  this  week  that  a  corps  of  federal  food  wardens  might  he 
organized  to  carry  rationing  nev;s,  explain  food  shortages  and  give  tips 
for  diet  improvoEieAt  and  other  information  to  the  people.    The  food  warden 
setup  would  he  organized  in  urhan  areas  on  a  hlock-to-hlock  basis,  similar 
to  the  air  warden  plan,  and  in  rural  areas  would  employ  "neighborhood 
leaders."     It  would  work  "both  ways  —  transmitting  war  information  to  the 
people  by  word  of  mouth  and  sending  back  reactions  and  complaints  to  guide 
the  government  in  arriving  at  new  policies.    One  of  the  first  jobs  to  be 
handed  the  food  wardens  probably  would  be  that  of  informing  housewives  of 
the  health  benefits  in  eating  cheese  and  urging  larger  consumption  of  eggs. 
Temporary  surpluses  are  bound  to  develop  in  some  commodities,  as  movement  of 
foods  to  other  United  l^ations  lags  behind  growing  agricultural  production. 

COTTOl?  FA3RIC  FOR  SERVIGS  RA.I1\FC0ATS.     (Canadian  Textile  Journal, 
June  19)    Orders  have  been  placed  by  the  Canadian  Department  of  Munitions  and 
Supply  for  two  million  yards  of  weather-proofed  cotton  fabric  for  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  service  raincoats.    The  basic  cotton  fabric,  similar  in 
construction  to  shirting  material,  will  be  made  by  Canadian  mills  and 
weather-proofing  will  be  carried  out  in  plants  outside  the  textile  industry. 
V/eatherproof ing  materials,  the  basis  part  of  v;hich  is  limestone,  will  be 
produced  in  Canada  in  July.    The  white  pomer  obtained  from  the  limestone 
is  transformed  into  polymerized  vinyl  resin  v/hich,  in  turn,  is  dissolved 
in  a  suitable  solvent,  pig?uented  to  give  it  the  khaki  or  air  force  blue 
colour.    The  coating  is  then  apr^lied  to  the  cotton  fabric.    The  finished 
product  is  said  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  rubber.    It  is  much  lighter 
and  can  stand  a  cold  of  fifty  degrees  below  zero  without  cracking,  or  a 
heat  of  2'-!-3  degrees  without  the  surfaces  adhering.    It  is  not  affected  by 
most  alkalis,  acids,  alcohols,  petroleum  solvents,  oils  and  greases. 

WP3  ASSUiiaS  SUi^rLY  0?  "vOOD-BUxu^XilG-  STOVES.     (War  Letter  for  Agri- 
culture, June  22)    Ample  supply  of  wood-burning  stoves  for  critical  areas 
which  may  be  involved  in  fuel  shortages  due  to  transportation  difficulties 
hoas  been  assured  by  WF3.     Civilian  reoaiirements  for  heating  equipment  have 
been  estimated  by  v\li'B,  and  sufficient  manufacVoring  capacity  for  the  produc- 
tion of  wood-burning  heaters  has  been  allowed  to  meet  the  needs.  Wood- 
bvijrning  heaters  and  cooking  ranges  can  be  purchased  without  priorities  if 
they  are  available  in  stock.    Where  heating  equipment  on  hand  is  designed  for 
fuels  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  sufficient  qiiantity,  wood-burning  stoves 
will  be  made  available.     In  view  of  the  transportation  shortage,  farmers  are 
urged- to-  substitute  wood  for  other  fuel  where  feasible.     Such  use  probably 
has  greatest  possibilities  in  the  hardwood  and  hardwood-pine  regions  of  the 
ITortheastern,  Southern,  and  North  Central  States. 

LOIQON^S  ItSTAIL  DELIVERY  SCHEME.     (Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  June  20) 
The  retail  delivery  scheme  for  the  London  region  adopted  by  shopkeepers  to 
save  fuel,  vehicles,  tires,  and  manpower  is  now  successfully  in  operation. 
No  goods  except  bread,  milk,  furniture,  coal,  and  medicines  will  be  delivered 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  shop  except  by  pooled  vehicles.    There  will  be  only 
one  delivery  a  week  to  each  customer,  except  newspaper  deliveries,  and 
separate  calls  for  orders  have  been  d is  continued.    The  plan  applies  to 
deliveries  by  all  forms  of  transport  —  motor,  horse,  electric,  and  hand 
vehicles  as  well  as  cycles. 
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SEBIES.    (J'amersl  Bulletin  No.  1903)    Sugax-Beet;  production, 
important  in  peacetime  a^ricultui'e,,  lie  comes  in  wartime  a  vital  part  of 
national  effort.    As  a  "basic  foodstuff,  sugar  provides  a"bout  13  percent 
of  all  the,  onergj';  we  get  from,  foods.    Our  national  requirement  of  sagar, 
always  large,  "becomes  in  wartime  very  great,  because  sugar  is  used  not 
only  for  our  fighting  forces  and  those  of  our  allies  "but  also  as  a  source 
of  industrial  alcohol  essential  for  munition  manufacture,    Ila.tioning  f or 
civilian  uses  represents  one  method  of  obtaining  these,  necessarj''  supplies; 
on  the  other  hand,  much  can  "be  done  to  increase  supplies  "by  strongly 
stepping  up  production.    Every  additional  acre  planted  to  sugar  "beets  and 
and  every  extra  ton  of  sugar  on  the  increa,sed  acreage  resulting  from  "better 
farming  contri"butes  to  the  country^  s  effort.    Now  is  the  time  to  apply  all 
the  knowledge  gained  "by  reseajrch  in  recent  years.    Resistant  varieties, 
developed  "by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  have  removed 
much  of  the  threat  of  curly  top  epidemics,  and,  in  contrast  to.V/orld  \'!3X  I 
conditions,  adequate  supplies  of  seed  of  these  improved  American  varieties 
are  availa'ble,    ©le  valua"ble  byproducts  from  the  sugar  beet  (tops,  pulp, 
and  sugar-beet  molasses)  have  a  recognized  aiid  significant  value  as  feeds 
for  farm  animals.    The  wartime  requirements  for  more  milk  and  other  dairy 
products  and  for  more  meat  make  imperative  effective  utilization  of  these 
Valuable  feeds.  /  ; 

CAITAjDIAtT  E.O.P.  CBEDITS.  (Holstein-Priesian  '-rorld,  June'20)  Very 
gratifying  was  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  deciding  to  recognize 
Canadian  Record, of  Perforraaiice  credits  on  cows  that  axe  pvirchased  in  | 
Canada  while  on  test  and  continued  in  test  here.  !I!he  completed  lactation  ^ 
record  will  be  published,  with  an  indication  of  the  number  of  days,  and  . 
perhaps  the  separate  production  credits,  under  R.O.P.  supervisions.  This  * 
permits  lifetime  performances  to  be  continued  without  a  break  and  officially 
recorded.  The  action  is  expected  to  be  made  reciprocal  by  the  Canadian 
Association  at  its  next  meeting, 

m-I  PiU-PHLSO?  ON  DBEYDHATION.    (Prait  Products  Journal,  June) 
Nutritive  "Value  of  Dried  and  Deliydrated  Fruits  and  "Vegetables:  (New  York 
Experiment  Station.    Technical  Bulletin  No.  262.  Price,  I5  cents.)  The 
dehydrated  vegetables  produced  during  Iv'orld  V'ar  I  were  not  only  lacking 
in  palatability,  but  also  rapidly  lost  all  or  nearly  all  of  their  content 
of  vitsonin    C  and  carotene,  the  precursor  of  vitamin  A.    Much  research 
work  on  processes  of  dehydration  and  nutritive  values  of  dehydrated 
vegetables  has  been  ^carried  out  during  the  past  25  years.    Although  these 
researches  indicate  that  dehydrated  vegetables  . and  fruits  of  much  hi^er 
quality  can  now  be  manufactured,  exact  information  concerning  the  best 
means  of  preparing  and  storing  dehydrated  vegetables  and  fruits  of  high 
vitamin  content  is  still  lacking.    Eor  this  reason  the  Committee  on  Eats, 
Vegetables!  and  Eriiits  of  the  Eood  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National 
Research  Council  requested  the  review  in  this  bulletin  of  the  literature 
on'  nutritive  value  of  dried  and  dehydrated  fruits  and  vegetables. 

LIMB  ERCM  EG-GSHELLS.     (Earm  Journal,  July)    Eggshells  from  egg- 
drying  or  freezing  plants  are  being  spread  on  farm  land  (as  an  equivalent 
for  lime),  by  corn-belt  farmers  who  live  near  the  plants. 
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Washington,  D.G.,  June  29, 

I^ETINQ  OF  INSTITUTE  OF  FOOD  TH)CHN0L0GI3TS .     (Science  News,  June  I9) 
E.M.  Chace,  of  the  U.S.D.A.,  stated  that  a  hundred  tons  of  calDbage  a  day, 
with  similar  mountainous  quantities  of  onions,  garlic  and  other  vegetables, 
are  "being  reduced  to  the  "bulk-saving,  weight-saving  dehydrated  form  in  Cali- 
fornia processing  plants  formerly  devoted  to  drying  fruits.    Waen  the  pro- 
curement officers  for  American  armed  services  and  purchasers  for  the  lend- 
le8.se  program  made  known  their  huge-scale  requirements  for  dehydrated  vege- 
ta"bles,  the  first  response  was  the  conversion  of  the  large  fruit-drying 
plants.     Some  new  esta"blishments  have  also  "been  set  up.    Mr,  Chace,  and  also 
S.C,  Prescott,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  warned  against  an 
over-enthusiastic  rush  to  get  into  the  food-dehydrating  "business.    Food  de- 
hydration is  not  the  simplest  .jo"b  in  the  world,  and  the  num"ber  of  men  with 
adequate  technical  training  is  relatively  small.    Equipment  also  is  a 
pro"blem,  "because  a  certain  amount  of  critical  metal  is  needed  for  construc- 
tion of  a  plant,  as  well  as  cutting  and  other  processing  machinery  which 
may  "be  difficult  to  o'btain. 

Despite  their  superior  resistance  to  spoilage  due  to  attacks  of  molds, 
"bacteria  and  other  outside  organisms,  dehydrated  foods  sometimes  lose  quality 
in  storage.    They  "become  tough,  or  develop  hay-like  "off"  tastes  and  odors. 
•Causes  for  this  were  traced  to  the  vegeta"bres'  own  internal  enzyme  chemistry 
"by  W.V.  Cruess  and  M.A.  Joslyn,  University  of  California.     These  enzymes 
are  organic  catalysts  or  ferments,  necessary  to  the  normal  life  activities 
of  the  plants,  "but  damaging  to  their  quality  as  foods  if  permitted  to 
continue  activity  after  harvesting  and  storing.     In  vegeta"bles  properly 
prepared  for  the  dehydrator,  all  such  life  proccesses  are  stopped  "by  steam 
or  hot-water  "blanching. 

Paper,  card"board,  cellulose  sheeting  are  "being  used  as  substitutes  for 
tin.    E.A.  Throckmorton,  of  the  Container  Corporation  of  America,  told  of 
some  of  the  ingenious  v;ays  in  which  manufacturers  of  non-metallic  containers 
are  meeting  the  war  emergency  in  packaging.    Greater  strength  and  lower  loss 
of  contents  are  sought  "by  "bonding  together  materials  of  different  kinds, 
forming  a  laminated  structure.     Thus,  an  impervious  cellulose  sheeting  may 
"be  "bonied  to  a  strong  card"board  backing,  to  make  a  package  that  viil  take 
hard  jolts  and  not  leak.    Albin  H.  Warth,  chemical  director  of  Crown  Cork 
and  Seal  Company,  pointed  out  that  the  packaging  problem  is  not  merely  one 
of  finding  substitutes  for  tin,  copper,  cork  and  other  scarce  materials, 
but  of  devising  packages  in  the  making  and  filling  of  which  existing  machinery 
can  be  used  with  little  modification.    Otherwise  quantities  of  steel  and 
other  critical  materials  will  be  required  for  new  machinery.    Paper  has 
been  heralded  as  a  substitute  for  almost  everything.    But  to  make  it  moisture- 
proof  it  must  be  impregnated  with  suitable  resins,  themselves  very  scarce, 
resulting  often  in  a  very  exroensive  package.     The  real  problem  is  to  secure 
coatings  on  metal  that  are  resistant  to  sterilization  temperatures.  This 


is  difficult  in  view  of  the  shortages  of  t-ong  Oil  and  synthetic  resinsi 
A  quicker  way  of  cleaning  milk  cans,  thereby  permitting  more  rapid 
circulation  of  these  vital  food  containers  with  corresponding  reduction 
of  the  amounts  of  metal  tied  up  in  milk  cans,  was  descrilDed.    The  steam' 
used  in  cleaning  the  cans  is  acidified  with  gluconic  acid.    After  some 
experimentation  it  has  "been  found  possible  to  dispense  altogether  with 
the  use  of  alkaline  cleansing  agents  fonaerly  used,  thus  releasing  them 
for  other  essential  war  industries.    G-luconic  acid,  formerly  a  chemical 
rarity  costing  dollars  an  ounce,  is  now  a  chemical  commonplace  costing 
only  a  fevr  cents  a  pound  heOause  investigators  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  som^  years  ago  discovered  a  strain  of  molds  that  would  make 
it  rapidly  and  in  large  quantity  out  of  a  glucose  solution, 

EESIlilECH  PAYS  NOW... AlTD  LATER,    (Scientific  American,  July) 
Substitute  the  drive  of  life-and-death  necessity  for  the  dollars-and-cents 
motive,  and  there  appear  amazing  results  from  the  research  laboratory. 
That  is  exactly  what  is  happening  i 4  many  industries  today,  particularly 
in  the  automo-tive  industry  where  production  is  all-out  for  war  and  not  at 
all  for  the  civilian,  consumer  who  has  been  the  basis  on  which  the  indust 
has  been  built. .Metals  are  by  no  means  the  only  materials  v;hich  are 
receiving  attention  of  researchers.    Leathers,  .fabrics,  and  felts  have 
been  developed  as  alternates  for  the  rubber  and  synthetic  rubbers  that 
were  formerly  used  in  anti-squeak  pads,  bumpers,  gaskets,  and  seals.  Plastics 
have  been  put  into  service  in  steering  wheels,  replacing  the  hard  rubber 
formerly  used.    Other  similar  plastics,  in  extruded  form,  hare^f'ound 
application  in  cooling-system  and  other  hoses.    Battery  boxes  of  molded 
natural  asphalt  found  in  Utah  are  releasing ,  still  more  rubber.    In  one  com'bat 
vehicle,  original  plans  called  for  12  pounds  . of  rubber,  exclusive  of  tires. 
Alternate  materials  have  cut  this  rubber  requirement  to  one  half  pound. 
Another  vehicle . has  been  redesigned  to  use  alternates,  with  the  result  of 
saving  more  than  16  pounds  of  rubber  and  almost  five  pounds  of  nickel  per 
unit.    NO' one  knows  today  what  the  civilian  automobile  will  look  like  when 
the  industry  starts  after, customers  instead  of  after  Japs  and  Nazis,  but 
we  can  rest  assured  it  will  have  better  materials  and  greater  efficiency 
than  ever  before. 


THRIITT  LIDS.     (Business  Week, June  13)    New  sales  angle  for  Best 
Poods  and  Maxwell  House  is  re-use  of  the^r  mayonnaise  and  coffee  jars  in 
home  canning.    Compositions  discs,  called  "thrifty  lids"  and  "preserving 
seals,"  make  conversion  possible  and  replace  now-precious  rubber  rings 
formerly  used  to  give  canned  goods  an  air-tight  seal.  Labels  advise  con- 
sumers that  discs. :are  available  from  Best  Poods  and  various  coffee  roasters 
for  a  penny  apiece  (lO^  a  dozen).    G-rocers  may  handle  lids  later  when 
Victory  Garden  canners'  demands  increase, 

MITE  CONTROL  PAYS.     (Parm  Journal,  July)    Mite  control  comes  lander 
the  heading  of  good  poultry  management.    On  ILlinois  farms  where  records 
were  kept  by  oiirners  and  analyzed  by  college  extension  folks,  the  flocks 
that  had  no  mite  control  treatment  returned  $l64  for  every  $100  invested; 
in  flocks  with  mite  control,  the  return  was  $200  for  every  $100  invested, 
Carbolineum,  used  once  a  year,  keeps  mites  in  check. 
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CMADI/iJ  COF^LE,  SUGAR  PATIOITINO.     (Forei^=:n  Commerce  Weekly, 

June  13)    The  cons-'unption  of  roartec?  coffee  has  been  cut  25  percent,  and 
of  tea  50  percent,  by  the  Canadian  Wartime  Prices  r.nd  Trade  Bor.rd.  Hhis 
permits  the  use  of  three-fourths  of  the  quantity  of  coffee  and  one-half 
the  quantity  of  tea  hueretofore  normally  used  by  the  individual.     The  Ca*- 
nadien  sugar  ration  has  been  reduced  from  .tliree»^f ourths  of  a  pound  per 
person  per  week  to  one-half  pcind  per  person  per  vreek.    Purchases  of 
sugar  for  r-re serving  or  canning  are  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  one-hp.lf 
pound  of  3u^,r  for  every  1  pound  of  fruit  weight,  and,  for  jam  or  .jelly, 
on  the  basis  of  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  sugar  for  every  1  pound  of 
fruit  weight*    All  home-made  jans  and  Jellies  are  to  be  preserved  with 
three  parts  of  sugar  to  four  parts  of  fruit  or  Juice, .  Industrial  users 
are  restricted  to  70  percent  of  the  q.ue.ntity  of  sugar  used  in  corresponding 
quarters  of  19^1. 

ENG-LAIID  UTILIZES  LTSSTOCK  KILJJJD  IN  BOMBING.     (The  National 
Provisioner,  J^jne  20)    When  England  first  entered  the  war,  it  was  believed 
that  livestock  killed  or  injured  by  bombing  could  be  salvaged  ajid  the  meat 
used  for  hurupn  ccnsu-niption.     However,  with  most  of  the  raids  coming  at 
night  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  carcasses  until  daylight  because  of 
l*estrictions  ag&inst -artificial  light  in  raided  areas.    Animals  th^t  had 
be'en  killed  v/ere  left  until'  the  follov;ing  morning  and  by  that  time  the  flesh 
was  contaminated  and  unfit  far  human  use.    Only  a  fe'v  carcasses  could  be 
salvaged  for  food,    A  msthod  that  has  proved  satisfactory  in  saving  some 
carcasses  has  been  practiced  for  some  time.     In  and  near  towns,  men  are  now 
available  before  the  "all  clear"  signal  and  the  injured  and  dead  animals 
are  butchered  as  soon  as  found. 

DSSiaNS  NSW  DEVICE  FOE  OPAPE  SPPAYING-.  '  (Tne  Erait  Products  Journal. 
June)    An  attachment  for  the  vineyard  sd ray"  rig  knov.Ti  as  a  "hooded  boom", 
which  insures  satisfactory  coverage  of  foliage  and  fruit  when  spraying 
grapes,  is  described  in  a  mimeographed  publication  by  E.E.  Taschenberg, 
entomologist,  State  Srperiment  Station,  Geneva,  H.Y.    A  copy  may  be  obtained 
upon  request  to  the  Station,     Correct  placement  of  sprays  is  readily  achieved 
on  calm  days  by  proper  arrangement  of  the  nozzles  on  the  boom,  but  v/ind  may 
prevent  a  thorough  application.    A  hooded  boom  v;as  used  in  Michigen  about 
1939         since  then  has  beer  employed  in  the  principal  grape-growing  areas 
of  the  Great  Lakes  region.     The  device  is  not  adapted  to  hillside  vineyards, 
however.    The  N.Y.  Station  hooded  boom  can  be  quickly  erected  and  dis- 
assembled in  order  to  move  the  truck-mounted  sprayer  on  the  highv;ays. 

EXPANSION  OF  CANADIAN  WOOL  PHODUCTION,     (Canr.dian  Textile  Journal, 
June  19)    With  the  object  of  increasing  raw  v;ool  production  in  Canada, 
the  Dominion  government  v;ill  provide  financial  assistance  in  provincial 
programs  to  increase  the  sheep  population-,     Tiie  plan  provides  for  -opyment 
of  freight  charges  on  the  movement  of  female  brseding  stock  and  for  the 
loan  of  rams  to  farmers  starting  to  raise  new  flocks.    Daring  the  period 
August  1  to  December  31,  I9U2,  freight  charges  will  be  paid  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Supplies  Board  from  points  or  origin  to  distribution  on  ewes  or 
ewe  lambs  purchased  for  breeding.     The  board  v/ill  purchase  and  lean  suit- 
able'rams  to  farmers  starting  new  flocks  of  she<?p. 
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BRA.ZILIA1T  CELLUIjOSE  AND  fiP^B.  r'LA^T,   (Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  June 
20)    An  important  industrial  prospec':  in  Brazil  is  a  $6,500,000  cellulose 
and  paper  plant,  now  under  construction.    When  completed- in  19^3i  t^^e  plant 
will  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  South  America,  prodi-cing  daily  lOO  tons 
of  wood  for  mechanical  pulp,  60  tons  of  "bleached  pulp,  pnd  kO  tons  of  un- 
hl'sached  chemical  cellulose.    This  output  vrill  supply  *i-0  percent  of  Brazil' 
need  of  cellulose  for  reaper  making.    At  present  there  is.  no  factory  in  Brazil 
producing  chemical  cellulose,  and^  e:rcopt  for  the  quantity  Brazil  may  "be 
ahle  to  get  from  Sweden,  the  United  States  will  "be  called  upon  this  year 
to  furnish  the  70,000  tons  annually  required.    The  plant  will  not  produce 
cellulose  for  the  manufacture  of  rayon. 

THE  LITTLE  SISTER  OE  li-IE  DAIEy  COW.  (Vfestem  Livestock  Journal, 
June  15)    It  has  been  a  long  uphill  struggle  to  introduce  the  milk  goat  in 
America.    There  was  prejudice  to  overcome  and  there  were  plenty  of  cows 
and  plenty  of  feed  for  them.    But  gradually  the  dairy  goat  has  come,  and 
made  some  headway.    Today  there  are  four  principal  "breeds  of  dairy  goats 
in  the  United  States,  the  Toggen^berg,  Saanen,  Alpine  and  IIu"bian.    No  matter 
v/hat  the  rank  and  file  may  think  a"bout  goats,  the  people  who  have  them,  "brei 
them,  and  raise  them  are  v/ell  "sold"  on  them.    Therie  is  no  need  and  no.  like* 
lihood  of  goats  taking  the  place  of  dairy  cov;s.     It  costs  as  much  (pro'bably 
a  little  more)  to  produce  a  pound  of  goat  milk  as  it  does  a  pound  of  cow 
milk.    Goat  milk  is  a  specialized  product  designed  particularly  for  infants 
who  are  allergic  to  cow  milk,  for  children  with  delicate  stomachs,  for  the 
sick  and  for  the  aged  whose  powers  of  digestion  have  run  down.     This,  say 
the  authorities,  is  because  the  particles  of  fat  in  goat  milk  are  extremely 
small  and  so  are  more  easily  digested,  and  the  curd  is  very  soft  and  tender. 
The  female  goat  is  a  friendly,  sociable  little  creature  which  will  become 
a  pet  if  you  give  her  a  chance.     If  s/ie  is  kept  clean  she  has  no  odor,  and 
if  scrupulous  sanitation  is  used  the  milk  has  no  foreign  flavor^ 

\^B  ORDER  CONTROLS  PYRETHHJM  FOR  INSECTICIDES.     (War  Letter  for  Agri- 
culture, June  22)    A  new  allocation  order  for  pyrethrum,  used  in  insecticides, 
has  been  put  into  effect  by  WPB  with  a  view  to  insuring  sufficient  supplies 
for  use  of  the  armed  force s.    This  does  no^'  mean  that  pj-Te thrum  will  be  de-ded 
for  use  in  agriculture  b^t  that  the  nc^ds  o„  the  farmer  will  come  second 
only  to  the  requiremetn  of  ths  y.    H*'  isehold  needs  will  come  after 

the  r -fried  forces  and  a£:'ir\.lture,     Sho'*'"'''  shipments  continue  to  arrive  fr^n 
Afrif  A,  the  supply  of  pyrethrum  may  be  more  plentiful  by  fall,  but  need  for 
allocation  is  expected  to  continue  for  some  time.    Since  rotenone  was  put 
under  nllocation,  greater  der.ands  have  been  made  on  pyrethrum  as  a  substitute, 

I.h2M  MANAGEMENT  STUDY.    (Earm  Journal,  July)    Recently  the  American 
Societ;;^  of  Farm  Managers  issued  a  brief  document  which  merits  study  by  any 
farmer  who  wants  to  get  and  keep  ahead  in  these  changing  times.    Called  •*Agri' 
cultural  V/ar  Policy,  "  this  statement  is  built  out  of  the  experience  of  men 
who  make  their  livings  by  making  farms  pay.    Set  forth  are  not  only 
principles  for  individual  farmers  but  elements  of  an  agricultural  program 
for  the  future.    Professional  farm, managers  operate  lands  for  corners  who 
live  elsewhere.     In  order  to  stay  in  business  they  must  handle  farms 
efficiently  enough  to  earn  their  fees  and  improve  the  profits  besides. 
Their  Society  has  set  up  high  standards  v:hich  members  must  meet  in  order' 
to  be  accredited  as  managers  and  appraisers. 
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nrCKEASED  BEEF  P.T10DUCTI0N  THROUaH  CONSERVATIVE  STOCKING.  (Western 
Livestock  Journal,  June  1^)    Luring  the  first  Korld  War,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  increase  livestock  prodvLCtion  in  tnc  West  "by  grazing  increased 
numhers  on  the  ran^G,  tut  results  vere  dispppolDting. . .  .Once  more  the  pro'blem 
of  the  proper  baiar'ce  hetweon  ran^e  livestock  nu'noers  and  forage  resources 
of  the  Wett  has  heconie  acute  with  the  rapid  increase  in  the  livestock  popula- 
tion dur'ing  the  past  five  years  since  the  last  severe  drouth.    Heavy  liquida- 
tion of  liv3stock  ar'i  staggering  financial  losses  have  "been  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  dur5ng  drouth  years. 

Wrather  recci^ds  indicate  that  drouth  years  are  inevitable  in  the  western 
range  ccmtr:'.     !I-hey  reoccur  at  irregular  intervals  but  on  the  average  of 
once  in  five  to  seven  years  in  the  Northern  G-reat  Plains.     The  range  forage 
crop  may  drop  to  1  ST-all  fraction  of  nonral  during  these  drouth  emergencies. 
Livestock  n-omhers  he  regulated  with  tnis  poot'ibility  in  mind.  Ez^perience 

has  den onst rated  the  \iigent  need  for  conf-ervative  stocking  and  other  desirable 
"  range  management  pr&,ctices  that  will  minimise  the  drouth  hazards  and  balance 
numbers  of  livestock  with  feed  resources  that  vdll  stabilise  production  at 
a  sustained  high  level  but  avoid  e:jrcessive  risks  and  violent  fluctuations. 

•  ■ 

BHAZILIAI^'  COTTOF  CEOP.     (Foreign  Commerce  *'/eekly,  June  20)    The  final 
official  estimate  of  the  19--I-0-U1  crop  of  southern  Brazil  places  it  at  over 
U00,000  tons,  the  greatest  on  record.     The  largest  gain  v;as  reported  in  Sao 
■  'Taulo. 

During  the  last  10  months  consun-otion  of  cotton  in  Brazil  has  been  at 
"record  high  levels.     If  textile  manufacturing  continues  at  the  present  rate, 
It  is  probable  cons-'amT>tion  for  the  12  months  ending  June  30t  19^2,  will  be 
about  170,000  metric  tons. 

WALL  VAmi-S  U  COLOHS  CEMENTED  IN  PL.A.C3.    (Scientific  American,  July) 
Plastic-coated  well  panels  v/hich  are  completely  pre-finished  and  require  no 
"on-the-job"  treatment  after  installation  are  a  development  to  speed  up 
emergency  housing  cons tr-action  and  remodeling.     Sup-olied  in  sheets  as  large 
as  four  by  eight  feet,  designed  for  either  new  structures  or  for  speedy 
modernizing  by  covering  old  walls  and  ceilings,  the  sheets  are  best  applied 
by  a  water-proof  adhesive,  but  may  also  be  installed  with  brads.    They  are 
available  In  10  colors  which-  are  permanently  bonded  to  the  sheets  by  heat 
treatment.     The  sui^face  is  water-proof,  stain-proof,  dirt  proof,  vermin  proof, 
eu[id  may  be  cleaned  with  soap  and  water.    Available  in  three  types  —  tileboard, 
'  panelboard,  and  streamlined  board  —  the  sheets  may  be  installed  by  any 
compe'tent  carpenter. 

"PKE-COOLED"  BOASTING  EARS  from  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  appeared  on 
Texas  vegetable  markets  in  May.     It  was  pre-cooled  by  giving  the  ears  an  ice 
vater  bath  Immediately  after  they  were  pulled  from  the  stalks.    Buyers  declared 
that  this  process  preserved  the  flavor  and  made  the  com  stay  fresh  much 
longer.    (Farm  Journal,  July) 
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TIN  PUTlKG  THINNER.  MORS  ECONOMICAL*    (Scientific  Amtridan,  iuly) 
Btth  tin  and  electric  powef  will  "be  conafel*vfed  ty  a  faster,  more  ecbnbmicJal 
electrolytic  process  for  plotting  strip  steel  with  tin,  anno-anced  recently 
by  dii  Pont,    Known  as  the  Ealogen  tin  process,  this  i^rocess  employs  a 
neutral  solution  which  eliminatss  sludging  and  conseciuent  waste  of  tin  c6m-^ 
mon  to  many  electro-tinning;  methods.    Strip  steel  for  containers  can  he 
tin-plated  twice  as  fast  with  less  electric  power  hy  this  process  as  hy  the 
"alkaline"  electro- tinning  method,  thereby  reducing  substantially  labor  and 
power  costs.    A  thinner,  more  uniform  coat  of  tin  can  be  applied  to  strip 
steel  electrolytically  than  by  the  conventional  "hot  dip"  method,  resulting 
in  savings  of  from  kO  to  65  percent  of  the  tin  used.    Tin  deposited  by  the 
Halogen  r)rocess  can  be  herted  without  discoloration  either  when  tin-plate 
is  heated  to  obtain  the  bright  finish  required  by  some  can  manufacturers 
or  when  treated  during  the  process  of  applying  lacquers  or  enamels. 

CALIFOMIA  ITLOV.'ER  INDTJSTHY.    (Business  Week,  June  15)    What  war  can 
do  to  an  industry  that  many  people  never  heard  of  is  shown  by  changes  that 
have  come  to  Southern  California's  cut  flower  business.     It*s  an  industry 
that  grows  and  shi-ps  'olossoms  worth  $3,500,000  to  $U, 000, 000  at  wholesale 
each  year.     Transport  is  causing  most  concern  rigiit  at  the  moment.  Most 
of  Southern  Calif crnir.-s  blooms  have  to  go  some  distance,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  the  total  travel  to  far  parts  by  air.     It  seems  almost  certain 
that  airmail  and  a:  r -sxpress  space  soon  will  be  denied  flov/ers,  and  in  most 
cases  trains  can*t  fill  the  breach  because  of  perishability  on  long  trips. 
Equally  important  is  the  shortage  of  tires  and  the  limitations  on  deliveries. 
The  tires  to  carry  blooms  to  market  fresh  are  v/earing  out  and  there  won't 
be  any  replacements.    Deliveries  have  bsen  cut  dovm  to  one  a  day  to  any 
regular  stop;  there  are  no  call-backs,  no  special  deliveries  to  funerals, 
weddings,  or  hospitals, 

Removal  of  the  Japanese  has  caused  shortages.    They  grew  more  than 
half  the  acreage,  furnished  much  of  the  labor,  and  were  prominent  in  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trades.    Japanese  growers  specialized  in  field  flowers 
like  chysanthemums,  carnations,  sweet  peas,  and  asters.    They  even  had 
their  own  Los  Angeles  vrholesale  flower  market.    Now  the  Japanese  are  gone 
and  perhaps  2,000  acres  (in  two-  to  ten-acre  plots)  are  bare.    There  would  ' 
be  changes  even  if  the  Issei  and  the  Nisei  had  stayed,  because  i^ibber  hose, 
steel  spraying  pipe,  ingenious  spray  devices  for  simulating  rain,  are 
practically  unobtainable, 

CAES.  RIEBSH  AlTD  GASOLINE.     (Pathfinder,  June  20)    There  are  3^.000, 
000  motor  vehicles  in  the  United  States,  serving  130,000,000  people.  These, 
Cars,  from  limousines  to  jalopies,  are  riding  themselves  off  the  road  at 
the  rate  of  3i  per  cent  a  month.     If  everybody  continues  to  run  his  car  as 
he  did  in  pre-war  days  20,000,000  will  go  off  the  streets  and  highways  in 
the  next  12  to  15  months.    That  will  leave  8,000,000  still  rolling  in  19^3- 
The  average  car  holds  ^.2  passengers.    In  19^0  private  passenger  cars  were 
driven  kSO  million  miles  with  an  average  passenger  load  per  mile  of  less 
than  two.    There  was  a  per  capita  travel  by  auto  in  19^0  of  3»750  miles, 
American  cars  have  been  using  half  the  world's  output  of  rubber  — *  9^  per^ 
cent  coming  from  the  Far  East,  now  cut  off. 
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CAUADA  RESTRICTS  HJBB3R  IMPORTS.     (Foreign  Commerce  Weekly.  Jtmel  13) 
The  importation  into  Canada  of  rublier  and  ru"b'ber  prodtactfs  is  prohibited 
except  ainde.r  a  permit  issued  "by  the  Minister  of  National  Revenue.  The 
order  applies  to  crude  natural  ru"b"ber  in  all  its  forms,  and  includes  liquid 
latex  of  natural  ruober  not  comr^ouTided  "beyond  the  acidition  of  preservrt ivc, 
unmanufactured  iDalata,  u'i:r.-"'.n'ii act iired  gutta-percha,  end  unmanufactured  gua- 
yule,  and  articles  or  products  jaauufaxituyed  wholly  or  in  part  of  rubber  of 
any  kind,  including  rubber,  as  defined  above,  and  scrap  rubber  and  ruboor 
reclaim^ 

U.S.  TRUCK  CONSJ.RVATION  CORPS.  '  (Th©  National  Provisioner,  June  20) 
National  plans  for  conservation  of  track  transportation  have  been  announced 
"by  Commissioner  John  L.  Rogers,  director  of  the  division  of  motor  transport, 
Office  of  I^efense  Transportation.     The  plan  vill  affect  every  owner  and 
driver  of  the  55  0^)0,000  motor  trucks  and  the  aniiy  of  mechanics,  garages, 
dealers  and  msjiuf ac ture rs  who  STxpply  and  service  those  trucks.  Entirely 
voluntary  in  its  conception,  the  plan  calls  for  the  cooperation  of  all  per- 
sons and  firms  who  ow7i,  service  or  supply  rubber-tired  transportation,  and 
leaves  the  implementation  of  the  plaji  to  the  mi.mufacturing  and  sales  organiza- 
tions ^;ho  know  the  trucking  industry  and  are  acquainted  vTith  its  particvilar 
problems, 

"Ife  will  org;?jnize  the  truck  ot«rners  of  Airier ic a  and  all  who  serve  them 
in  maintenance  votk  into  a  gigantic  civilian  army  to  be  known  as  the  U.S. 
Truck  Conservation  Corps* "  Commissioner  Rogers  stated,  '^and  through  the  regu- 
lar channels  of  trade  and  supply  which  will  be  a  part  of  this  orgpnizabion, 
bring  to  every  truck  ovmar  whc  v/ill  cooperate,  all  the  information  and  help 
we  can  muster  in  keeping  thos^e  trucks  rolling  vrith  the  minimum  amount  of 
tires  and  parts  from  our  precious  stockpile?,"    President  Roosevelt  has  en- 
dorsed the  progrsjn  and  addressed  a  letter  to  all  owners  and  drivers  of 
America's  motor  tracks  on  the  subject.     This  letter  is  reproduced  in  a  book- 
let being  printed  and  distributed  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation, 

CtRSAT  western  LI"VE5T0CK  SHOV;,    (Western  Livestock  Journal,  June  I5) 
Decision  to  hold  the  (treat  Western  Livestock  Show  at  Los  Angeles  in 
December  was  made  after  directors  gave  the  matter  serious  thought.  The 
'show  will  be  limited  to  four  days,  Dec.  1  to  U  inclusive  and  entries  will 
"be  limited  to  e::hibit5  of  animals  which  will  be  sold,  either  as  fat  stock 
or  breeding  stock.    All  of  this    stock  would  be  moved  to  market  anjnArey,  so 
there  will  be  no  extra  drain  on  transportation  facilities.    No  extra  labor 
Is  involved,  no  large  crowds  will  be  attracted,  no  extra  buildings  or  use 
of  materials  will  be  necessary,    Tlie  show  will  encourage  greater  production 
of  beef,  pork  and  lamb  by  U-H  and  JFA  exhibitors,  as  well  as  by  commercial 
feeders. 

LATIN  AFRICAN  PLANT  SCIENCE  LIST.    (Science,  June  I9)    An  extensive 
list  of  institutions,  societies  and  research  workers  in  the  pure  and  apr)lied 
plant  sciences  in  Central  and  South  America  has  been  prepared  by  the  editors 
of  Chronica  Botanica,  in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Agriculture  of 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  Washington,  It 
has  been  published  in  Chronica  Botanica,  Vol.  7,  Nos.  2  and  3  (March  and 
May,  I9U2. 
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FARM  STRUG TCJEES  INSTITUTE.     (Farm  Journal,  July)    A  good  move  in  the 
right  direction  is  the  organization  of  the  Farm  Structures  Institute,jj^hich 
is  a  fact-finding  and  coordinating  agency  on  farm  "buildings ,    It  has/paid 
officers  or  employes,  and  has  nothing  to  sell.     Its  members  are  representati?ii 
of  a  do5ien  or  more  firms  -^A^hich  manufacture  "building  materials  (steel,  l^junter, 
insulating  hocird,  etc.).    AJ.lmen"bers  are  contritv. bing  their  time  and  travel- 
ing expenses  to  gather  essential  information  on  farm  "buildings .    V/hat  the 
Institute  we.nts  to  see  is  "a  standardization  of  the  "basic  functional  require- 
ments" of  farm  huildings.    As  an  indication  of  what  might  te  done  with 
dairy  hams,  poultry  houses, etc.,  the  Institute  points  to  the  good  results 
of  cooperation  he tvreen  colleges,  industry  and  the  USDA  in  establishing  the 
functional  requirements  of  grain  storage  "buildings  in  the  ever-normal  granary 
project.    Once  the  requirements  were  defined,  suitable  "buildings  were 
produced  quickly  and  economically, 

CORRECTIOH.    The  first  paragraph  of  the  item.  Facts  About  Sugar,  in 
Daily  Digest  for  J\ine  19,  stated  incorrectly:     "That  covers  only  sugar  puiv 
chased  as  such,  and  not  the  large  quantities  we  also  get  in  soft  drinks, 
candies,  cakes,  prosc:77es,  ice  cream.,  and  such."    Actually,  the  2  po-unds  of 
sugar  per  week,  vrhl^h  is  a  true  per  capita  consumption  figure,  does  cover 
all  fonns  of  sugar  "b^oth  household  consumption  and  in  manufactured  foods. 
It  is  true  that  roughly :  two- thirds  of  all  sugar  is  consumed  in  homes  said 
restaurants  and  oi:?'>'-':hird  is  used  in  processed  or  manufactured  products. 
However,  the  2  pounds  of  sugar  per  week  per  person  covers  sugar  in  all 
forms, 

HAin)  3SRVIC3  TOOLS  FURTHSR  RESTEICTSD.     (War  Letter'for  Agric^olture. 
June  22)    A  limit  ha,s  been  ^placod  by  VJFB  on  orders  which  producers  of  hand 
service  tools  may  fill.    Also  limited  by  VJPB  order  is  the  type  of  steel 
which  may  be  used  in  producing  these  tools,  which  include  chisels,  hammers, 
snips,  pliers,  punches,  screwdrivers,  and  wrenches.    The  farmer  will  still 
be  able  to  purchase  these  tools  if  his  local  dealer  has  a  supply.    If  not 
available  locally,  he  vrill  have  to  wait  until  his  dealer  receives  an  addi- 
tional supply  or  apply  for  a  preference  rating  that  will  insure  delivery. 

STSSL  HOT  1T3SDED  FOR  GRAIN  STORAGE.     (Western  Livestock  Journal, 
June  15)    Bulk  storage  facilities  for  wheat  and  other  small  grains  or  stock 
feed  are  a  wartime  necessity  on  farm  or  ranch  due  to  the  scarcity  of  bags 
and  bag  material.    Efficient  emergency  storage  bins  of  concrete  may  be  built 
economically  using  a  negligible  amount  of  scarce  materials  needed  for  war 
purposes ,    Portland  cement,  sand,  gravel  or  crushed  stone,  the  same  materials 
used  to  build  the  largest  frain  elevators,  are  generally  available  in  most 
communities,  usually  without  long  freight  hauls, 

U.S.A.  PRODUCT.     (Business  Week,  June  I3)    A  new  brand  name  —  U.S. 
A.  Product       now  appears  on  the  shelves  of  grocery  stores  all  over  Britain,! 
The  first  product  sold  exclusively  under  the  new  label  for  delivery  to  I 
England  is  egg  powder.    A  5-oz.  package  ^  the  equivalent  of  one  dozen  shclll 
eggs  —  sells  for  about  3^^,  I 


